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TO THE COCWTEY TO WHICH I AM SO PHOVH OF BELOXGINC^ 
TO THF y4;^Ur TO WHICH I AM SO DEEPLY ISDEBTEM, 
ASD TO Sn WIFE, 

WITHOUT H7/05K LOVISG HELP 
MY 'FOHTV-OXE YBAES IX IXDIa' 

COULD NOT HE THF HAPPY EETHOSPECT IT IS, 


I HE Die ATE THIS HOOK 




V R E F A C E 


I woi'Ln never have ventured to intrude upon the pablic 
with my {lersonal rerainiacences had I not been urged to 
do 80 by {rienda who, lj«ing interested themselves in what 
I was able to tell them of India as my father knew it, 
and as 1 found it and left it. persuaded me that my ex- 
periences of the many and various aspects under which 
I have known tlie wonderful land of my adoption and its 
interesting peoples would be useful U» my coiujtryraen. It 
was thought that 1 might Uius contribute towards a more 
intimate knowUsige of the glorious heritage our forefathers 
have Wqueatlud to us, than the greater numlier of them 
{tossess, and towanls helping them to understand the 
characteristics and requirements of the numerous and 
w idely difierent races by whom India is inhabited. 

It is difficult for [teopie who know notliing of Natives to 
understand and appreciate the value they set on cherished 
customs, peculiar idiosyncrasies, and fixed prejudices, all 
of which must be carefully studied by Huwe who are i^aeed 
in the position of their Rulers, if the BUteram Power is to 
keep their respect and gain their gratitude and afiEection. 

The Natives of India are particularly observant of char- 
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acter, and intelligent in gauging the capabilities of tliose 
who govern them ; and it is because the English (iovern- 
ment is trusted that a mere handful of Englishmen are 
able to direct the administration of a country with nearly 
three hundred millions of inhabitants* differing in race, 
religion, and manners of life, Tliroughout all the changes 
which India has undergone* political and s(K*ial. during 
the present century, this heeling has been maintained* and 
it will last m long as the services are filled by honourable 
men who s\m}|>athi 2 e with tlie Natives* respect tlnar pre* 
judices, and do not interfere nnnecessurih with, their habits 
and customs. 

My father and I 8{>ent between us nearly ninety years in 
India. The most wonderful of the many <dmnges that 
took place during that time may said to date from 
the Jfutiny. I have endeavoured in the following pages 
to explain tlyi causes which, ^ brouglil alx>ut 

that terrible event— an event which no* a while pro- 
duced a mueh-to-l>e-regretted feeling of racial arUagonisin. 
Happily, this feeling did not last long ; Kveri wjben Ifaiiigg 
looked blackest foi* us, it was softened by acts of kindneas 
shown to Europeans in distress, and by tlu knowledge 
that, but for the assistance afforded by the Ns fives them- 
selves, the restoration of order, and tlic suppression of a 
fierce military insurrection, would have been a far more 
a^uous task. Delhi could not have been taken without 
Sikhs and Gurkhas; Lucknow could not have been 
defended without the Hindustani solders who so nobly 
responded to Sir Henrj’ Lawrence’s call ; and nothing 
that Sir John Lawrence might have done could have pre- 
vented our losing, for a time, the whole of the conntiy 
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north of C»leutta, had not the men of the Punjab and the 
Derajat^ remained true to onr cause. 

It has been suggested that all outward signs of the 
Mutiny idiould be obliterated, that the monumKit on tibe 
Itidge at Delhi should be levelled, and the {netoresqne 
Itesidency at Luclutow allowed to tall into decay. This 
view does not commend itself to me. These relM» of that 
tremendous struggle are memorials of heroic senrioes pmr- 
formed by Her Majesty's soldiers. Native as well as Biitiah ; 
and by the civilians who shared the duties and dangers of 
the army. They are valuable as reminders that we mnst 
m-vei' again allow uurselv^ to l»e.lulted inU» faiuried aecortty ; 
and alK)vo all, they stand >ut waniiiigs that we should never 
do anything that can {xissihiy he inteqirete 1 by the Natives 
into disregard for tlreir various forms of religion. 

Ihe Mutiny sns not an unmitigated evil, for to it we 
owe the consolidation of our power in India, as it hastened 
on the <H>nstruction of the roa«is, railways, and telegraphs, 
BO wiiw ly and thoughtfully planned f>y the Marquis of 
Oalhoiisie. and which hatTB done more than anything to 
increase the prosperity of the {H^ople and preserve order 
throughout the country. It was the ^lutiny which brought 
l.ortl Canning into cIcMer comiuunicution with the Princes 
of India, and |iaved the way fur Lurd Lytton's brilliant 
coiH'ei«tion of t},e Imiiertal .Assemblage— a great political 
succesa, which laid the foundation of that feeling of con* 
fidenee which now, happily, exists between the Ruling 
Chiefs and the Queen-Empress. And it was the Mutiny 
which compelled us to reorganise onr Indian Araiy and 
make it the admirable fighting machine it now is. 


* IWu beyond the lodua. 
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In the ftccount I have given of our relations with 
Afghanistan and the border tribes, I have endeavoured 
to bring before my readers the change of our jKiaition in 
India that has been tho inevitable conso(iuence of tl>e 
propinquitj’ upon our North-West Frontier of a first-class 
Euroi>ean Power. The change has come about so gra<lually, 
and has been so repeatedly pronounced to In* chimerical 
by authorities in whom the |>eople of Grejit liriUiin had 
every reason to feel confidence, that until recently it had 
attracted little puijlic attention, and even now a great 
majority of my coiintryiiu n may scarcely have realized 
the probability of England and liussia ever Iwing near 
enough to eatdi other in .\sia to come into actual conllict. 
I impute no blame to the Kussians for tin ir advance 
towards Lidia. The force of cirenmstanc* s — the inevitable 
result of the contact of civilization with bar!«arism--- 
im|)elled them to cross the Jaxarles and extend their 
territories to the Khanates of Turkestan and the bunks 
of the Oxus, just as the same nncontroiiabio force carrietl 
us across tlie Sutlej and extended our tcrriti*riee to the 
valley of the Indus. I’he object 1 liavo at heart is to 
make my fellow-Buhjects recognize that, under these altereil 
conditions, Great Britain now occupies in Asia the |»08ition 
of a Continental Power, and that her inter^ts in that part of 
the globe must be protected by Continental mean? of defence. 

The few who have carefully and steadily watched tlie 
course of events, entertained no doubt from the first as 
to the soundness of these views ; and their aim has always 
been, as mine is now, not to sound an alarm, but to give 
a warning, and to show the danger of shutting our eyes to 
plain facts and their probable consequences. 
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Whatever may be the future oourfw of eveuta, I have no 
fear of the result if «e are only true to ourselves and 
to India. Thinking Natives thoroughly understand the 
situation ; they believe that the time must come when the 
territories of Great Britain and Hussia in their part of 
.\sia will be separated only by a common boundary line, 
and they would consider that we were wanting in tiie 
most essentia! attributes of Rulers if we did not take ail 
|)osHii>U< precautions, and make every possible preparation 
t<t meet H«u*h an eventuality. 

I send out this l>ook in the earnest hope that the friendly 
Hntici|MitinnH of thos<> who advise*! me Ui write it may not 
)h fterionsly diMip]>oit)UMl ; and that tbos** who care to rea*! 
a plain, um.‘arnishe<l tale of Indian life and adventure, will 
iieat in miitd that tiie writer is a soldier, not a man of letters, 
ainl will therf»fore forgive all faults of style or language. 

ROBERTS. 
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OlAI’TKIl I. 

Foiitv yearn aj^o the dejiarture of a ea4let for India was a 
much more neriouH affair than it in ai present. Under 
the re^oilatirain then in force, leave, except on medical cer* 
tificate, could only ohtaincal unee during the whole of 
an officer ^ ni*r\iee, and Utn ymn^ had to In? s»)>ent in India 
liefore that leave c ould lie taken. Small wonder, then, thal 
I felt aa if I were bidding England farewell for ever wheiif 
on the *iOth February, ISTii. 1 jset aail fix»m Stiuihampion 
fiih Calcutta for my dei^tination. Hieamera in those days 
nui to and from India hut once a month, and the fleet 
employt+tl was only ea|iahle of trans|iorting some 2,400 
imssengers in tlic'^ couria* of a year* This does not include 
the Ca{a^ route ; but evcui ticking thal into consideration, I 
should doubt w hether there ware then as many travellers to 
India in a year as there are now in a fortnight at the busy 
season. 

My ship was the i*etiinaiilar and Oriental Company's 
steamer lU/nm, commanded by Ckflain Morail|y* an 
ei*officer of the Indian Navy, in wliieh he had earned 
distinction by his survey of the Bed Sea. A hm 
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Addiscombe friends were on board, leaving England under 
the same depressing circumstances as myself, and what with 
wind and weather, and the thought that at the Inmi we 
were bidding farewell to home and relations for ten long 
years, we were anything but a clu^rful party for the first 
few days of the voyage. Youth and high spirits had, how- 
ever, re-asserted themstdves long Indort* Alexandria, which 
place we reached without iiu idi nt hcyiuul the (*ustomary 
halts for coaling at Gihraltarand Malta. At Alexandria we 
bade adieu to Captain AI<»»*eshy, who hat! l oon most kind 
and attentive, and whose gianliie aoeounts iho difVuMilties 
he had had to overcome whilst niastf rin; tin navigation of 
the Red Sea served to while away many a lodiims hour. 

On landing at Alexandria, we uere hurried nn Iwaml a 
large mastless canal boat, s}iape<i like a Nile dahaU^iih. 
In this we were towinl up tin* Mahnmudi* h caiuo f«>r ten 
hours, until we arrived at Atfieh, on lie Nile ; thence we 
proceeded by steamer, reaching ( aim irj J .nixtoi p luuirs. 
Here we put up at Shepherd’s Hot» 1 fv.i -ouple of days, 

which were most enjoyable, esi>ecial!y to of the i»iirty 
who, like myself, saw aii ejister?i t?ty an i gs pietur<fi»({ue 
and curious bazaars for the ftrs^ lane, h row Cairo the 
route lay across the desert for ninety miles, tie* rmA lining 
merely a cutting in the >*Hnd, <piite umlisfinguishable at 
night. The journey was jK^rfonni^i in a conveyance closalv 
resembling a bathing-matdiine, which riccommcalateil six 
people, and was drax^n by four muhs. My five fellow- 
travellers were all cadets, only one of whom t(*t>!onel John 
Stewart, of Ardvorlich, Perthshire) is now alhti. The 
transit took some eighteen hoars, with an mxmmmi half 
for refreshments. Oar baggage was carried on eameia, as 
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were the mails, cargo, and even the coal for the Bed Sea 
steamers. 

On arrival at Hue/, we found awaiting ns the Oriental, 
commanded hy Captain Powell. A numlier of people met 
us there who had left England a mouth l<efore we did; 
Init their steamer having hn)keii dowm, they had now to be 
accommodate<l on Iniard «uirs. We were thus very incon- 
veniently crowded until we arri%'edat Aden, where several of 
the jaiHsengers left us for Ilomhay. We were not, however, 
much inclixuMl to complain, as Mime of our new aieviciates 
provinl theiHwlves dfcid«*<l acquisitions, .\inongst them was 
Mr. 'afterwards Sir UanH*s» Peacxwk, an immense favourite 
with all on IsMird. (uid more {xarticularly with us lads. He 
was full of fun. ami although then forty-s<‘Ven years old. 
iiiid on his way to t'alcutla to join the (iovernor-General’s 
t ounril. he t<s»k jairt in our ainusements as if he were of 
the same age as ouns lves. lliscansT in linlia was brilliant, 
and on the e\piration of his U*rm of office as memWr of 
' ooncil he was made (*hicf Justicr* of Itengal. .\nolher 
•>f th'.' jxassx'iigers was Colonel (afterwards Sir John Bloom- 
field? (ioiigh, who di«f<l not long ag>> in Ireland, and was 
then on his wa)* to take up his ap[Kuntraent n« tjuaiier- 
nukstei •Gcuierai of Queen's trwijai. He had servetl in the 
:trd Light ltrag«iotis and on the staff <d his cousin. Lord 
fiough, during the Sutlej and Pnnjali campaigns, and was 
naturally an ohjiM*! of the dee|M<«t veneration to all the 
youngsters on Isiard. 

At Madrae we atopfied u> land fesM»n|(ers. and 1 todk 
this opportunity of going on shore to see some edd Addis- 
combe friends, most of whom were gtvmtijr wasH«d at the 
prospect of a war in Burma. Tlie transporte were then 
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actually lying in the Madras roads, and a few days later 
this portion of the expedition sttirted for Rangoon. 

At last, on the 1st April, we reached Calcutta, and 1 
had to say good-bye to the friends I had made during the 
six weeks’ voyage, most of whom I was never to meet 
again. 

On landing, I received a letter from luy father, who 
conunanded the Lahore division, informing me that the 
proprietor of Spence’s Hotel had been instructed to receive 
me, and that I had l>etter i>ut up there until 1 reported 
myself at the Head-Quarters "f tlu Bengal Artillery at 
Dum-Dum. This was chilling news, for I was the only one 
of our party who had to go to a hotel on landing. The 
Infantry cadets had either been taken charge of b 3 ' the 
ToAti Major, who i)rovided them with ijuariers in I'ort 
WilUam, or had gone to sta)' with friends, and the only 
other Artilleryman (Stewart) went direct to ])um-l)uni, 
where he had a brother, also a gunner, who, poor 
fellow, was murdered with his young wife five years 
later by the mutineers at Gwalior. 1 was still more 
depressed later on by finding my self at dinner 
with a first-class specimen of the resuits of an Indian 
climate. He belonged to my own regiment, and v as going 
home on medical certificate, hut did not look as if he could 
ever reach England. He gave me tlie not too pleasing 
news that by staj'iug hi that dreary hotel, instead of jiro- 
ceeding direct to Dum-Dum, 1 had lost a day’s service ami 
pay, so 1 took care to join early the following morning. 

A few years before, Dum-Dum had been a large military 
station, but the annexation of the Punjab, and the necessity 
for 'maintaining a considerable force in nortliem India, had 
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greatly reduced the garrison. Even the small force that 
remained had embarked for Burma Ijefore my arrival, so 
that, instead of a large, cheery mess party, to which I had 
been looking forward, I sat down to dinner with only one 
other subaltern. 

No time was lost in ap|>ointing me to a Native Field 
Batterj’, and I was put through the usual laboratory course 
as a commencement to my duties. The life was dull in 
the extreme, the only variety being an occasional week in 
Fort William, where my sole duty was to superintend the 
tiring of sjilutes. Nor was there much in my surroundings 
to compensate for the prosaic nature of my work. Fort 
William was not then what it has since l>eCome — one of the 
healthiest stations in India. Quite the contrary. The men 
were crowdiKl into small bndly-ventilate<l buildings, and the 
sanitarj' arrajigeraents were as deplorable as the state of 
the water supply. The only efficient scavengers were the 
huge birds of prey calle<l adjutants, and so great was the 
deiamdence i>lace<l uiK)n the exertions of these unclean 
fcreatures, that the young cadets were warned that any 
injury done to them would l)e treate<l as gross misconduct. 
The inevitable result of this sUite of affairs wras endemic 
sickness, and a death-rate of over ten per cent, per 
annum.* 

♦ In the tifi.v-soven year* preceding die Mutiny the annual rate of 
mortality amongst tiie Earopean troops in India was rixty-nine per 
thousand, and in some stations it was even more ^pipaUiag: 
lioyal Cominiiwion appointed in 1H64 to inquire into tlw sanitary 
condition of the army in India expreaaed the hope that hy faAtwg 
proper precautiona the mortalUy might be reduced to dM rate of 
twenty par thousand per annum. I am glad to say that this hope 
has bMn more than realised, the annual death-rate sinee 1882 having 
never risen to seventeen per thousand. 
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Calcutta outside the Fort was but a dreary place to 
fall back upon. It was wretchedly lighted by smoky oil- 
lamps set at very rare intervals. The slow and cumbroUH 
palankin was the ordinary means of conveyance, and, as 
far as I was concerned, the vaunted hosi>italily of the 
Anglo-Indian^was conspicuous by its absence. 

I must confess I was disappointed at being left so 
completely to myself, e8})ecially l)y the senior militaiT 
officers, many of whom were personally known to my 
father, who had. I was aware, written to some of them 
on my behalf. I nder these circumstanees, I think it is 
hardly to be woTidered at that 1 became tepibly Inune-sick, 
and convinced that 1 could never he happy in India. Worst 
of all, the pro8i>ect8 of promotion seemed absohilelv le»jH - 
less; I was a supernumerary Second Li«‘Utenuni. and 
nearly every officer in the list of the liengul A’ tiltiry had 
served over fifteen years as a subaltern. I bis Hlagnatioa 
extended to every branch of the Indian Arnu . 

There were singularly few incMents to . nliven this un- 
promising stage of my career. 1 do, how ^v r, r# tnemW r 
one rather notable ex}Hirienct* which cane o me at that 
time, in the form of a bad cyclone. I was diiang out on 
the night m question. Gradually the wind grow higher 
and higher, and it became evident that we wwe in for a 
storm of no ordinary kind, lionsequently, I loft my 
friend s house early. A Native servant, cai rving a lantern, 
accompanied me to light on my way. At an angle of 
the road a sudden gust of wind extinguished the light. 
The servant, who, like most Natives, was quite at home 
m the dark, walked on, lielieving that I was following 
m his wake. 1 shouted to him as loudly as I could, but 
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the uproar was so terrific that he could not hear a word, 
and there was nothing fur it but to try and make my 
own way home. The darkness was profound. As 1 was 
walking carefully along, I suddenly c^me in contact wiUi 
an object, which a timely flash of lightning showed me 
was a colunin, standing in exactly the op[K>Kite direction 
from my own house. 1 could now locate myself correctly, 
and the lightning UMruming every moment more vivid, I 
was enabled to Kroj)e my way by slow' degrees to the mess, 
where 1 exjsiicte*! to find someone to show me my way 
home, but the M'lvants, who knew from experience the 
probable effeetH of a cyclone, had already closed the outside 
Venetian shutters and barred all the doors. 1 couki Just 
see them through' the cracks engagtsl in making every- 
thing fast. In vain 1 iNingeti at the door and called at 
the top of my voice -they heard nothing. Reluctantly I 
iMicame convince*! that there was no altenmtive but to 
leave my shehei and fat'e the nii*idly increasing storm 
once more. My bungalow' was not more ilian half a mile 
away, but it Usik me an age Ui accomplish this short 
distance, as 1 was only able to move a few ste|t8 at a time 
wlienever the lightning sboweii me the way. It was 
necessary to be Carefni, as the road w'as raised, with a 
dnctp ditch on “itlier si<le : several lia<l already been 

blown down, and lay aen>ss it. and huge branches were 
lieing driven through the air like thistle-down. 1 found 
extreme difficulty in keeping my feet, especially at the 
cruse-roads, whore 1 was more titan once all but blowm 
over. At last 1 reached my houet. bat even then my 
struggles were not quite at an mid. It was a very 
long time liefore I could gain admittance. The awant 
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who had been carrying the lantern had arrived, and, 
misaing me, imagined that I must hav'e returned to 
the house at which 1 had dined. The men witli whom 
I chummed, thinking it unlikely that 1 should make a 
second attempt to return home, had carefully fastened all 
the doors, momentarily expecting the roof of tht> house to 
be blown off. I had to continue hammering and shouting 
for a long time before they heard and admitted me, thank- 
ful to be comparatively safe inside a house. 

By morning the worst of the .storm was nver, hut not 
before great damage had 1 h* n done. The Native bazaar 
was completely’ wrecked, looking as if ii had snffenHl a 
furious l)omhardment. and great havor had Us'ii made 
amongst the European houses, not a single verandah or 
outside shutter leing left in the .station. .\s i walked 
to the mess, I found the road almost impaz-sahh- from 
fallen trees ; and dead birds, i hiefly ero’vs ami kites, 
were so numerous that they had to he « 1 off in cart- 

loads. How I ha<l made my way to my l ungalow without 
accident the night before was difficult to Itnagint'. Even 
the column against wliich I ha<l siumlded vwi.-. ievelhsl by 
the fury of the blast. This colunm had la • ii raiw-d a 
few years before to the memory of ttie otTuarf and men 
of the Ist Troop, Ist Brigade, Itengal Ilutm- Artillery, who 
▼«» killed in the disastrous retrr>at from Kabul in 1H41. 
It w»8 afterwards rebuilt. 

Dum-Dum in ruins was even more dreary than liefore 
the cyclone, and I felt as if I could not |K»s«ihly continue 
to live there much longer. Accordingly I wrote to my 
father, begging him to try and get mo sent to Burma; 
but he replied that he hoped soon to get command of the 
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Peshawar division, and that he would then like me to join 
him. Thus, though my desire to quit Dum-Dum was not 
to be immeiliately gratified, I was buoyed up by the hope 
that a definite limit had now Wui placed to my service in 
that, to me, uninteresting |)art of India, and my rmi^motm 
and discontent disap]ieared as if by magic. 

In time of ]Mtace. as in war, or during a cholera epidemic, 
a sfuldier’s moral condition is infinitely more imixirtant than 
his physical surroundings, an<l it is in this respect, I think, 
that the sulmltem of the present day has an ad\'antage 
over the youngster of forty years ago. The life of a young 
officer during his first f* w months of exile. Iiefore he haa 
fallen into the ways of his new life and made friends for 
himself, can never Ja‘ very happy ; hut in these days he is 
encouraged hy the fwtfling that, howex’er distasteful, it need 
not necessarily last veiy long : and he can hwk forward 
to a rapid and easy return to Kngland and friends at no 
very distant |)eritH|, .\t the time 1 am writing of he could 
not but feel cxmipletely cut off from all that had hitherto 
formed his chief interests in lift; — his family and his 
friends — for ten years is an eternity to the young, and 
the feeling t>f loneliness and home-sickness was apt to 
become almost insup|>ortable. 

The climate added ita depressing influence ; there was no 
going to the hills then, and as tlte weary months 
on, the young stranger became more and more iliMfillwil 
and hopeless. Such was my case. 1 had only been four 
roontlui in India, but it seemed lik# lour years. My joy, 
therefore, was unliounded when at last my marching ordwa 
arrived. Indeed, the idea that I waa about to procae^ to 
that grand field of soldier^ activity, the Horth-Waat 
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Frontier, and there join my father, almost reconciled 
me to the disappointment of losing my chance of field 
service in Burma. M}' arrangements were soon made, 
and early in August I hade a glad good-bye to Dom- 
Dmu. 
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CHAl*TER II. 

Whkn I went to India the mode of travelling Vtnh alm<»t 
as primitive as it had lioen a hundred, and prolmbly five 
hundred, years liefure. Private individuals for the moat 
(lart used jialankins, while officers, regimenta, and drafta 
were usually sent up country l>y the river route as far as 
Cawnis)re. It was necessarily a slow mmie of prcnrression 
— how slow may Iw imagined from the fact that it took me 
nearly lhrw» months to get from I>iim-l>um to Peshawar, a 
distance now traversed with the greatest ease and comfort 
in as majiy days. As far as llenares 1 travelksi in a large 
towed hy a steamer — a performance which look the best 
{art of a mouth to accomplish. From Renares to .Allalia- 
lad it was a pleasant change to get u{Min wluals, a horse- 
dak having lieeii rectmtiy established latweeu these two 
places. At Allahabad I was most kindly received by Mr. 
LowUier, the Coiuiiiissioiier, an olil friend of my father’s, 
in whose house 1 eximrteiiced for the first time that pn>faae 
hospitality for which Anglo-Indians are proverbial. 1 was 
much Hurpriseil and amutsid by tlie circumstanee of my 
host smoking a hHtkah oven at meals, for he was one of 
the few EngUslimen who still indulged in tiiat luxury, as 
it was then considered. Hie sole duty of one servaut, 
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called the hmkah-hardar, was to prepare the pipe for his 
master, and to have it ready at all times. 

My next resting-place was Oawftpore, my birthplace, 
where I remaine<l a few days. The I'awiijiore division 
was at that time commanded by an officer of the name 
of Palmer, who had only recently attained the rank of 
Brigadier-General, thongh he could not bav(* been less 
than sixty-eight years of age, being of the same standing 
as my father. 

From Cawnjwre I went to Meernt, and tbeie came across, 
for the first time, the far-famed Isengal Horse Artillery, and 
made the acquaintance of a sot of officers who more than 
realized my exitectations regarding the wearers of the much- 
coveted jacket, association with whom creatofl in me a 
fixed resolve to leave no stone untitrned in the endeavour 
to become a horse gunner. Like the t’avalrv and Lifantiy 
of the East India Company’s service, the Arfili»-rv suffered 
somewhat from the employment of many of its i>e8t oflicers 
on the staff and in civil apiwintments ; the officers selected 
were not seconded or replaced in their regiments. This 
was the case in a less degree, no doubt, in the Horse 
Artillery than in the other branches, for its > was 
great, and officers were proud to belong to this corps 
d'&ite. It certainly was a splendid service ; the men were 
the pick of those recruited by the East India Company, 
they were of magnificent physicjue, and their uniform was 
Bingalarly handsome. The jacket was much tlie same 
as that now worn by the lioyal Horse Artillery, but 
instead of the bnsby they had a brass helmet covered in 
front with leopard skin, surmounted by a long red piume 
which drooped over the back like that of a French 
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CairaMBier. Thia, with white buckskin breeches and long 
lKX>t8, completed a uniform which was one of the most 
picturesque and efiecfive I have ever seen on a parade- 
ground. 

The metalled highway ende<l at Meerut, and I had to 
perform the remainder of my journey to Peshawar, a 
distance of 600 miles, in a palunkin, or doolie. 

This manner of travelling was tedious in the extreme. 
Htarting after dinner, the victim was carried throughout 
the night by eight men, di^ideil into reliefs of four. The 
whole of the eight were changed at stages averaging from 
ten to twelve miles apart. The Isiggage was also conveyed 
by ctKilies, who ke[>t up an incessant chatter, and the pro- 
cessicm was liglitisi on its way by a torch -l>earer, whose 
torch consisted of biti;} of rag tied round the end of a stick, 
tiiwn which he continually {lOured the must malodorous of 
oils. If the jialankin-loMirers were very gt»od, they shuffled 
along at the rate of aliout three miles an hour, and if there 
were no delays, forty or forty-five miles could be accom- 
plished l)efore it liecame necessary to seek shelter from the 
sun in one of the dak-bungalows, or rest-houses, erected by 
Government at convenient interv'als along all the priirctpal 
routes. In these bungalows a bath could lie obtained, and 
sorely it was iieedtMi after a journey of thirteen or fourteen 
hours at a le\'el of only a few inches altove an exceedingly 
dusty road. As to food, the khansaiHoii, like ‘ mine host* in 
the old country, declared himself at the outaet prepared to 
provide everything the heart of man could deeiie ; when, 
however, the traveller was steely cornered for the teat of the 
day, the mrna invariably dwindled down to the elementary 
and universal 'sudden death,' which meant a wr^ched^ 
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thin chicken, caught, decapitated, grilled, and served 
up within twenty minutes of the meal l>eing ordere<l. 
At dinner a variety was made l»3’ the chicken l>eing 
curried, accompanied by an unlimited supply of rice and 
chutney. 

I was glad to l>e able to break the monotony of this 
long jouniej’ bj’ a visit to a half-sister of mine, who 
was then living at the hill station of Mussoorie. The 
change to the delightful freshness of a fliiualayan climate 
after the Tnrkish-bath-like atiiiosphere of the plains in 
SeptemlKjr was most grateful, and I thoroughly enjoyed the 
few days I spent in the midst of the lost ly mountain 
scenery. 

My next station was rmhalla. There I fell in with two 
other troops of Horse Artillery, and l«nan» more than 
ever enamoured with the idea of belonging to so splendid 
a sendee. From Umballa it was a two nigltts journey to 
Ludhiana, where I rested for the day, atid there met a 
cousin in the Survej' Department, who had heen suddenly 
ordered to Lahore, so we agreed to travel together. 

The next halting-place was Jullundur. To make a 
change, we hired a huggy at this place, in whii h drive 
the first stage, sending our palankins on ahea>i ; when 
we overtook them, we found, U) our surprise, that their 
number had increased to six. We were preparing for 
a start, when it struck us that we ought to make some 
inquiries al)Out the additional four, which, from the 
luggage lying about, we assumed to be occupied, but which 
appeared to be stranded for want of bearers to carry them 
on. The doors were carefully closed, and it was some time 
before we could get an answer to our offers of aasistance. 
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Eventaally a lady looked out, and told as that she and a 
friend, each accompanied by two children and an ayah* 
were on their way to Lahore ; that the bearers who had 
brought them so far had run away, and that they were 
almolutely in despair as to how they were to proceed. It 
turned out that the liearers, who had been engaged to 
carry the ladies on the second stage towards Lahore, found 
it more amusing to attend the ceremony of the instal- 
lation of the Itaja of Kaparthala, then going on, than t<^ 
fulfil their engagement, .\fter discussing the situation, 
the- la<lies wer*< jierHtHule<l to get out of their palankins and 
into our bugg.v. We divided the baggage and six dooliee 
between our sixteen l>eArers, and started off, my cousin, 
the ayah*, and I on foot. It was then 10 p.m. We hoped 
relays of l>earers for the whole jairty would be forthcoming 
at the next stage, but we were doomed to disappointment. 
Our reliefs were present, but none for the ladies. We 
succeeded, however, in inducing our original bearers to 
come on a further stage, thus aminging for the carnage of 
the ayah*, while we two men trudged on beside the boggy 
for another ten or twelve miles. It was a heavy, sandy 
road, and three stages were almut as much as the horse 
«)uld manage. 

Soon after daybreak next moniing we reached Uie Bias 
river. Crossing by a bridge of l>oats, we found on the 
other side a small ono-momed house with a verandah 
running round it. built for the use of the European over- 
seer in charge of the road. On matters being explained, 
this man agreed to turn out. The ladies and ehildren 
were put bside, and my cousin and I spent the day in 
* A Nstivs womao-tamat. 
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the verandah ; in the evening, with the assistance of 
the overseer, we were able to get a sufficient number of 
bearers to carry us all on to Mian Mir without further 
adventure. In the course of conversation we found that 
one of the ladies was the wife of Lieutenant Donald 
Stewart,* of the 9th Bengal Infantry, and that she and 
her friend were retuntuig lo join thrir respective husbands 
after spending the summer months at Simla. This 
meeting was the beginning of a close friendship with Hir 
Donald and Lady Stewart, whi( h has lasted to the present 
day. 

At Mian Mir (the military cantonment of lailiore' I 
stayed a few days with another half-sister, and from there, 
as the weather was begimiing lo g»ft cooler, I travelled 
day and night. One evening about eight o’clock I was 
disappointed at not having come ucro.ss the usual rest- 
house; lights could be seen, however, at Jio gieat distance, 
and I proceeded towards them ; they turned out to be 
the camp tires of a Cavalry regiment which was halting 
there for the night. Being half famished, and fearing 
that my craving for food was not likely to lie gratified 
unless some one in the camp would take pity upon my 
forlorn condition, I boldly pre.sented myself at the first 
tent I came across. The occupant came out, and, on 
hearing the strait I was in, he with kindly courtesy 
invited me to enter the tent, saying, ‘You are just in 
time to share our dinner.’ My host turned out to be 
Major Crawford Chamberlain,t commanding the Ist 

♦ Now Field Marshal Sir Donald Stewart, Bart., G.C.B., G.O.8.I. 

-f Now General Crawford Chamberlain, C.S.I., a brother of Genera] 
Sir Neville Chamberlain. 
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Irregular Cavalry, the fanioua Skinner’a Horse, then on its 
way to Peshawar. A lady was sitting at the table — Mrs. 
Chamberlain — to whom 1 was introduced ; I spent a very 
pleasant evening, and in this way commenced another 
(•(jnally agreeable and lasting friendship. 
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CHAPTElt III. 

Even the longest jonrney uui;'' come to an end at last, and 
early in Novemlxjr I reached Peshawar. My father, who 
was then in his sixty-ninth year, had ju^t been appointe«l 
to command the division with the tem{H*rary rank f)f 
Major-General. Old as this may apix'ar at a period wh«*ii 
Colonels are superannuated at fifty -seven, and Major- 
Generals must retire at sixty-two, my father did not con- 
sider himself particularly unlucky. As for ioti authorities, 
they evidently thought they were to he •onyratulah d on 
having so young and active an officer to )>lnt c in a position 
of responsibility upon the North-West Frontier, foi amongst 
my father’s papers 1 found letters from ilu' .\dj ulant-GenemI 
and Quartermaster-General expressing high satisfaction at 
his appointment to this difficult command. 

It was a great advantage as well as a great pleasure 
to me to be with my father at this time. 1 had left India 
an infant, and I had no recollection of him nntil I was 
twelve years old, at which time he came home on leave. 
Even then I saw very little of him, as I was at pchool 
daring the greater pert of his sojourn in England, thus 
we met at Peshawar almost as strangers. We did not, 
however, long remain so; his affectionate greeting sotm 
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put an end to any feeling of ahyneea on my port, and the 
genial and kindly epirit which enabled him to enter into 
and sympathize with the feelings and aspirations of mei| 
younger than himself, rendered the year 1 intent with him 
at Peshawar one of the brightest and happiest of my early 
life. In one respect particularly I benefited the inter- 
course and confidence of the year in question. My father 
sjioke to me freely of his ex]ieriences in .Afghanistan, 
where he commanded during the Afghan war first a 
brigade, and then Hhah Shuja’s cfuilingent. The informa- 
tion I in this way gathered regarding the characteristics 
of that |ieculiar country, and the l>e8t means of dealing 
with its still more ‘peculiar people, was invaluable to me 
when I, in my turn, twenty-five years later, found mywjf 
in command of an army in Afghanuitan. 

Eleven years only hiwl elapses! since the first Afghan 
war. when my father went to Peshawar and found 
himsidf again asMociateii with several Afghan friends ; 
some hwl altogether settled in the Peshawar district, for 
m«rly all of tlwwe who had assisted us. or shown any 
friendly feeling towards us. ha*! been forced by Itoat 
Mahomed Khan, on his return as Amir to Kaluil. to seek 
refuge in India. CNie cf the chief of tht«e unfortunate 
refugees was Mahomed Tsmaii Khan, Bhah Bhuja’s Wazir, 
or I*rime Minister. He had heen vwry intimate with my 
father, so it was pleasant for them to meet again and 
talk over events in which they had lioth played sudh 
prominent (larts. reman Khan died aome years agp ; bat 
visitors to India who travel as far at Peshawar may Will 
meet his sons, one of whmn is the Commandant of the 
Khyber Rifles, Lieotenant-Colonel Aslam Khan, C.I.E., a 
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fine specimen of a Native soldier and {gentleman, who has 
proved his loyalty and dono excellent servict' to the Stale 
on many trying occasions. 

My father had also been on terms of intimacy with 
Dost Mahomed himself and many other men of inHueiice 
in Kabul, from whom, while at l\‘8hawar, he received 
most interesting letters, in which anxiety was ofuui ex- 
pressed as to whether the English were aniicahly dis[x»stHl 
towards the Amir. To thee*; cominuiiit*ali(»!is my father 

was always careful to senu couihous and conciliatory 
replies. The correspondence which took |*liic< confirmed 
him in his frequently expressed opinion that it would he 
greatly to the advantage of the Govc^nmeni, and ohviate 
the necessity for keeping such larg<‘ garrisons on the 
frontier, if friendly relations could hv estakhshed with 
the Amir, and with the neighhuuring trihe^, who more 
or less looked to the liuler of Kabul as tin ir (’hi« f Mv 
father accordingly itddresstHl the .Sf*cretaiH !i> ilie tlovem- 
inent of India, and pointed out how 8ucu'S.sfully honn* of 
the most expeiienced Anglo-Indiun ohicial^ had managed 
barbarous tril)eH by kindness and coi’cihation. 

My father was prevented by ill-health froii; remaining 
long enough at Peshawar to see the result (tf his proiX).Hais, 
but it wag a source of great satisfactimi to him to learn 
before he left India* that they were approved of by Lord Lal- 
housie (the Governor-General), and that they were already 

♦ Shortly before my father left Peshawiu* lie received the folio ving 
letter from Colonel Outram, dated Calcutta, the 28rd October, la'iS : 

* As I know that your views as to the policy that should lie pursued 
towards Dost Mahomed must be in accordance with those of tlie 
Governor-General, I accordingly showed your letter to Grant, Courtney, 
and Colonel Low, all of whom were glad to learn that you enteriaitied 
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bearing fruit. That the Amir was himself ready to respond 
to any overtures made to him was evident from a letter 
written by a brother of the Dost's, which was discovered 
amongst the jiapers of Colonel Mai-keson (the Commis- 
sioner of Peshawar) after hia death. It was still more 
gratifying to my father to find that the views of Mackeson’s 
Hucce8m>r. Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edwardes, on this 
subject entirely coincided with his own. This distinguished 
ofiicer and brilliant administrator zealously maintained this 
[Mlicy, and succeediHl in establishing such a good under- 
standing with the iluler of Kabul that, when the Mutiny 
broke otit, .\fghanistan stood aloof, instead of. as might 
have lietui the cas**, turning the scale against us. 

The Peshawar dinsion in was not only the most 

im{>ortant, lint the largest, in India. It included liesides 
.AUock. Kawal Pimli, and Jheluni, the hill-station of Mnrree, 
which bad only Utm recently <H’cu{>i«sl. The cantonment 
of Peshawar had lie«;n laid out hy Sir Colin Carafiliell (after- 
wards Lord Civile), who commanded there when we firs* 
occupied that {ilace in lH-19. He crowded the troops, 
Eurofiean and Native, into as small a space as (lossible in 
order that the station might 1m> the more easily protected 
from the raids of the .\fridis and other robber tribes, who had 
their homes in the neighbouring mountains, and constantly 

lacb Doand view*. op{KMi>d though they be with the general clamour 
for wtu- with the Kabuleae, which appeara to be the cry of the Btmj. 
This, together with the wise forethought you diqilayed before the 
Kabul inaurrection (which, though at the time it found no favour at 
Head-Quartern, was subsequently so moumfolly astahlMied by the 
Kabul massacre, which would have been prevented bad your waminga 
been attended to), showa how well you would combine the military mad 
political control of Uie country beyond the Indus.' 
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descended into the valley for tlie sake of plunder. To 
resist these marauders it was necessary to place guards all 
round the cantonment. The smaller the enclosure, the 
fewer guards would be reijuired. From this point of view 
alone was Sir Colin’s action excusable ; but the result of 
this overcrowding was what it always is, esi>ecially in a 
tropical climate like that of India, and for long years 
Peshawar was a name of terror to the Ejiglish soldier 
from its proverbial unhealthines.s. The wHter-siii)i)ly for 
the first five-and -twenty yen: .- of (Uir oecupation was ex- 
tremely bad, and sanitary arrangements, particularly as 
regards Natives, were apparently consideretl unnecessary. 

In addition to the cordon of sentries roiu.d the canton- 
ment, strong piquets were jxrsled on all tlie princii)al 
roads leading towards the hills : ajid every lu'u.se lind Ut 
he guarded by a rhokular, or watchman, belonging to one 
of the roblrer trilres. The maintaining this watchman was 
a sort of blackmail, without consenting to v^hich no one's 
horses or other property were safe, 'i'iie watchmen were 
armed with all kinds of quaint old rireanns which, on an 
alarm being given, they dischargetl in the most reckless 
manner, making it quite a work of danger to ]>ass along a 
Peshawar road after dark. No one was allowetl to venture 
beyond the line of sentries when the sun hiid set, and even 
in broad daylight it was not .safe to go any disbince from 
the station. 

In the autumn of 1851 an officer - Captain Frank 
Grantham, of the 98th p’oet — was riding ivith a young 
lady on the Michni road, not far from the Artillery 
quarter- guard, when he was attacketl by five hill- men. 
Grantham was wounded so severely that he died in a 
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few days, the horeeH were canned off, but the girl was 
allowed to escape. She rati as fast as she coaid to the 
nearest guard, and told her storj' ; the alarm was g^ven, 
and the wounded man was brought in. The young lady 
was called upon shortly afterwards to identify one of the 
HupiKised murderers, but she could not recognize the man 
as Uung of the {larty who mode the attack ; nevertheless, 
the murderer's friends were afraid of what she might 
reiuemlier, and mode an attempt one night to carry her 
off. Fortunately, it was frustrated, but from that time, 
until she left Peshawar, it was considered necessary to keep 
a guard over the houw in which she lived. 

From all this my reoilers may probably think that 
Peshawar, as 1 first knew it, was not a desirable place of 
r**«ideace ; but I was vety happy there. There was a good 
deal of excitement and adventure ; 1 made many friends ; 
and. alKive all, 1 had. to me. the novel pleasure of being 
with ray father. 

It was the custom in those days for the General com* 
nianding one of the larger di\*isiuns to have under him, 
and in charge of the Hmd-Quarlers station, a senior officer 
styltKl Brigadier. Soi»n after 1 went to Peshawar. Sydney 
Cotton* held this ap)M>intment, and remained in it for 
many years, making a great n^putation for himself daring 
the Mutiny, and kting eventually appointed to the com- 
mand of the division. 

The twro senior officeis on ray father's staff were Lieu- 
tenant Normanf and Lieutenant' Lumsden,; the former 

* The Ute Oenenil Sir Sydney Cotton, G.C.B. 

f Now QenenJ Sir Henry Nonniin. O.G.B.. O.C.M.O.. lately 
Governor of Queenidand. 

X Now General Sir Peter Lnuuden, a.r.B. 
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Deputy Assistant-Adjutant-General and the latter Deputy 
Assistant -Quartermaster -General. The high opinion of 
them which my father had formetl was subsequently jtisti- 
fied by their distinguished careers. Norman, witli si.xteen 
years’ service, and at the age of thirty-four, liecamc 
Adjutant-General of the Army in India, and a year or 
two later Secretary to Government in the Military Depart- 
ment. He finished his Indian st'rvice as Military MeinlMO" 
of Council. Lumsden l)ecamp t,hiartermasttu-Gt‘nend. and 
afterwards A<ljutant-General tin* two highest positions on 
the Indian staff. 

There was a &e|«irate mess for all the staff officers, and I 
remember a curious circumstance in connexion with that 
mess which, unless the exception j»rove.s the rule, is strong 
evidence agaiirst the sujier.stition that thirteen is an unlucky 
number to sit down to dinner, (hi the l.st .Tanuary. iH.'.ff, 
thirteen of us dined together ; eleven years .after we were 
all alive, ne,arly the wliole of the party having taken part 
in the suppression of the >futiny, and five or .six having 
been w'ounded. 

From the time of my arrival until the anti.mn of IKSJt, 
nothing of much importance occurred. I Jivi*d with my 
father, and acted as his Aide-de-camp, while, at the same 
time, I did duty with the Artillery. The 2nd Company, 
2nd Battalion, to which I belonged, was composed of a 
fine body of men, who had a grand reputation in the 
field, but, being somewhat troublesome in quarters, had 
acquired the nickname of ‘ The Devil’s Own.’ Because of 
the unusually good physique of the men. this company was 
selected for conversion into a Mountain Battery, which it 
was thought advisable to raise at that time. I was the 
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only 8ubalt«rn with thin luattory for several months, and 
though my commanding officer had no objection to my 
acting as A.D.C. to niy father, he took good care that I 
'jdid my regiraenUii duty strictly and regularly. 

One very {tainful circuiusUmce stamped itself on my 
memory. I was ohlig<«l to la* present at a dop^g {larade 
— the only one, I am gla<l to say, I have ever liad to attend, 
aithongh the harliaroiis and degrading custom of flogging 
in the anny was not done away with until nc-arly thirty 
years taU;r.* A few years Wfore I jtaned the senicc, the 
ntiiula-r of lashes which might Is* given was limited to fifty, 
hut even under this restriction the sight was a horrible one 
to witness. The parade to which 1 refer was ordered for 
the punishment of two men who ha<l been sentenced to 
fifty tashoa each for selling their kits, and to a certain 
term of itupris«mn)ent in addition. They were fine, 
handsome young Ilors«* Artillerymen, and it was hateful 
to see tbetii thus tettaUsl. Ilesules, one fell it was 
prodiirtive of hnnn rather than goo^l, for it tended to 
destroy the men's self-r«*s|>eet, and to make them com- 
pletely reckleaa. In this instance, no sooner ha^l the two 
Euaii l)e«n release<l from prison than they committed the 
same offence again. They were a second time tried by 
Court-Martial, And sentenced as l^efore. How I longed to 
have the jwwer to remit the fifty lashes, for I felt that 
selling their kits on this occasion was their way of show* 
ing their resentment at the ignominious treatment they 
had been subjected to, and of ppoying that flogging was 
powerless to prevent their repealing the oflbnce. A 
parade was ordered, as on the previous occasion. One 

* 1881 . 
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man was strip^^ed to the waist, and tied to tlie wheel 
oi a gun. The finding and sentence of the Court-Martial 
were read out — a triuni>eter standing ready the w'hile to 
indict the punishment — when the commanding officer. 
Major Robert Waller, instead of ordering him to Iwgin. 
to the intense relief of. I Iwlieve, every officer present, 
addressed the prisoners, tolling them of his distress at 
finding two soldiers belonging to hi.s troop brought up for 
corporal punishment twice in a little more than six wwks. 
and adding that, however little they deserved such lenienc y, 
if they would promise not to connnil liit- same offence 
again, and to behave l>etter for the future, he would remit 
the dogging {cart of the sentence. If the prisoners were 
not ha{){)y, I was ; Imt the clemency was c'vidcntly appre- 
ciated by them, for they {cromisc'd, and liejct their words. 

I did not lose sight of these two men for some }oais, 
and was always gratified to learn that their c<>nduct was 
uniformly satisfactory, and that they u;vd become good, 
steady soldiers. 

The Commissioner, eu chief civil anihorily, when I 
arrived at Peshawar, was Colonel Mackei.nori, a well-known 
frontier officer who had greatly disting^i^l)ed himself 
during the first Afghan war hy liis wen-k among ilie Afridis 
aj^d other border trilees, by whom he was likes! and re- 
spected as much as he was feared. During Shah Hhuja's 
brief reign at Kabul, Mae^keson was contiimally employed 
on political duty in the Khyber Pass and at Peshawar. 
On the breaking out of the insurrection at Kabul, he 
was indefatigable in forwarding supplies and money to .Sir 
Robert Sale at Jalalabad, hastening up the reinforcements, 
and maintaining British influence in the Khylw, a task of 
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no small magnitude when we remember Uiat a raligioas 
war had l>een prcxilaimed, and all true Iielievera had been 
calle<l iiiNin to exterminate the Feringhis. While at 
Peshawar, as Commissioner, his duties were arduous and 
his responsibilities heavy — the more so as at that time the 
Afghan inhabitants of the city were in a dangerous and 
exciu**! state. 

On the 10th Septemljer, iH.’iS, we were horrihed to learn 
that Mackeson had been murdered by a religious fanatic. 
He was sitting in the verandah of his house listening 
to apjs'als from the decisions of his sul>ordinat«a, when, 
towards evening, a man— who had l>een remarked by many 
during the day earnestly engugtsl in his devotions, his 
prayer-car|)et la-ing spread within sight of the house — 
came up and. making a low salaam to Mackeson, presented 
him with a iMi]>er. The C'<immis«ioner. supiiosing it to he a 
pi^tition, stretche<l nut his hand to take it. when the man 
instantly plunged a dagger into his breast. The noise 
conse«]iient on the struggle attracted the attention of some 
of the domestic servants and one of the Native officials. 
The latter tlirew himself l«twM*n Mackeson and the fanatic, 
and WHS himself slightly wounded in his efforts to rescue 
his Chief. 

Mackeson lingered until the 1-lth Septerals^r. His death 
caufKHl considerable excitement in th«> city and along the 
border, iiicrtstaing to an alarming extent when it became 
known that the murderer bml htwn hanged and his body 
burnt. Tilts mode of dis]iosing of one of their dead is 
oonsiderei} by Mahomedans as Uie greatest insult that can 
be offere<l to Uteir religion, for in thus treating the oorpee, 
as if it were Uiat of (by them) a hate<l and despised Hindu* 
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tile dead man is supixised to be deprived of every chance 
of paradise. It was not without careful and deliberate con- 
sideration that this course was decide<l upon, and it was 
only adopted on account of the deterrent effect it would 
have upon fanatical Mahomedans, who count it all gain to 
sacrifice their lives by the murder of a heretic, and thereby 
secure, as they firmly believe, etenuvl happiness, hut loathe 
the idea of being burned, which effectually prevents the 
murderer being raised to the dignity of a martyr, and 
revered as a saint ever after. 

It being rumoured that the Pathans inleniled to re- 
taliate by desecrating the late t’onnnissioner's grave, it 
was arranged that he should la* buried within cantonment 
limits. monument was raised to his nnunory by public 
subscription, and his epitaph* was written by the (lovernor- 
Geueral himself. 

Shortly Itefore Maekestin’s murder my father luul found 
it necessary to go to the hill-station of Murree; the hot 


- ■ HKRK UKS THK IKU»Y 
or 

FREDERICK MA( KESON\ 

Libutekant-Colonkl IX THK Rknoae Army, Comiaxion of 
THE Bath, aki> Commihsioxkb of Pehiiawar, 

WHO WAM HORN SkPTBM3ICB 2X0, IBO?, 

AND DIED SBFTEMliER 14 tH. IBoH, 

OF A WOUND IKFUCTF" BY A REUOIOtS FANATIC. 

*He wa« the beati idcRl of a soldier — coo? t<* ecmce^ c, bmve to dam, 
and atrong to do. Tlie Indian Anny wan proud of IJ.-i noble preAenai 
in ito ranks — not without cause. On the dark page of the Afghan 
war the name of Maekeson shines brightly oui ; thr frontier wm 
his post, and the future his held. The defiles of the KhyWr and the 
peaks of the Black Mountain al^kc witness his exploits. Death still 
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weather had tried him very much, and he required a 
change. He had scarcely arrived there, when be waa 
startled hy the news of the tragedy which had occurred, 
and at onctj detennined to return, notwithstanding its being 
the most sickly season of the year at Peshawar, for he 
felt that at a time of such dangerous excitement it was 
his duty to be prestuit. As a precautionary measure, he 
ordi-red the 22nd F(s>t from Itawal Pindi to Peshawar. 
This and other steps which he deeme<l prudent to take 
soon jutt an end to the disturbances. 

No sooner hud matters quicteil down at Peshawar than 
the Jowaki Afridis, wlio inhabit the country immediately 
to the east (»f yhe Kohat Pa.ss, liegan to give trouble, and 
we went out into camp to sekrt a site for a post which 
would serve to cover the northern entrance to the {lass 
and keep the triliesinen under surveillance. The great 
change of tem|M*rHture. fniin the intense heat he had 
undergone in tlie summer to the bitter cold of November 
nights in tents, was loo severe a trial for my father. He 

fountl him in fn^nt. T iminquenni ctnnniett fell mfer when hi> fell. 
Hi* own (fO%*eniineiu thu* nioun) the lull. 

‘The reputiUion of Lifulenan: ('nloiul Miieke4K>n a* ii wldier ii 
ki owii lo ami ht»nourt-<l b\ all. Hi* value m a pnlitieal aenant of 
llie Stale i* known to none thaji to the (.lovemor-lieiieml him- 

*elf^ who in a iltitfietih and cnentful time liad cauae to mark hia greal 
ability ami the a<lttnrable pnitleuee. dMereiion. and tf^mper, whieh 
added tenfold value to the high i%oUlierly qualilit'S of hk pubUo char* 
aeler. 

* The lomi of i oUmtd Maeke*an*ii life would liave dttiutK^ a vielory ; 
lo Itm liiiii thu*v by the hand of a foul aaaaa«iin* i» a uiimfortuiie of ihe 
heavieat gloom for tlii« Gt>\ernitieiit» wiiieh counted hilH amoiiipl ita 
bravom and boat. 

^0eti«4rtd order* of tin Marquia l>aUic>umk\ Oot^eiiior-G^xiiriiil of 
India* Brd October. ISM. 

‘ Thk uiotittiuent waa erected i»y hi* frtenda.* 
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was then close on seventy, and though apparently active as 
ever, he was far from well, consequently the doctors strongly 
urged him not to risk another hot weather in India. It 
was accordingly settled that he should return to England 
without delay. 

Shortly before his departure, an incident (WcnirtMl which 
I will relate for the benefit of psychological .students : they 
may, perhaps, be able to explain it, I never could. My 
father had some time l)efore i.ssued in^’itatioIl.s for a 
dance which was to take place in two days’ time — on 
Monday, the 17th October, 1853. On the Saturday morning 
he appeared disturlml and unhappy, and din ing breakfast 
he was silent and desjiondent — very different from his 
usual bright and cheery self. On my questioning him as 
to the cause, he told me he had hail an unj'leasant dream 
— one which he had dreamt st \era! times before, and 
which had always been followed by the death of a near 
relation. As the day advanced, in sj)ite of ni\ efforts to 
cheer him, he l>ecame more and more dej-iv'.'ed. and even 
said he should like to put off the dance. I dissuaded 
him from taking this step for the time l»eing, but that 
night he had the same dream again, and the next ntoming 
he insisted on the dance l>eing iKwtitontKl. It s.i<uneti to 
me rather absurd to have to disappunt our friends laH.'aus6 
of a dream; there was, however, nothing for it lutl to 
carry out my father’s wishes, and intimation was accord- 
ingly sent to the invited guests. The following morning 
the post brought news of the sudden death of the half- 
sister at Lahore with whom I had stayed on my wav to 
Peshawar. 

As my father was really very unwell, it was not thought 
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•dviiable for him to tmvd idtomi, no il wm ftrmngiid tlMl 
I shoald aecsotupuny him to BawaJ Pindi. We etortod from 
PeebAwar on the 27th Noverolier, aiidl lirof’e m Itr a# 
NowAhera. The next day we went on to Attock. 1 toand 
the invalid had lienefited ao much hy the ehan^ that it 
watt quite itafe for him to continue the jountey alone, and 1 
conaenUd the nion? readily to le-'ive him, a« I wae anxioua 
to get hack to my hatlery, wliich hatl lieen ordered on 
eervice, and waa then with the forct* aaitenibled at Bazidkhei 
for an ea^teditinn againat the Uori villager of the Jowaki 


Afridia. 

Having aaid farewell to my father, I atarUd for fiazid* 
khel 'early on the ‘iUth Novemla*r. At that time there waa 
no tlirect road to that |iiace from Nowahera, nor waa it 
conaidertd aafe to travel ahme along the alopea of the 
lower Afridi liiita. 1 had, therefore, to go all the way liack 
to Pitahawar to get to my ileatination. 1 nde aa fast as 
relays of horaea could csirry me. in the hop<' that I ahould 
nsich Bazidkhel in time for the fun : hut aoon aftor passing 
Nowahera 1 hettrd guns in the direction of the Kubat Pass, 
and rtailized that I ahould l>e too late. I was very' disap- 
}>oint«d at missing this, my first chance of active aervice, 
and not accom|ianytng the newly raise4l ^fountain Train 
(aa it waa then' calladi on the first occasion of its l>etng 
employed in the field. 

Tlin object of this expeslition was to punish the Jowaki 
aection of the Afridis for their many delinqnencaea during 
the three previous years. Numerfns murders and raids on 
tbedCohat and Peshawar districts, the {dunder of boats <m 
the Indus, and the murder of a European apo^eeaiy, were 
all traced to this tribe. They had been blockaded, and 
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their resort to the salt-mines near Bahaclurkhel and to the 
markets of Kohat and Peshawar had been mterdicted, but 
these measures produced no effect on the recalcitrant 
tribesmen. John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, who had 
come to Peshawar for the purjwse of talking over frontier 
affaii's with Edwardes, the new Coiuniissioner, held a c«)n- 
fei'ence w’ith the malils* of the villag<*s connected with 
the Jowaki Pass, and being anxious to avoid hostilities, 
offered to condone all past otYences if the trilK.*s wonhl 
agree to certain conditions, w'nich, hrieriy, w«ire that no 
further crimes sliould be couinvitted in British territ*>rv : 
that such criminals as had taken refuge in their villages 
should be given up : and that for the future criminals and 
outlaws flying from justice shonbl not be afforded an 
asylum in Jowaki lands. To the second condition the 
whole tribe absolutely refuM-d to agree. They stated, with 
truth, that from time immemorial it was tlx ir custom to 
afford an asylum to anyone demanding ii, and that to 
surrender a man who had sought and fomid shelter with 
them would be a disgrace which they could not eudur^. 

Afridis have curious ideas as to the laws of hospitality ; 
it is no uncommon thing for them to murder their guests 
in cold blood, but it is contrur} to their code of honour 
to surrender a fugitive who has claimed an asylum with 
them. 

The sections of the tril>r,‘ living nearest our territory 
agreed to the first and third of our conditions, no doubt 
because they felt they were in our power, and had suffered 
considerably from the blockade. But the Bori Afridis 
would make no atonement for the past and give no security 

♦ Head men. 
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t<ar the future, although they admitted having robhed and 
murdered our eubjecte. There wae nothing for it, th«»> 
fore, but to send a force against them. This force con- 
sisted of rather more than 1,500 men, Brituh and Native. 
The Afridis made no stand until we reached their main 
position, wlien they offered a stout resistance, whieb, how- 
ever, proved of no avail against the gallantry of the Guidee 
and 66tli (now Ist) Gurkhas. The Bori ullages were then 
df«iroyod, with a loss to us of eight men killed and thirty- 
«»n»! wounded. 

Sufficient punishment having been indicted, our force 
retired. The rear-guard was hotly pri^sscd. and it was 
late in the evening l»efore the troops got clear of tiie 
hills. 

The tribesnutn w'ilh whom we ha*l just ma<l« friends 
sat ill hundreds on the ridgtts watching the pn^ress of the 
fight. It w’as no doubt a great temptation to them to 
attack the ‘ infidels ' while they were at their mercy, and 
eoiiHiderable anxiety was felt by Lawrence and Edwardes 
as to the {larl which our new allies would play : their 
relief was pro|>ortiunate when it was found they intended 
to maintain a neutral attitude. 

I shall not furiher deawrilie the events of that day. more 
es|]ecially as I was not fortunate enough to lie in time to 
take part in the procttedings. I have only referred to this 
expedition as being typical of many tittle frontier fights, 
and because 1 rememlier lieing much impreseed at the 
time with tlie danger of trusting our cmmmameaUons in 
a difficult mountainous country to {leople ctoeely tdlmd 
to those agauul whom we were fighting. This ovar- 
confidenoe in the good laitli of our frontier neighbours 

VOL. I. 8 
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caused ns serious eiulHurassment a few years later during 
the Umbeyla campaign. 

The force remained in camp for some time for the pro- 
tection of the men employed in building the |>oHt, wliich 
was called Fort Maekeson, after the murdered (’em- 
misBioner. When it was completed we returmxl to 
Peshawar. 
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CHAPTER fV. 

I HAt> lia<i a Kreat doa) of fever daring my eighteen 
munthH* residence at Peshawar, and in April, 1S54, 1 
obtained six months' leave to Kashmir. I travelled tad 
Murree to Abiiottaiiad, along the route now well known as 
the 'Gnilies.' Here 1 was joined by Lieutenant George 
Ihainey Brown,* a sabaltem of Home Artillery, witli whom 
1 chummed at Peshawar. 

Ahlioftal>ad was a very small place in thoae days. It 
was named after its first iH'puty-Commissioner, James 
Abbott, 'f famous for his journey rei Itokham and Khiva th 
Russia in 1889, undertaken for the release of Russian 
pnsoncrs who were kept us slaves by the Turkomans. He 
ha«i just left, and had been succeeded as l>eputy-Commis> 
sinner by a Captain Becher, who. fortunately for us, was 
away in the district. I say fortunately, beesutse we wwe 
bent on visiting Khagan. and ha<l obtained permisskm 
from the Commissioner of Peshawar to do so. He had t<dd 
us to apply to Beeher for asaistanoe, Imt from what we 
heard of that officer, it did not seem likely be would help 
us. Rh^pin was beyond our Itafder, mid the hihabitante 
were said to he eveoi more tanatioul than the rest of the 

* Now m rsUrwl Msjor tiMMnl. 
t Now Usaena Sir Jmmm AjAau, K.0.1). 
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frontier tribes. The Commissioner, however, liad given 
UB leave, and as his Deputy appeared to be tlie kind of 
man to create obstacles, we made up (uir minds to slip 
away before he returned. 

We started on the 2l8t May, and man bed to Hahibula- 
Ki-6hari. Here the road bifurcates, one branch leading 
to Kashmir, the other to Khagun. We took tile latter, and 
proceeded to Balakot, twelve miles further on. which was 
then our frontier |)ost- There we found n small guard of 
Frontier Police, two of v liom we induced to accompany 
us on our onward journey for the purjxwe of assisting 
to look after the baggage and collecting coolies. Thiw 
days’ more marching brought us to Khagam Tlie road 
almost the whole way from lialakol ran along a precipi<*e 
overhanging the Nainsukh river, at that finn* of yiar a 
rushing torrent, owing to the uielting of the s»io\vs on lh»* 
higher ranges. The track was rough, st^^*p, and in some 
places very narrow. We (uossed and rt,cn»ss«<l the river 
tjeveral times ]*y meaiitt iif snow-hiiiijit R. wlii< h, spanninK 
the limpid, jade-coloured water, had a vrv pretty effwt. 
At one point our nkikarrix' stftjijxjd, and |ir(»udly lold us 
that on that very 8jK)t their tril»ft had desiroyed a Sikh 
army sent against them in the time of iUinjit Sing. It 
certainly was a place well chosen for a stand not more 
than fifty yards wide, with a perisindicular cliff on one 
side and a roaring torrent on the <dher. 

The people apparently did not object to our ladiig in 
their country, and treated os with much civility throughout 
our journey. We were enjoying ourselves immenflely. so 

* Men who can^ the gnu*, and point out the tiMMt likely for 

game, etc. 
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when an oMcial cover reached u« with the si^natare ot the 
dreaded Depntjr-Cotnmisiiioner in the corner, we agreed 
that it would tw uiiwiee to open it juat then. 

Khagati wae almoet buried in loiow. The aeenary waa 
nuignihceiit, and liecame every moment more wonderftU aa 
we slowly dim lied the steep ascent in front of ua ; range 
after range of tmow-capiied mountains diacloaed themeelvee 
to our dew, rising higher and higher into the air, until at 
laat, towering aliove all, Nanga Parhat* in all her epoUeea 
lieauty waa revealcsi to our aatoniahed and delighted gaze. 

We could not get lieyond Khagan. Our oooliee refused 
to go further, alleging aa their reason the danger to be 
dreaded from avalanches in that month ; but 1 suspect that 
fear of hostility from the trilies further north had more to 
do with Uieir reluctance to proceed than dread of falling 
avalanches. We remained at Khagan for two or three days 
in ihf ho|i« of lieiug able to ahoot an iliex. but we were 
disappoinual ; we never even saw one. 

W*e retraced our ate|is wiUi considerable regret, and 
reached Hahibula-Ki-Cihari on the 81st May. Here we 
received a seound official document from Abbottabad. It 
contained, like the previous letter, whicl) we now looked 
at for Uie first time, orders fur our immediiUe return, and 
warnings that we were on no account to go to Khagan. 
Bince Uten Khagan has been more than once visited by 
British officers, and now a road is in course of oonshruction 
along the route w« travelled, as beiug a more direct line of 
oommunica^n witli Oilghit than that mia Kashmir. 

We made no delay at Habibola^Ki-Ghari, but started at 
once for tiie lovely Vale of Kssliaur, where we q^t the 
* SIMOO feel above the sea^evd. 
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summer, amnsuig ourselves by making excursions to all 
the places of interest and beauty we had so often heard 
of, and occasionally shooting a bear. Tlie place which 
impressed me most was Martund,* where stand the pictur- 
esque ruins of a once renowned Hindu t<>inple. These 
noble ruins are the most striking in size and jwsition of 
all the existing remains of the past glories of Kashmir. 

From Martund we made «>ur way to Vemag. the cele- 
brated spring which is supposefl to he the source of the 
Jhelum river. The Moghe' KmjH^ror Akl>ar built then* a 
summer [>alace, and the arches, on which it is said resUnl 
the private apartments of the lovely Nur .lehan, an still 
visible. 

We wandered over the h&iutiful and fertile Lolab valley, 
and pitched onr little camp in the midst of groves of 
chunar, walnut, apple, cherry, and |>ench trees ; and we 
marched up the Sind valley, and crossed the Zojji I^a 
Pass leading into Thibet. The M!enery all along this route 
is extremely grand. On either side ar«' 1 >fiy mountains, 
their peaks wrappeil in snow, their sides <*,) dhed with pine, 
and their feet covered with forests, in which is to be 
found almost every kind of decidnous tree. From time to 
time we returned for a few days k) Srinagai, the capital of 
Kashmir, to enjoy the pleasures of m«)re civiliz**<l aociety. 
Srinagar is so well known nowadays, and has been ao often 
described in poetry and prose, that it is ne«*dless for me to 
dwell at length upon its delights, which. ! am inclined to 
think, are greater in imagination than in reality, U h«e 
been called the Venice of the East, and in some resjiecto it 
eertainly does remind one of the ‘ Bride of the Sea,’ bo^ 

* Thiree miles eut of IdamalMid. 
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in its pietnresqaeness and (when one gets into the amidl 
and tortuous canals) its unsavonrinees. Even at the time 
of which 1 am writing it was dilapidated, and the houses 
looked exactly like those made by children out of a padt 
of cards, which a puff of wind might be expected to 
destroy. Of late years the greater [lart of the city has 
been injured by earthquakes, and Hrinagar looks more than 
ever like a card city. The great beauty of the place in 
those days was the wooden bridges covered with creepers, 
and gay with booths and shops of all descriptions, which 
s))anne<l the Jhelum at intervals for the three miles the 
river runs through the town — now. alas! for the artistic 
tmvelU^r, no more. Booths and sho{Mi have been swept 
away, and the cretqiers have disappeared — decidedly an 
advantage from a sanitary point of \iew, but destructive 
of the quaint picturesqueness of the town. 

The floating gardens are a unique and very pretty cliar- 
acteriiftic of Hrinagar. l"h« lake is nowhere deeper than 
ten or twoK'e feet, and in some places much less. Theee 
gardens are ma^le by driving stakes into the lied of tiie 
lake, long enough to project three or four feet above the 
surface of the water. These stakes are placed at intervals 
m an oldong form, and are bound together by reeds and 
raslns twined in and out and across, until a kind 
stationary raft is made, on which earth and turf are piled. 
In this soil seeds are sown, and the crops vi mdons and 
«)ther fruits raised in these fertile beds are extremely fine 
and abundant. 

The magnificent ohunar-tiwea am another very beautiful 
feature of the country. They grow to a great faei||jhl and 
girth, and ao luxuriant and denae is Uieir tediage limt I 
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have eat reading and writing for hours during heavy rain 
under one of these trees and kept perfectly dry. 

The immediate vicinity of Hrinagar is very pretty, and 
the whole valley of Kashmir is lovely beyond description : 
surrounded by beautifully-wooded mountains, intersected 
with streams and lakes, and guy with flowers of eveiy 
description, for in Kashmir many of the gorgeous eastern 
plants and the more simple but swotder ones of England 
meet on common groimd. 'I’o it may ai)proi»riately l>e 
applied the Persian couplet : 

‘ Agar fardos baru-i /.aiiiin .s^t, hauiin ant, liaiiiin aat ’ 

(If there be an Elj-simn on earth, it is lltis, it is thisi. 

The soil is extremely productive ; anything will grow in 
it. Put a stick into the ground, and m an extraordinary 
short space of time it becomes a tree ami iniars fruit. 
What were we about, to sell such a couatty for thrtse 
quarters of a million sterling? It would liave made the 
most perfect sanatorium for our tnaips, and furnishod 
an admirable field for British enterprise and coloniza- 
tion, its climate lieirig as near perfection as anything 
can be. 

How sad it is that, in a countiy ‘ where ♦•very prospect 
pleases, only man’ should lie ‘vile’! And man, as he 
existed in Kashmir, was vile — vile, I>ecaase so tniserubie. 
The Mahomedan inhabitants were l»eing groun<l down by 
Hindu rulers, who seized ail their ttaniings, leaving them 
barely sufficient to keep l«dy and sou! together. What 
interest could such people have in cultivating their land, 
or doing any work beyond what was necessary to mere 
exiatence? However hard they might lalxiur, their effort* 
would benefit neither themselves nor their children, and 
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lo their only thought was to get through life with as littls 
exertion as possible — in the summer sitting in the sun 
absolutely idle the greater {wrt of the day, and in the 
winter wrapfied up in their blankets, under which were 
concealed curious littki vessels called kangriM, holding 
two or three bits of live charcoal. Every Kashmiri still 
carries one of these kamjriM, as the most economical way 
of keeping himself warm. 

Early in September we said gotsl-bye to the happy valley 
and returiKKl to I'eehawar. where 1 rejoined the Mountain 
Balteiy. 

In Ni)vemla*r, lo my great delight. I was given my jacket. 
At first my happiness was somewhat damped by the fact 
that the tnxip* to which I was ]K>sted was stationed at 
Imballa. I di«l not want to leave I’eshawar, and in the 
end 1 ha<i n«it to do so, as a va<-ancy most opportunely 
occurred in one of the tnaijm of Horse .\rtilleni* at that 
station, which was given to me. 

Life on tlie frontier in those days had a great charm for 
most young men ; thtins was always something of interest 
going on ; military expeditious were constantly taking place 
or lieing speculated u|ion, and one lived in hope of being 
uiKingst those cliowm for active service. Peshawar, too, 
notwithstanding it« nnhealthiness, was a fa\’ourite station 
with officers. To me it was {larticularly piquant, for it 
had the largest force of Artillery of any statkm in India 
except Meerut *, the mess was a good one, and was oom> 
posed of as nice a set of fellows as were to be found in the 
•nuy. In addition to the officers of the regunent, 
were a certain number of bonoraiy memben ; all the ittaff 
and civilians belonged to the Artilkry mees, and on guest* 
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nights we sat down as many as sixty to dinner. Another 
attraction was the 'coffee shop/ an institution which has 
now’ almost ceased to exist, at which we all congregatcHl 
after morning parade and freely discussed the home and 
local news. 

The troop to which I was was coiu|M>»tHl of a 

magnificent body of men, nearly all Irishnien, most of 
whom could have lifted me up with one hand. They were 
fine riders, and needed to l>e so, for the stud-horses us«m 1 
for Artillery purjmes at that time were not the quiet, 
w’ell-broken animals of the presc^nt day. I usiul to try my 
hand at riding them all in turn, and thus h arnt to under- 
stand and appreciate the amount of nerve, pati* nee, and 
skill necessary to the making of a goo<l Hors4‘ Artillery 
‘driver/ with the additional advantage that I was Imnight 
into constant contact with tin- mon. Ii also (jualitied me 
to ride in the otlicers’ t(‘am for the regiimmta! brake. The 
brake, it must l>e understood, was drawn by six Itorses, 
each ridden postilion fashion by an ofticei . 

My troop was commanded by Captain Barr, a dear old 
fellow* who had sc^ n a good deal of servic e and was nmeh 
liked by officers and men, hut hardly tlu* ligun for a Horw 
Artilleryman, as he weighed about sc rentacm Htoiie, On a 
troop jmrade Barr tcK)k uj) his jxHition well in advance and 
made his own pace, but on brigade i>Jirades he had lo 
conform to the movements of the other anus, and on thene 
occasions be used to tell one of the sutialtenis as he 
galloped past him to come * left almut ’ at the right time 
without waiting for his order. This, of cimrse, we were 
always careful to do, and by the time we had ciiine into 
action Barr had caught us up and was at his post. 
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Daring the winter of 1854-66 I bad several retoms ol 
Peslma'ar fever, and by the beginning of the spring 
1 was HO reduced that I was given eight mon^' 
leave on medical certificate, with orders to report mysell 
at Mian Mir at its expiration, in view to my gmng 
thrr>ugh the riding conrHe, there Ijeing no Riding-MiMitar 
at Peshawar. 

I decided to return to Kashmir in the finit instance, and 
thence to march across the Himala,\'as to Himla. 

On uiy way into Kashmir I was fortunate enough to fall 
in with a very agreeable travelling coiniianion — Lieutenant 
John Watson.* He was then .\djutant of the Ist Punjab 
('avaliy*, and was lrM>ked u|a>n as one of the most promising 
officers of the Frontier For«*. We spent a very enjoyable 
time in Kashmir, and early in .\ugust 1 started for Himla 
witli two lirother «)fficers named Light and Mercer, whose 
aeqoaintancH I had only recently made, but who turned 
out to l« v*»J 7 ' pleasiint Mlow -travellers. 

We marched nVi Kishtwar. Charnlm. ainl Dharmsata, a 
distance of altotit 400 utiles, through mttsl beautiful 
scenery. At the last-named place I |»arte<l from my com- 
panions, who travelled onwards Ut Simla by the Kulu 
valley, while 1 took the shorter route rid Bibuipur. 

The Himla of thoee days was not the busy and ini)iortant 
place it has since become. The Governor-General eeldotn 
visited it. and the ls»mmander-in-Chief only spent a 
summer there occasionally. When I arrived. Sir WilUam 
Gomm, the Gommander-in-Ohief ol that day, who had been 
spending the hut weather luonGis there, was ahool to give 


* Now OotMnU Sir John Walsoo. V.C., K.0vB. 
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op his command, and Colonel Grant,* who had lieon his 
Adjutant-General, had left not long l)efore. 

The only thing of interest to myself which occmrtHl 
during the month 1 remmned at Simla was that 1 lunched 
with Colonel Artliur Becher, the Qnarteriimster-Ge.neral. 
I think I hear my reader say, ‘ Not a very remarkable 
event to chronicle.’ Hut that lunch was a memorable one 
to me ; indetnl, it was the tnrniiig-|K)int in my (Mincer, for 
my host was good enough to say he shoubl like U> lia\e me 
in his department some (!a>. and this miuvnt a gn at ileal 
to me. Joining a department at that time generally 
resulted in remaining in it for the greater part (»f tine’s 
service. There was then no limit to tin* tenure of staff 
apjioiutments. and the objt'ct of every ambitious young 
officer was to get into one department or another jstlitical, 
civil, or the army staff. My father had always oiquesaod 
upon me that the politicitl departnn iit was ih^ one to 
aspire to, and failing that, the yuiu toiniasier-Generars,^ 
as in. the latter there was the i>esl cliaiice ' f seeing service. 

I had cherished a sort of vague ho|><- tliat I might some 
day lie lucky inougli to lieixmie u ltcpnty .tssistaut-ijiiartor- 
master-General, for although I fully iec(>gni)tnd the ad- 
vantages of a i>olitical career, I jireferretl lieing more closely 
associated with the army, and I had seen enougli of staff 
work to satisfy myself that it would suit me ; so the few words 
spoken to me by Colonel Becher made me supremely liappy. 

It never entered into my head that 1 should get an early 
appointment ; the fact of the (^rtarma.ster- General Uunk- 
ing of me as a possible recruit was quite enougjh for me. 
I was in no hurry to leave the Horse Artillery, to wllieh 

* ■nie late FieU-Manbid IMr Patrick Oraut, a.C.B., (i.<?.8X 
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I wm prr>ud of lioloiigtjig, and in wbieb I ho|ied to me 
Horvieo while etill on the frontier. I left Simla very 
pleaiie^l with the result of my visits and very graieftil to 
Colonel Beeher, who proved a gocxl friend to me ever after, 
and I made my way to Mian Mir, where I went through 
the riding-acdiool cmirm. and then returned to Peshawar. 

The %vint€5r of 1^55*50 ptiHseci much as the cold weather 
generiilly does in the north of India. Our amusements 
consisted of an occasional race-meeting or cricket match. 
l*olo was unknown in those da^'s, and hunting the jackal, 
a sjsirt which has lss*n a source of so much recreation 
to the Peshawar garrison for thirty mid years, had not 
then la^en thought of. It was a pleasant change to visit 
the oulfxists, aivl whenever I got the chance I rode over 
to Mardati, where the (orjts of (i aides were stationed, 
counnainksl hy that gallant soldier, Hurry Luinsden,’*' who 
had misixl the corjm in iHIh under the auspices of Henry 
Lawn^iee, Many were the g^KsI galloiw I enjoyed with 
his hawks, hunting the auhtm * Of work then? was 
plenty at Pt^hawar, for the Itrigatflier. Hydn<\v (otlon/. 
ke|it ns alive with field-days, candiilly instilling into 

• Tlu lale (if'tii'ml Sir UArr^ Luiit«deti. K.t'.S.I.. (\|t. 

Bmitiiird fiorkati. 

I Tliis ollliwr arrnred in India m m t'ornet tn the 1l4lh l 4 |dil I>f«iioeNEi» 
ill lli 0 yrar IHIO, and sllhongh. when kc rf>arl»«xl Pesliawar milli his 
ivgiintni ‘iSltiil In he had W#ti fimv-three >fwr» in 

the ansiy tiid wm d«ty-<ine of age* he hud iiol cvtit to 

CHanmand of a hai-taliofi. He waa an olBrf^' nf ttiiinuial eutfipr 
and aclirity, « fine rider, a pmU^m driB, and m ihoimigh toldier ^all 
round. He wraa not fortatmla anougll lo mm umcb active seriiiw. hwl 
it tituitl' Have hmn a atnim^ of ooirsolalmiii to him lo IWl wtiaii eadiiif 
hia dayii aa Clovamor of ili# Koyal lloiR|i|tal at Cholaoa, llmi k wm hi a 
groat tnoaiiire owing to liia foroaighl and d^is^ialon tlial Iharo waa no 
ioriiitia distiirhaitoi al> Poabawwr ditriiif Ih# tvoniful aittiiitior of tMl. 
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08 bis idea that i>arade-gruundH were simply useful fur 
drill and preliminary instruction, and that as soon as the 
rudiments of a soldier’s education had l>een learnt, the 
troops should leave their nursery, and try as far as 
possible to practise in peace what they would have to do 
in war. Sydney Cotton was never tired of explaining that 
the machinery of war, like all other machinery, should l)e 
kept, so to speak, oiled and ready for use. 

My dream of a staff api>ointuient was realizeil m«>n* 
quickly than I had exjwteiL In the ».urly part of iHotj the 
Surveyor-General ai>plied ?\>r the s<‘rvii;e.s of two or three 
experienced officers to assi.st in tiie survey of Kashmir. 
Lumsden. the IXA.Q.M.G., was one of those stjUt-n-d htr 
the duty, and I was appointed to t)t 1 n-iaie for him. So 
delighte<l was I to get my foot on the lowest i iingid the 
staff ladder, that 1 cheerfully agretsl to the comlition my 
Captain insisted uiKUi, that I should }>erforni my regiun-ntal 
duties in addition to the staff tt(»rk. Things went nterrily 
with me for a short time, wlmn n>ost uucHHiotetlly my 
hopes of some day lojcoming (juarteruiaster-Geneial of 
the Army iti India were ilashevi to the , around hy the 
Governor-General refusing to confinn !u\ appointment, 
because I had md {massed the prescrilicd examinatton in 
Hindustani. A rule existerl rwjuiring a language te«t, hut 
it had seldom l>een enforcetl, certainly nf»t in the c&m of 
‘ acting appointments,’ so that this refusal came as a great 
blow to me. It had, however, excellent results, for it 
made me determiner] to pass in Hindustani. It was then 
Hay, and in July the half-y^ly examination wa« to be 
held. 1 forthwith engaged the liesi munshi * at Peshawar, 
* Instrnetor in Oriental langueasN. 
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shut myneU up, and utudiad Indian literature from mom* 
ing till night, until 1 felt pretty confident of succeee. 

Ju8t before the examination took place, the officer who 
had Htepped into ray ehoee when 1 waa turned oat (Idea* 
tenant Mordaunt FiU-Gerald, of my own regiment) was 
offered an apixiintment in the Punjab Frontier Force. He 
conHulte<l me as to the tnlviatibility of accepting it, and I 
told him 1 thought he ought not to do so. 1 considered 
this most disinterested advice, for 1 had good reason to 
Ivelieve that I should l>e rc^-appoiiited to the staff, should the 
ap{M>intraent again l»ecf>me vacant. Fortunately for me, Fitz* 
Gerald followed the usual procedure of those who delight in 
consulting their friends. He listeneil to my advice, and 
tlien decided not to follow it. .Vcixjrdingly, he joined the 
I'nujab Frontier Force, whilst 1, having passed the 
examinatiiuu, went back to the aiveksl appointment, and 
continued in the department, with the exception of one or 
two short intervals, until 1H7H. when I left it as Quarter- 
master -General . 

The autumn of was a vety sickly one at Peshawar; 
fever was rife amongst tlie troojM, and in the hope of 
shaking it off Hrigadier Cotton got ]ienuisston to tsd;e a 
omtain number into camp. It was Septeralwr, and the sun 
was still very hot, so that it was necessary to begiii the daily 
march long before dawrn in order to reaeli the new camping 
ground while it was still tolerably cool. We crossed the 
Kabul river at Nowabera, which place was then being 
made into a station for troops, and marched about the 
Yusafsai plain fmr three weeks. The ebiet diffienlky 
was the absemse of water, and 1 had to proiqpect the 
eounU-y efvery afternoon for a snffieient aupply, and to 
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determine, with regard to this sine qua nan, where the 
camp should be pitched the next day. On one occasion 
the best place I conld discover was Iwtwoen two end 
three miles off the main road. There wa.s no tlifficulty 
in reaching it by day, but I was afraid of some mistake 
being made when we had to le*ive it in the small hours 
of the morning, few things being more lanvildering than 
to find one’s way in the tlark from a camp [utched in 
the open country when once the tents have Insm struck. 
It was my duty to lead the column and see that it marcbesl 
off in the right direction ; knowing how anxious the 
Brigadier was that the new ground should }«■ reached while 
it was cool, and the niett he thus saved from exjxisure U) 
the sun, I was careful to note my pi>sition with regard to 
the stans, and to explain to the othcer who was in orders to 
command the aelvanee guard the dir»‘cti<in he must take. 
WTien the time eamo to start, and the Ihigadiei wa,*. alsmt 
to order the bugler to sound the m.u<'h, I saw tliat th% 
advance guard was drawn up ai ngia angles Ui the 
way in which we had to })rtH.*e<Hi. Thf! uffia r command, 
ing it was {xisitive he wa.s right, and in this he was 
supported by Brigadier Colton and sctne of tlie other 
officers; I was etjaally jwsitive that he was wrong, and 
that if we marched as he projiosed, wi; should find nurselvim 
several miles out of our course. The Brigudioi settled the 
question by saying I was responsible for the trwps going in 
the right direction, and ordering me to show the way. 
The country was perfectly bare, there was not a tree or 
object of any kind to guide me, and the distance seemed 
interminable. I heard opinions freely expressed that I was 
on the wrong road, and at last, when the Brigadier himself 
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dime up to me and fiatd he thought I mnei have lout the 
\vay» I really l>egan waver in my conviction that I wa« 
riglit. At that moment my horae ^tumbled iiiki a ditch, 
which jtroved to he the lK>undiiry of the main road* I vran 
imuieiiHtily relievcKi, the lJriga<lier was delighted, and from 
tliat moment I think he was aaiished that 1 hach what is fio 
essf^ntial u> a Quarlermaster-Gerieral in the fields the hump 
of lotralily. 

In Octolier the Artillery into the practice camp at 

Chiiiiikaiiie, alK>ut live mites from IVsIiawar. It was 
inti'tuled thiit we should remain there for a couple of 
months, but ticdore tlu* end of that time 1 had to join the 
(teneral at Itawal Findi, where he had gone on a tour of 
insjieetion. Ihting anxious not to shirk my n^gimental 
duty, I did not leave Chamkanie until the last moment, and 
had hut one day in which to reach iUwal Pindt, a distance 
of one hundred miles, which I >iccoiuplished on horseback 
Isflwimi 7 a.m. and ti p,m,, only sUippiiig at Attock a 
short time for rtdn^shmiuil. 

This kmr with (ieneral Heed ended my staff duties for a 
time, as the survey in Kashmir had come t4> an end and 
I Jiuisdeii rejoiiusl his apiMiintmefil Udort? Chrisliiias. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

Towards the close of the yc«r 1H5G, a rumour r<}iMrhe<l ut* 
that the Amir, Dost Mahomed Kiian. was shortly exj^ecteil 
to arrive at Peshawar to meet the Chief Conunissicuier. Sir 
John Lawrence, who had recently l)een nia<le a K.C.H. 

Before describing the Amir’s visit and its results, it 
seems desirable that I should briefly explain how ami why 
the visit was brought about, ami then emU avour to show 
what an iraixirtant l)earing its results had on the great 
crisis which occurred so unexjtectedly a few months later. 

It will he rememl>ered that the murdttred Mackeson 
was succeeded as Commissioner of Peshawar hy Herbert 
Edwardes, one of the most remarkable men tliat the 
Indian Army has ever prmluced. and who, as I have 
already mentioned, entirely concurred in my father’s ex- 
pressed opinion as to the gi'eat advantage it wouI<l Ixj 
for the Government of India to enter into more friendly 
relations with the Ruler of Kabul. They Ijoth held that 
the constant troubles all along our frontier were in a 
great measure due to the Amir’s hostility, and that such 
troubles would increase rather than diminish unless we 
could succeed in establishing an entente cordiale with Dost 
Mahomed. 



IHMJ LORD DALHOUSlE'fi AFGHAS POLICY 5 I 

In 1B54 Edwardes had a oorFespondence with the 
Oovernor-General on the Huhject, and on one occssioii 
expreseed himnelf m followa : ‘ My own feeling ia, that 
we have much injured Duet Mahomed, and may veiy 
well afford to let hy-gone« be by-gonea. It would con- 
tribute much to the aeonrity of thia frontier if opoi 
relationa of goodw'ill were eatahliHhed at Kabul. There 
ia a HullenneKe in our prt^nt relationa, aa if both 
])artie 8 were brooding over tht! f»aat, and expecting an 
opiKirtunity in the future. Thia keepe up excitement 
and unreat, and prevents our indnence and inetitutiona 
taking nN)t. I ahoiild la* very gliul to aeii a new account 
o|iened on the It^ie of an open treaty of friendship and 
alliance.' 

LunI italhou.Hie waa (luite in a<'cord with Kdwardee. He 
thotight it very deairabte to be r>n lietter terms with 
Kabul, but Itelieved this to l>e a n'siilt diflicult to attain. 
' 1 give you,’ he saiii in a letter to K«laarde»(. • rartf Naurh^^, 
and if you <»n only bring about such a result as you 
pro|)o(ie, it will be a new feather in your cap.’ 

Lord Dalhouaie was supported by the British Govern- 
men! in his opinion as to the desirability of coming to a 
lietter understanding with the .\mir. War witli Russia was 
then imminent, and the strained condition of European 
|K)Utics made it exfiedient that we should be on more 
amicable tenns with .\tghanistan. 

The Governor-General thus wrote to Edwardes : 

‘Prospects of a war lietween Rufsia and Turkey are 
watched with intei'esi hy all. ... In England they 
are fidgety regarding this border beyond all reason, and 
most anxious for that declared amity and that formal 
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renewal of friendly relatione which you advocate in \ (mr 
letter.’ 

The balance of Indian opinion, however, was apiinsl our 
making overtures to Dost Mahomed. John Lawrence, at 
that time the great jx)wer in the Punjab, was altogether 
opposed to Edwardes’s policy in this matter. lie admitted 
that it might l)e wise to renew intercourse with the Kabul 
ruler if he first expressed his regret for itrevious misunder- 
standings ; but later he wrote to Ed warden : 

* I dare say you are rigid . still, I cannot divest invself 
of the idea that it is a mixtakr, and will end in mixing us 
up in Afghan politics and affairs more liian is desirable. 
The strength which a treaty can give us .sitems to la- a 
delusion. It will be like the reed on which, if a man lean, 
it will break and pierce his hand.' 

John Nicholson, Outrain. and James .\iilK»lt agiced with 
Lawrence. They urged that any advanc< on our part 
would be looked ujxin as an indication of consi:ioiis xxeak- 
ness; and the probability was that an arrogant, irritated 
Mussulman ruler would regard an overinre as a pr<K>f of 
our necessity, and would make our necessity his opjHir- 
tnnity. But Lord Dalhotisie, while anxioii.s to avoid any 
communication lieing made which could la? liable to mis- 
construction, saw' neither objection nor risk in o|iening the 
door to reconciliation, provided no undue anxietx was dis- 
played on our part. The Govemor-Generai practically left 
the matter in the hands of Edwardes, who lost no time 
in trying to attain the desired object The greatest for- 
bearance and diplomatic skill were necessary to bring the 
n^otiations to a satisfactory terpiination, but they were 
concluded ut last, most successfully, and to Edwardes alone 
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18 due the credit, it is instructive to read the full record'^ 
of this tedious and difficult piece of diplomacy, for it 
serves as an interesting example of Oriental subtlety and 
circumlocution, contrasted with the straightforward dealing 
of a high-minded Englishman. 

The Amir wrote a letter to the Governor-General couched 
in most satisfactory terms, which he forwarded to Peshawar 
by the hand <jf his conlidential secretary, and which re- 
ceived, as it deserv'ed, a very friendly reply. This resulted 
in Dost Mahomed sending his son and heir-apparent, Sardar 
Ghulani Haidar Khan, to Peshawar, and deputing him to 
ai-t as liis Plenipotentiary in the negotiations. Ghulani 
Haidar Khan reacherl Peshawar in March, IB.’iS, where he 
was met i>y the Chief Coniinissioner, and on the dOth of 
that month the treaty was conchide<l. * It guaranteed that 
we should resiieci the Amir s {Kissessions in Afghanistan, 
and never interfere with them ; w'hile the Amir engaged 
similarly io respect British terriuny, and to be the friend 
of our friend.s and the enemy of our enemies.' 

The Governor-General had at first resolved to entrust to 
Edwardes the duty of meeting the expected Envoy from 
Kabul, and orders to that effect were issued. But 
I'idwardes, more anxious for the success of the negotiations 
than for his own honour an<l glory, w'rote to Lord Dal- 
housie suggesting that the Government of India should be 
represented by the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, and 
promising to afford Sir John Lawrence ail the assistance in 
his power. Edwardes believed that the importance of the 
treaty would lie enhanced in the eyes of the Afghans by 

* Bee ' Memorials of the Life and Letters of Major-General Sir 
Herbert Edwardex.' 
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the presence of the higher oifficial ; and in this opinion the 
Governor-General concurred. On the conclusion of the 
treaty, Lord llalhousie wrote to Edwardes : ‘ 1 congratulate 
you and myself and all else coneenied on this successful 
issue of the negotiations, which have now lastiHl just a 
year,' 

This treaty of &Iarch, 185f>, was only i»rcliminary to that 
for the ratification of wliich ilu^ Amir came in iHU'son to 
Peshawar the following year. 

Towards the end of Dost Mahonieil found liimsidf 
in considerable difficuilties, and avpjH'aled to Uh for aHsistance. 
A revolt had occurred at Herat, and a P* rsiaii army was 
preparing to l>esiege that fortress : the chiefs and |KH»ph« of 
Kandahar were disaffected: and the province of lialkh was 
threatened ’with invasion l>oth hv tht* King of Bokhara and 
hy Turkoman hordes. The Amir looked upon Herat as an 
integral part of the Afghan dominions, and was very de- 
sirous of re-establishing his authority over that phice and 
preventing its falling into the hands of Persians; hut 
lie felt himself too weak to have any hope of success with- 
out help from us in men and money. It was. therefore. 
Dost Mahomed’s interest to convince the J^ritish Govern- 
ment that the Shah ha<l infringed the conditions of an 
engagement entered into wdtii us in 185;!, under which 
Persia abandoned all claim to Herat. The Amir thus 
hoped) to establish a quarrel lietween England and Persia 
for his own lienefit, and to secure our assistance against 
the latter power. To further this design. Dost Mahorned 
offered to come to Peshawar and consult wdth the British 
authorities. Edwardes was in favour of the proiKisedi 
visit. John Lawrence was opposed to it, saying he did 
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not think much good would renult from sueb a meeting, 
becuuee it could hardly be anticipated that the viewg of 
the Amir and the Britioh Government would coincide, and 
if i)oKt Mahomed should fail to obtain what he wanted, 
hiB disKatisfaction would be a positive evil. The Govemw- 
(teneral admitted the force of these objections, bat in the 
eiul (H>nBidered that they should lie set aside if the Amir 
was in earnest in desiring a consultation. ' A refusal or 
an evasion to comply with his wish,' Ixird Halhoniue 
thought, ‘ might be misunderstood, and although a meet- 
ing might lead to disapjiointroent and disagreement, it 
would, at any rate, put the relations of the British 
Government with the Amir, as regards Herat. ti|ion a clear 
footing.' 

While this diseiission was going on, the advance of a 
Peraian army for the purpose of liesieging Herat, coupled 
with the insults offered to the British flag at Teheran, led 
to the declaration of war lietween England and Persia- 
The ('hief (.'ominissioner was therefore directed to tell the 
Amir that be would be paid a periodical suliaidy to aid him 
ill cariydng on hostile ofierations against Persia, subject to 
certain conditions. On receiving these instructions, the 
Chief Commissioner directei] Kdwardes to invite the Amir 
to an interview. I>ost Mahomed accepted the invitation, 
but liefore the auspicious meeting could take place Lord 
Jtalhousie bad left India, and Lord Canning reigned in his 
stead. Lord Dalhousie resigned on the 29th Febmary, 
1856. after having filled the arduom and reaponuble poaitkm 
of Governor-General for no less than eight y^rs, adding 
year by year fresh lustre to bis s^endid r^utation. 

The first day of 1857 witnessed the meeting between the 
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Amir of Kabal and tlie Chief Comniissiuner of the Punjab. 
The Aiuii'*s camp was pitched at the month of the KhyJ)er 
Pass, and that of the Chief CommisBiomu' on the plain near 
Jamrud. Barr's troop of Horse Artillery fornu*«l part of 
tlie escort, so I was in the midst of it all. On the occasion 
of the Amir's first visit to the English camp, there was a 
force present of upwards of 7,000 soldiers, including 
three regiments of British Infantry ; the troops lined the 
road for more than a mile, and it was evidtmt that their 
strength and soldierly apjH'iuance inspired the Amir an«l 
his followers with a very salutary feeling of awe and 
admiration.* 

The result of the conferences Iwtwetm llicsc two great 
personages was an agreement confirming the tiealy of the 
year l)efore. In addition, the Amir lH)und himself to 
up a certain number of regular troops for the defence of 
Afghanistan, so long as the war with Persbi contimuai, m 
consideration of a monthly subsidy of Us. Itkt.tMM) ami a 
gift of 4,000 muskets. He also engaged to counnunicaU- 
to the Government of India any overtures he might rec«tive 
from Persia, and he consented to allow Jiritish {(fficers to 
visit certain parts of his dominions, either for t'ne pttrfMwe 
of assisting his subjects against Persia, or to asce rtain that 
the subsidy was properly applied. 

I have dwelt at some length on this treaty with Afghan- 
istan, first, because the pjlicy of which this was ih#f out- 
come was, as I have already shown, initiateil by my 
father ; and, secondly, because I do not think it ia gener- 
ally understood how imix)rtant to us were its reeulta 
Not only did it heal the wounds left open from the first 
- ‘ MemoriiUa of Major-Genend Sir Herbert Edwardea.' 
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Afghan war, but it relieved England of a great anxiety at 
a time when throughout the length and breadth of India 
there waa diatreea, revolt, blouduhed, and bitter diatmet of 
our Native troopa. l)o«t Mahomed loyally held to his 
engitgeiiieiita during the troiibloua days of the Mutiny 
which HO ({uickl}’ followed ihia alliance, when, had he 
tiiriKHl HgainKt uh, we nhould aasuredly have lost the 
Punjab; Delhi could never have l>een taken; in fact, 1 
do not nee how any part of the country* north of Bengal 
could have Itecm Haved. l>ust Muhonted'H own people could 
not understand Itis attitude. They frequently came to 
him tluring the Mutiny, throwing their turimns at his feet, 
and praying him as a Mahoine<lan seize that opportunity 
for destroying the ‘ infidels.’ * Hear the news from Delhi,* 
lltey urged : ‘see the difliculties the Feringhia are in. Why 
don’t you lead ns on to take advantage of their weakuesa, 
and win tsick Ptishawar ■.*'* 

But I am antici|iating, and must return to my 
narnitive. 

The clause of the treaty which interested me iiersonally 
Whs that relating to British officers being allowed to \isit 
Afghanistan, to give efftart to which a Mission was de- 
Hpali'hed to Kandahar. It consisted of three officers, 
the brothers Harry and Peter Lumsdeii, and Dr. Bellew, 
together with two of Edward<‘s’s IrosltHl Native Chiefs. The 
selts'tion of Peter Luniaden as a member of this Mission 
again left Uie Deputy AsHistant-Quartermaster-Generalship 
vacant, and I was a second time appointed lo officiate in 
his alateiuM*. 

Bhortly afterwards the General of tin? division (General 
* * Mstaorisls of Major>U«ii«ral ffir HsrtMMrt Kdwsrdes.* 
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Beed) started on his toar of inspection, taking me with 
him as his staff officer. Jhelum was the first place we 
visited. Whether the sepoys had then any knowledge of 
what was so soon to happen is donbtful. If they had, 
tjhttre 'kM no evidence that snch was the case. Nothing 
could have been imore proper or respectful than their 
behavmnr ; no crimes were reported, no complaints were 
made. The British officers, certainly, had not the slightest 
idea of the storm that was brewing, for they spoke in the 
wannest terms of their men. 

From Jhelum we went to Kawal Pindi. John Lawrence 
happened to be in camp there at the time, and looked on 
at the General’s insi)eetion. At the conclusion of the 
parade he sent his secretary to ask me if I would like to 
be appointed to the Public Works l.)t!|)artn»ent. I reejiect- 
fuUy declined the offer, though \eiy grateful for its having 
been made. Borne of my friends doubted the wisdom of 
my refusing a permanent civil appointment . but it meant 
having to give np soldiering, which I could not make up 
my mind to do, and though only officiating. 1 was already 
in the department to which of all others 1 wtriied to 
bdong. 

Nowshera was the last station we visited. U was the 
beginning of April, and getting rather hot for parading 
troops. I there met for the first time the present €om- 
mander-in-Chief in India, General Sir George White, who 
was then a subaltern in the 27th (Inniskillingy BeipiDent. 

1 recollect the commanding officer of the tibe Native 
Infamtry corps at this station, who had served all his life 
with clean-looking, closely-shaven Mindostanis, pohatiow 
with a look of contempt, not to say disgust, to some Bililw 
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(a certain pr(>|x>rtion of whom had be«i tuidpr recent ordcM 
enlisted in regiments of Native Infantry), and expreeaipg 
his regret that he could not get them to shave tliw bewraw 
and cut ilietr hair. ‘ They quite spoil the lo(A of my 
regiment,’ he said. In Icsis than two months* time the 
Hindustanis, of whom the Colonel was so proud, had bndcen 
inki oi>en mutiny ; the despised Sikhs were the only baen 
of the regiment who remained bithful ; and the command' 
ing officer, a devoted soldier who lived for his regiment, 
and a ho implored that his men might not have th^ 
aniiK taken away, as he had * implicit (»nfidenoe ’ in 
them, and would ‘ stake his life on their fidelity.' had 
tduwn his brains out Ijecause he found that confidence 
luisplat'ed. 

Towards tlio end of April I was ordered to report on the 
ea]iahilities of Cherat (now well known to all who have 
l»een stationed at Feshawar) as a sanatorium for European 
soldiers. 1 spent two or three days surveying the hiH 
and searching for water in the neighbourhood. It was 
not safe to remain on the top at night, so 1 used to return 
ejicli evening kt the plain below, where my tent was pitched. 
On one oocaaton 1 was surprised to find a camp had risen 
up during my aliserice quite close k* my tent. I discovered 
Uiat it belougtfd to Lieutenant-Colonel John Nicholson, the 
liepuiy -Commissioner, who was on his lour of inspecUon, 
and \'eiy sucui 1 received an invitation k) dine with him, at 
which 1 was greatly pleased. John Nicliolsou was a name 
k» conjure with in the Punjab. 1 had heard it menticmed 
with an amount of reefiect — indeed, awe^ — whkh no otlmr 
name could excite, and I was all cnrioei^' to see the 
man whose induenoe on the frontier wee so great tliat his 
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word was law to tlie refractory tribes amonjjst whom he 
lived. He had only lately arrived in Peshawar, having; 
been transferred from Bannu. a difficult and trouble- 
some district ruled by him as it had nevejr Iweii ruled 
before, and whex'e he made such a reputation for himself 
that, while he was styled ‘ a pillar of strength on th«‘ 
frontier ’ by Lord Dalhousie, he was looked up to as a gotl 
by the Natives, who loved as much as they feared hiiu. 
By some of them he was actually worshipped as a saint ; 
they formed themselves into a •^cct. axid called ihcmwlves 
‘ Nicholseyns.’ Nicholson impii-ssed ine more prt)foundly 
than any man I had ever met before, or have »>ver nuU 
since. 1 have never seen anyone like him. He was the 
beau-ideal of a soldier and a gentleman. His appt?arancc 
was distinguished and commanding, with a sense of [siwer 
about him which to my mind was the result of his haxing 
passed so much of his life amongst the wild ,tnd lawless 
tribesmen, with whom his authority was siijaeme. Inu.r- 
eonrse with this man amongst men made !m more eager 
than ever to remain on the frontier, and 1 was seized with 
ambition to follow in his footsteps. Had i never s»‘en 
Nicholson again, I might have thought that the feelings 
with which he inspired me were U) some extent the result 
of my imagination, excited by the astoii’shing storitis 1 
had heard of his power and influence : iny admiration, 
however, for him was immeasurably strengthened when, 
a few weeks later, I served as his staff officer, and 
had opportunities of observing more closely his splendid 
soldierly qualities and the workings of his grand, simple 
mind. 

It was the end of April when I returned to Peshawar 
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from Cherat, and rapidly getting hot. On the strength of 
being a D.A.Q.M.G., I had moved into a fietter house than 
I liitherto lieen able to afford, which 1 shared idth 
Lieutenant Hovenden of tiie Engineers. We were just 
Mfttling down and making ourselves comfortable for the 
long hot weather, when all our plans were a]>set by the 
breaking out of the Mutiny. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

The first thimtenings of comi?^g trouble wtue heard in 
the early part of 1857. liuring the months of Fehnuirv, 
March, and April, rumours reached us at rtjshawar «>f 
mysterious chujfattiH (unleavened cukes) hein*; scmt uIhuii 
the country with the object, it was ullej^ed. of jireparing the 
Natives for some torthcoming event. There wa^> uih4) an 
evident feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction in the minds 
of the 8eiK>y8- We heard that (lie IPtli Native In- 
fantry at Berhampur, a milituiy^ station uIhmO 10f> miles 
from Calcutta, had l»roken o|)en the iiells-of anus,* and 
torcibly taken possesBion of their musket s and Hiumuniiiont ; 
that a Bei)oy named Nfangal Pandy ^ to the 

34th Native Infantry at BarrackjM>re, IumI ntta< ke<! and 
severely wounded the Adjutant and Sergeiuit Maj* i of his 
regiment ; that it was found necessiiry to disliand llu) l£Hh 
on the 30th March, and the 34th on tlu* fUh May ; that 
bungalows had been bunit in several stations; ami that 
the sepoys at the Schools of Musketiy had objected to use 
the cartridges served out with the new rifles, lM»ca»ise, it 

* Place where the arms and accoutrenienlK of Kshv** r^auiiiewtn 
were kept. 

t This name wa« the origin of the fiepoys generaJlv mlle«l 

Pandies. 
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was asserted, they were greased with a mixture of cow's fat 
and lard, the one being as obnoxious to the prejudices of 
the Hindu as tiie other is to those of the Mussulman. 

It seems strange on looking l)ack that these many 
warnings should have passed almost unheeded, and that 
there should have l>een no suspicion amongst the oflSoers 
serving with Native regiments that discontent was universal 
amongst the sepoys, and that a mutiny of the whole Bengal 
Army was imminent. But at that time the reliance on the 
fidelity of the Native truo|w was unlKxinded, and officers 
lielieved implicitly in the contentment and loyalty of their 
men. Their faith in them was extraordinary. Even after 
half the Native army had mutinied and many officers liad 
iswii miirderetl, those lieionging Ui the remaining regiments 
could not lielieve that their own ]>articular men could lie 
guilty of treachery. 

.At Peshawar there was not the slightest suspicion 
of the extent to which iho evil had spread, and we were 
quite tbumierstnick when, on the evening of the Iltli May, 
as we were sitliug at mess, the telegraph signaller ntshed 
in breathless with excitement, a telegram in his hand, 
whioli proved to lie a message from Itelhi "to all stations 
in the Punjab,” conveying the startling intelligence tliat a 
very serious outbreak liatl occurred at Meerut the (ireviona 
evwQUig, tlwl some of the troopers from tliere liad already 
readied Delhi, that the Natiire soldiers at the latter place 
had joined the mutineers, and that many officers and 
residents at Isilh stations had lieeu killed. 

Lieutenant • Colonel Davidson, eommanding Uie 16 th 
Irregular Cavalry, who Imppened to be dining at mess that 
evening, was the first to recover from the state of con* 
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sternation into which we were thrown by the reading of 
this telegram. He told us it was of the utmost iinjK)rtance 
that the Commissioner and the General should at once 
be put in possession of this astounding news, and at the 
same time impressed upon us the imj>erative ne(“(*H8ity for 
keeping it secret. 

Davidson then hurried off to the Commissioner, who 
with his deputy, Nicholson, lived within a stone’s-throw of 
the mess. Edwardes drove at once to the Generars house, 
while Nicholson came to our mess. He too pointed out to 
us the importance of preventing the news from getting 
al)out and of keeping it as long as possil>le from the Native 
soldiers. 

We had at Peshawar three regiments of Native Cavalry 
and live of Native Infantry, not less than 5,0(K) ?nen, 
while the strength of the two Dritish regiments and the 
Artillery did not exceed 2,000. This Eiiro|man fort e was 
more than sufficient to coin; with the eight Native coqm, 
but in the event of any general disturbance amongst the 
Native troops, we had to calculatKi on the probability of 
their being joined by the r>0,000 inhabitants (»f the city, 
and, indeed, by the entire population of the Pesliawar 
valley ; not to 8i>eak of the tribes all along the lwu*der, 
who were sure to rise. 

It was an occasion for the gravest anxiety, and the delay 
of even a few hours in the 8e{K)y8 becoming aware of the 
disastrous occurrences at Meerut and Delhi meant a great 
deal to us. 

Fortunately for India, there were good men and true at 
Peshawar in those days, when hesitiition and irresolution 
would have been fatal, and it is worthy of note that they 
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were comparatively young luen—Edwardes was thirty- 
seven, Nicholson thirty-five; Neville Chamberlain, the dis- 
tinguisiieil t'omniandant of the Punjab Frontier Force (who 
was hastily summoned from Kohat, whcfre he happened to 
1)6 on his tour of in8i)e(!tion), was thirty-seven; and the 
Brigadier, Sydney Cotton, though much older, being sixty- 
five, was not only exceptionally young for his years and 
full of eiiergj' and intelligence, but actually much younger 
than the average of General ofticers commanding stations 
in India. 

At once, on hearing of the Mutiny, Ed warden, acting in 
unison with Nicholson, sent to the post-oftice and laid 
hands on all Native correspomlence ; the letters they thus 
secured showed hut too plainly how necessary was this 
j)r6caution. The muul)er <»f seditious pajXTS seized was 
alarmingly great ; tliey were for the most imrt couched in 
figurative and enigmatical language, hut it was quite 
suflieiently clear from them that every Native regiment in 
the garrison was more or less implicaUKl and preimn^d to 
join the relnd movement. 

A strong interest attaches to these letters, for thev 
brcHight tt> tho true fwliuj' of the Natives towards us 
at the time, and It was evident from them that the sepoys 
had really In-en made to In-lieve that we intended to destroy 
their caste l>y various unholy devices, of which the issue 
of contaminating carlridg»*s was one. The seeds of dis- 
ufTection had Iwen sown hy agitators, who thought they 
saw an opportunity for reali/.ing their liojie of overUirowing 
our rule, maintained as it was by a mere handful of 
Kuro[>eans in the midst of a vast population of Asiatics. 
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This feeling of antagonism, only giiessml at before, was 
plainly revealed in these letters, never intended to meet 
the European eye. Borne corps did not appear to 
quite so guilty as others, but there could now be no 
doubt that all were tainted with disloyalty, and that 
none of the Hindustani troops could any longer 
trusted. 

In the afternoon of Tuesday, the I2tli Ma> , I received a 
note from the General commanding the division directing 
me to present myself at his liouse the following morning, 
which I accordingly did. Besides (baa ml Beed 1 foinnl 
there the Brigadier, Sydney the ( ommissioner. 

Herbert Edwardes ; the Deputy ConiTnissioner, John Nichol- 
son; Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, aiiti Captain Wright, 
Deputy Assistant- Adjutant-(fenera!. who, like myself, had 
been summoned to record the decisions that might be 
arrived at. 

This meeting was a most m(unent<»uw one. and 1 re- 
member being greatly impressed with tbe cairn ami com- 
prehensive view of the situation taken hy Edwardes and 
Nicholson. They had alremly lK*en in cor?muin!cation 
with the Chief Commissioiier, nml had, previotis to the 
meeting, received a telegram from him apj)ro\diig generally 
of the several proposals they contemplated. John Law- 
rence also informed them that the authorities at Ijahore 
had decided on disarming the Native trwps at Mian Mir 
that very morning. 

The problem to be solved was how the Punjab could \mi 
be made secure with the small fc»rce of British troop 
available— all told not more than 15,000, with 84 gum-- 
against upwards of 66,000 Natives (ot whom 42,000 wwo 
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HindustaiiiH), with 62 guns.* In all stations Native troops 
preponderated, and in some there were no European 
soldiers at all. 

Kd warden and Nicholson gave it as their opinion 
the only chance of keeping the Punjab and the frontier 
<juiet lay in trusting the Chiefs and i>eople, and in en- 
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deavouring to induce them to side with U8 against the 
Hiiidust^anis. They iuulerto(4 to eoiniuunicate. regarding 
the raising of levies and fresli troops, witli tludr friends 
and acquaintances along the lK>rdei\ who had proved such 
staunch allies in 1848-41), when we were lighting with 
the Sikhs. How nobly these loyal men ri^sjionded to the 
demand made upon them, and how si)l<‘ndidly tlu* frontier 
and Punjab soldiers whom thty brought to our assisUinee 
behaved, will be seen hereafter. 

Amongst other matltrs *»f huportauM'. it was projMJsoil 
by those two able soldit r-civilians. Kilwaidts and Nichol- 
son. that (ieiieral Keed, as tlu M iiior fdlici i ui the Ihinjah, 
should join the(’hief C\»mmissioner at iiawul 1‘iiali, le^iving 
Brigadier Cotton in eonimainl at roshawar: that a Movahlo 
C'olumn, composed of reliable tr»»ops, sliould he organi/.etl 
at some convenient place in th»* Tinijah,* pre|)ar( d to move 
in any direction where it.^ services might he i> quired ; that 

t The original propu^al svu^ ton fii» f oc 

foruiecl at Jhfluin, ajul co!iif>OHo<i t»f tle^ ‘itth irorii Hnwul 

the‘2Tth Foot from NoWhhera.a t!'t*«ipof Uort*f Artis!. > 
a Fit'hl liaOtT; from iJo-hon. flu* fi Mardan. lite 

mill Irregular ( avalry from Puwal Pirnli, the Ko?n wvjt batuhoa 
from Murree. the 1st Punjab Infai4r\ from Ihemu, ami - wmg of die 
2nd Ihinjah ('avalrv from Kohat. Po»t t do-^elop 4a rapidlv 

that before tlie cohmiii vva4 formed * \erv one fd troop* hum 

otherwise employial. It was thoiighi unwise ?o uiululv the 

Peshawai* valley; the troop of Ifoiwe ArtiU^n , da refore, irnnKi 
the ‘iTth Foot was halted ut .\tioeb and the 24th jy.d Kuiiutim 
battalioti were kept at their s: tion.4 reiniy to imce towartb the 
frontier. The Guides, Und Punjab < ho airy, and Isi Pimpib Infaitlrv 
were ordered to Delhi, and the lUlii Irregular ( avah ^ and the Nadvn 
Field Battery were not considered suthciently loyiil to einplined 
on such a duty. Eventually, the toluimi was formed of one tniiip of 
Horse Artillery, one FiM Battery, and one Infiailry regimetit, all 
British and all from Sialkot. 
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the HincluHtttni rej^iinents Hhould He Hcatterecl as much m 
|K)8sible, in order H) prevent dangarous combinations ; that 
a detachment of Punjab Infantry from Kohat should 
rephice the HinduHtani in the fort of Attoek, 

which was a very imjxjrtant [Hisition^ as it contain^ a 
magazine, and <M>vere<l the jmssage of the Indus; and 
that a small guard of Pathan levies, under a tried and 
trusty frontier Native officer, shouhl lie place«l in charge 
of the At Pick f(*rrv. 

All these iiroj¥)Hals were cordially and uiianimouily 
agn*ed to by the military authorities present. 

The question of the command of tin? Movable Column 
was then discusM^l. It was coimiilertsl essential that the 
oflicer s<?lecled nhould, in aildition to other necessary 
qualificutioiiH, have considerable e\js rience of the country, 
and an intimate kiio\vlt?<lge of Native soldiers. It was no 
ordinary command. On tin* action of the Movable Column 
woul<l tUqamd, to a gieai extent, the maintenance of Y»mm 
and order tlirougluHit the Punjab, and it was felt that; at 
such a crisis, the liest man must Is seU*<*l4Hl, irresjar*ctive of 
seniority. !t was a {H»sition for which Cotton and Nichol- 
son would have given much, and for which they were well 
quatid(?d|i,but there was im{iortanl work for Uieni to do at 
Peshawar. Nei^ille t'hamlierlain was avatlahle, and there 
was a generul Cf>nsi?nHUs of opinion that he should be 
ap|HUfite«l. It was necessary, however, to refer tibe 
mattcir to the Chief Commissioner, with a requeat tJhat 
he would submit it for the orders of the Coeiinander-iii* 
Chief. This courses was adopted^ and in a few houre 
a reply was received from General Anson iionunaitug 
Chaml>erlatn to the command. My anxiety m to tiht 
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Commander -in-Chief’s decision was very considerable; for 
Brigadier Chamberlain, to my infinite delight and astonish- 
ment, had offered, in the event of his l>eing ai)ix)inted, to 
take me with him as his staff officer — the most wonderful 
piece of good fortune that could have come to me ; my 
readers must imagine my feelings, for it is impossible for 
me to de8eril)e them. My most sanguine ho|>es seemed 
about to be more than realized ; for though the serious 
aspect of affairs seemed to promise the chance of active 
service, I little thought that I should he lucky enougli to 
l>e employed as the staff officer of such a dibtinguished 
soldier as Neville Chainl>erlain. 

Wlien the meeting was over I was ordertM] to take the 
several messages, which Wright and I had writUui out. to the 
telegraph office, and see them despaUdied myself; as they 
disclosed more or less the measures that had hetui decided 
upon, it was necessary to avoid any chance of their falling 
into the hands of Native clerks. One of ilu* nu^ssages* 

* The full text of the laenjiaf^o was as follows : 

* Prom General lieed, Peshawar. 

‘To Sir John Lawrence, llawal Pindi. the {'oniniainhitr in ( hief, 
Simla, and officers coimnanding all stations in the Punjab 
tively; to be forwarded by the assistant in eiiarge of rue telegraph 
office, or post, as the case may be. 

‘The senior military' officer in the Punjab, Miijor-fieiieiid Heed, 
having this morning received news of the disarming of the troops at 
Mian Mir, a council of war was held, consisting of General Heed, 
Brigadier Cotton, Brigadier NeviUe Chamberlain, Colonel Kdwardes, 
and Colonel Nicholson, and the following measures were derided on, 
subject to the confirmation of the Commander- in -Chief. General Heed 
assumes the chief military command in the Punjab ; his Hea^LQuarters 
will be with the Head-Quarters of the Punjab Civil Government, and a 
Movable Column wiU be formed at Jheluui at once, consisting of [the 
troops were here detailed]. The necessary orders for this column Imve 
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contained a Hutmuary of the proceedings of the council, and 
was addressed to the commanding officers of all stations in 
the Punjab, with the view of imparting confidence, and 
letting them know what Hte]>8 were being taken for the 
protection of the British residents throughout the province. 
This duty having been carried out, I returnetl home in a 
not unpleasant frame of mind, for though the ctisis was a 
grave one, the outlook gloomy, and the end doubtful, the 
excitement was great. There were stirring times in store 
for us, when every man's ]>owerH would l>e tested, and the 
ho|)efulness of youth inclined me to look only on the 
bright side of the situation. 

My equanimity’ was somew hat disturlied later in tlie day 
by an occurrence which caused me a good deal of 
annoyance at the time, though it soon passed away. 
Nicholson came t4» my house and told me that the pro* 
ceedings at the meeting that morning had in some tin* 
accountable manner laH^oine known ; and he added, much 
to my disgust, that it was thought 1 might perhaps have 
l>een guilty of the indiscretion of divulging them. 1 was 
very angry, for I ha<l appreciate<l as much as anyone the 
immenst! im(x>rtat)ce i»f keeping the detdsions arrived at 
{lerfectly secret ; and 1 could not help showing something of 
the indignation 1 felt at its having lieen thought possible 
that 1 could Ijetray the confidence reposed in me. 1 denied 
most |X)sitively having done so ; upon which Nicholson 
suggested that we should proceeil together to the telegraph 

been Mued. The ooluiun will move OQ every point io the Punjab 
where open mutiny require* to be put down by forae, and offioen 
eomnmnding at ell Atation* in the Punjab will eo-opermle with thk 
column.' 
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office and see whether the iiifornuitit)n coiiltl have leaked 
out from there. The signaller was a mere 1h\v, ami Niehol- 
son’s imposing presence and austere manner we re quite Uk) 
much for him; he was completely cowed, and, after a few 
hesitating denials, he admitted having satistuHl the curiosity 
of a friend who had inquired of him how the nulhorities 
intended to deal with the crisis. This was im«)Ugh, and 1 
W’as cleared. The result to me of this unpleasant incident 
was a delightful increase of intimacy with tlu* man for 
whom above all others I had tlie great<‘st admiration and 
most profound respect. \‘ if to make up for his 
momentary injustice, Nicholson was kinder to nu* tlinn evtu*, 
and I felt I had gained in him a linn and constant friend. 
So ended that (^ventful day. 

At that time it was the (Uistoni for a statT 'UVna r. \\ho 
had charge of any (itjvernment pr qx'riy. tu have a guard 
of Native soldiers in charge *4 l.is house, ddiat tughl it 
hapjjened that my gtiaitl \\as furnishetl tilth Nativi^ 

Infantry, a regiment with a paiticiihirly IkjI reputation, 
and which had, in order to give effi : It. the neasurts 
proiKXsed at the morning*^ nuetine. ht ij oi len^d Vt leave 
Peshawar and j)roceed to the (uiiposts. 1 iu iuterei ptiMl 
letters showed that this regiment was on x\iv of 

mutinying, and I ccmld not help fe^ ling, m I lay down on 
my l>ed, which, as usual in tie hot weatluu*, wm placed 
in the verandah for the sake of (ai<ihieMs, how completidv 1 
was at the mercy of the s<uiiry who walkt^d up and down 
within a few feet of me. Fortunately, he was not aware 
that his regiment was 8usi)ect<Kl, and could not know the 
reason for the sudden order to march, or my car<M'f might 
have been ended then and there. 
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Within a week from that lime 1 had Htarted for Bawal 
Pindi to Ije ready to join the Movable Column, which was 
to be formed at W^azirabad a« soon as the trooj>s could l>e 
got togetlier. I took with me only just enough kit for a 
hot-weather march, and left everything standing in my 
house just as it was, little thinking that I should never 
return to it or lie <juartere<l in I’eshawar again. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

Befoue proceeding with the account of iny ex|)eriences 
with the Movable Column, irul the suhsequont (qwrations 
for the suppression of the rebellion, in which I was fortunate 
enough to take part, it will. 1 think, In; ailvi.sable. for the 
letter understanding of the whole situatioi., to tlevoU* a 
little time to the consideration of the progre«.s of evenU 
from the lir.st appearane** of symptoms of disalTection in 
lower Bengal, to the crisis I havif just la'eii describiiig, when 
Peshawar became involvwl in the general disturbance. 

The substitution of a jiew riHe for the oid musket with 
which the sejwys hud hitherto l>e<’n ariio'd tuitailod a 
different kind of drill ; and in order tijat this drill should 
l)e Ki>eedily learned by the whole Xaliv' army, dt!]K>te were 
formed at convenient places for the instruction <>f selected 
men from every corps, vcho, on liecoraing jtrotieieut, were 
to return and instruct their own regiments. One of theae 
dei>ots was at Dum-Dum, and as «trly as the 24th January 
General Hearsay, coramaii-ling the Presidency division, 
reported to Head-Quarters that he jierceived an ' unpleasant 
feeling’ amongst the Native soldiers learning the new drill, 
caused by a belief instilled in«o them ‘ by designing {lenKHie, 
most likely Brahmins,’ that they were to be forced to 
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embrace Chrietiaiiity, and that for tbe fartberance of tbu 
object the new ball-cartridges received from the arsenal at 
Fort William were greaead with the fat of pigs and cows, 
with the intention of violating the religious prejudices and 
destroying the caste of those who would have to bite them. 

A little later various acts of incendiarism took place at 
other stations in the command, and Hearsay liecame more 
than ever convinced that there was grave disaatisfaction 
amongst the trf>ops. He therefore orderwl a Court of 
Inquiry' U; lie held to enable him to ascertain the real 
causr- of the iil-ft)«ling which so evidently existed. 

In the General s opinion, the statements recorded in the 
proceedings of this Court clearly established the fact, that 
the Native oflicers and sejsiys wert» undouhle»lly imbued 
with the Udief that an unholy mixture of cow's fat and 
laril had }i««n «s«sl in the manufacture of the new cart- 
ridge, and he recumnumded that the rifle ammunition 
should in fiuure lat made up «ilh the same description 
of paper that hail always l>een used for the muskei- 
cartridge, which, he i-onceive*!, would put an end to their 
suspicions and uiu^im^s. 

The (teneral, however, was told in reph that it was 
im]K>saible to use the old paper for the new cartridge, 
as the lK)re <tf the rifle- la-ing much Ajaller than Uiat 
of the musket, thinner |ta]ajr was indispensable ; and 
he was directed to inform the sepoys tliat the new paper, 
though tougher ami less bulky, was made of exactly the 
same material as the old. With lespect to the lubricating 
mixture, he was to announce that the Government had 
authorised the prefiaration of a |^se, compiMed <rf wax 
and oil, which was to be made up and applied to the 
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cartridges by the men themselves. These orders were 
carefully explained to the Native troops, but without any 
good result. Their religious objection to the new cartridge 
was not removed, and they frankly acknowledged their 
fears. 

On the 6th February an officer of the B4lh Native 
Infantry at Barrackpore was informed by a sepoy of his 
company that the four Native regiments at that station, 
fearing that they would be forced to destroy their caste and 
become Christians, had determined to rise against their 
officers, and when they had plundered and burned their 
bungalows, to proceed to Calcutta and try to seize Fort 
William, or, if that proved beyond tbeir powers, to hike 
possession of the treasury. 

This circumstance was reported to (lovenimfuil by 
Genera! Hearsay on the 11th Fe!>ruary. In the same 
letter he said, ‘ We have at Barra(;kpore l)e<‘n living upon a 
mine ready for explosion,’ and he leported a story which 
had reached him from Dum-Dum of a sep(*y, en bis way to 
cook his food with his h>ta* full of water, meeting a low- 
caste man belonging to the arsenal where the Enfield 
cartridges were being manufactured. This man, it was 
said, asked the sepoy to allow him to drink fr«>m his hta. 
The sepoy, a Brahmin, refused, saying : ‘ T have scoured 
my lota; you will defile it by your touch.’ The low-ttaste 
man replied : ‘ You think much of your caste, but wait 
a little : the Sakih-hgw*: will make x^ou bite cartridges 
soaked in cow’s fat, and then where w’ill your caste be ?’ 

* A metal drinking vessel, which the Hindu reiigbusly gnal^ 
against defilement, and to which he dings as a cherished passemion 
wdien he has nothing else belonging to him in the worlii. 

f Etuopean officers. 
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The sepoy no doubt believed the man, and told his com- 
rades what was al)Out to hap{>en, and the re^tort rapidly 
spread to other stations. 

Early in March several of the Hindu sepoys belongii^; 
to the Dum-Dum School of Musketry expressed their un- 
willingness to bite the new cartridge, and the Commandant 
proi>o8ed that the drill should be altered so as to admit of 
the cartridge being torn instead of bitten. Hearsay sup- 
ported the proposal, remarking that the new mode of 
loading need not be made to appear as a concession to 
agitation, but as part of the drill for the new weapon. 
Events, however, moved so quickly that, before sanc- 
tion could l>e received to this suggestion, the troops 
at Berhaiupur had broken into open mutiny. They re- 
fused to receive their ammunition, on the ground of its 
Iteing polluted, even after it was explained to them that 
they were not lieing given the new cartridges, but those 
which had Ijeen made up in the regiment a year before. 
That night they broke open the Iiells-of-arms, and carried 
off their muskets. 

The Government then l>ecame aware that prompt action 
was necessary. They decided that such open mutiny could 
not l>e excused on the grounds of religious scruples, and 
ordered the i;pgiment to l>e disbanded. As Berhampur 
was somewhat isolated, and s«»ue disttrnce from European 
troops, it was arranged that the disbandment should take 
place at the Head-Quarters of the Presidency division, 
and the 19th Native Infantry was accordingly ordered to 
march to Barrackpore. ? 

The revolt of this regiment brought foreihly before Lord 
Canning and his advisers the pttnloos position of Longer 
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Bengal, owing to the paucity of European troops. Well 
may the authorities have been startled, for l>etween 
Calcutta and Meerut, a distance of IKK) miles, there were 
only four regiments of British Difantry and a few scattered 
Artillerymen, numbering in all less than .5,000, while the 
Native troops amounted to upwards of oo.OOO. One of the 
four Infantry regiments was at Fort William : but as only 
a portion of it could be spared for the disbantlment of the 
19th, a special steamer was despatched to Rangoon to 
bring over the 84th Foot. This regiment reached Calcutta 
on the 20th March, and on the Hist the disbandment of the 
mutinous Native Infantry regiment was curried out. The 
men were paid up and escorted across the river Hughly, 
whence they were allowed to proceed to their lionies. 
They behaved in the most orderly munner on the march 
from Berhampur and throughout the jirocee-dings, and as 
they left the parade-ground they cheered ( ioneral Iletirsiiy, 
and wished him a long life, apparently vrcli pleus^Ml at 
being let off so easily. 

At Barrackpore itself an outbreak had cxictirred two days 
before in the 34th Native Infantry. As 1 have already 
related, the sepoy, Mangal Bandy, shot at the sergeant- 
major.* The Adjutant, on hearing what had happened, 
galloped to the parade-ground. As he neared the quarter- 
guard he was fired at, and bis horse shot by the mutineer, 
irho then badly wounded him with a sword as he was 
trying to disentangle himseif from the fallen animal The 
Oeneral now appeared on the scene, and, instantly grasping 
the position of afEsirs, rode straight at Mangal Bandy, who 

♦ Each Hindostaoi regiment had a European eergeant iuajcv aod 
Viartermaater-aei^eant. 
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stood at baj with his musket ItMided, readj to n»eiwe him. 
There was a shot, the whistle of a bullet, and a man fell to 
the ground — but not the General ; it was the ftmatic sept^ 
himself, who at the last moment had discharged the contents 
of his musket into his own breast ! The wretched man had 
been worked up to a pitch of madness by the sepoys •of lus 
regiment, who stood by while he attacked the Adjutant, and 
would have allowed him to kill their Commander, but they 
were too great cowards to back him up openly. Man^l 
Pandy was not dead. He was taken to the hospital, and 
eventually was tried by a Court-Martial composed of Native 
officers, sentenced to death, and hanged in the presence of 
all the troops at llarrack|»ore. The Native officer in 
command of the quarter-guard met the same fate, and the 
regiment was then disbanded. 

The orders fur the disbandment of the 19th and 84th 
Native Infantry were directed to Iw read to everj* Native 
corps in the mrviw, and it was hoped that the quick 
retribution which had overtaken these regiments would 
(dteck the spirit of mutiny throughout the array. For a 
time this hope appeared to be jnstilied. Satisfactory re- 
ports were received from different jiarts of Bengal, and 
anything like a serious or general outbreak was <%rtainly 
not contemplated by the authorities. General Hearsay 
reported to Government that he had directed the Ear(^)ean 
troops, temporarily located at Barrackpore, to return to tiieir 
reiqpeotive cantonments, as he did not think it probabto 
that he would reqnire thmr presence again. About the 
same time Sir J<dm Lawrmice, alter visitiiig the Muaketary 
School at Sialkot, wrote hopefully to the Oovumor-Geiwiml 
ci tile aspect of affairs in the Punjab. Lord Canning and 
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his advisers, owing to these favourable reports, on the 
point of sending the 84th Foot back to Burma, when news 
reached them from Upper India of the calamitous occur- 
rences at Meerut and Delhi. 

The Meerut division was commanded by Major-General 
Hewitt, an officer of fifty years’ service, and the station of 
Meerut by Brigadier Archdale Wilson. Commandant of 
the Bengal Artillery. Tlie garrison consi.sted of the 6th 
Dragoon Guards, a troop of Horse Artillery, a battery of 
Field Artillery, a company of Foot Artillery, the 1st 
Battalion 60th Rifles, and three Native corps — the 8rd 
Light CavaliT, and the 11th and ‘iOth Native Infantry. 

Towards the end of April incendiary fires Iwgan to take 
place, and the Native soldiers evinc(‘d nioie or less dis- 
respect in their maniier towards their officers. These 
signs of disaffection were followed by the refusal of some of 
the troopers of the 8rd Light Cavalry to receive their cart- 
ridges, although the commanding officer carefully explained 
to them that they were not tlie new curiridges, but the 
very same they had always iis<id, and that according to the 
new drill they were not required to lute tlien when loading 
their carbines. 

A Court of Inquiry was held to investigate the matter, 
composed entirely of Native officers, three of whom 
belonged to the offending regiment. The verdict of the 
Court was that no adequate cause could he assigned for the 
disobedience of orders in refusing to receive and use the 
cartridges that were served out. ‘ The only conclusion the 
Court can arrive at in regard to this point is that a report 
seems to have got abroad which in some vague form 
attaches suspicion of impurity to the materials used fesr 
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opbloo tliat there hi noticing wheterer <)%|eeiion«Me in the 
eartridges of the 3rd Begiment Light Ceveli^, and &st 
they may be freely received and need aa heretc^re whyboat 
in the elightest degree affecting any reUguma aeruple oi 
either a Hindu or Mussalman, and if any jnretence contrary 
to that is urged, that it must be false.’ This ophuon, it 
must be remembered, was the opinion of Natives, not 
Europeans, and was given only sixteen days before the 
outbreak occurred at Meerut. 

After carefully reviewing the evidence brought before 
the Court, and considering the opinion expressed by the 
Native officers who composed it, the Commander*in>Chief 
decided to try the eighty-five men who had refused 
to receive the cartridges by a General Court-Martial 
composed entirely of their own countiymen. The Ooart 
was forme<l of six Mahomedans and nine Hindus, six 
Native officers being brought over from Delhi for the 
pur[>ose. 

The inrisoners were tried on the 8th May, found guilty, 
and sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour for ten 


years. 

The following morning there was a parade of the whole 
of the Meerut garrison, and the finding and sentence of the 
Court were read to the men. The eighty-five troopers were 
then stripped of their uniform and fetters were fastened on 
their ankles. As each culprit was marched forward, he 
called on his oomradee to rescue him, but no response 
came from the ranks ; and when tibe ceremony was 
the prisoners were marched down the line and eeoorted to 
the gaol. In his report of the parade to Army Head- 
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<^iartws, General Hewitt stated that ‘ the majority of the 
prisoners seemed to feel acutely the degradation to which 
their folly and insubordination had brought them. The 
imnainder of the troops are l»ehaving steady and soldier- 
like.' 

The action of the Meerut authorities in putting the 
prisoners in irons on the parade-ground, in the presence of 
their regiment, before being made over to the civil power, 
met with the disapproval of the Commander-in -Chief and 
the Governor-General. The former expressed his regret 
at the unusual procedure. The latter was more pro- 
nounced, and thus expressed himself : ‘ The riveting of the 
men’s fetters on parade, occupying, as it did, several hours, 
in the presence of many who were already ill-disposed and 
many who believed in the cartridge fable, must have stung 
the brigade to the quick. The consigning the eighty-five 
prisoners after such a ceremony to gaol with no (rther 
than a ^Native guard over them was folly that is incon- 
ceivable.’ 

The procedure was no doubt unusual, and it certainly 
was most imprudent, under the circumstanc«M, to trust the 
gaol to a Native guard. 1 think also, considering Uie 
number of the prisoners, and the length of time neces- 
sary for riveting the fetters, that it was not judicious 
to subject the troops to such a severe and protracted trial 
of their nerves and patience; but, before acquiescing 
in Lord Canning’s sweeping condemnation, it should be 
considered that the object of the punishment was to 
produce a deterrent effect on those who were likely to 
loffow the bad example that had been set them, and 
as the offence of the troopers had been public and 
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ostentatioug, Oanerol Hewitt no doubt &oo^t it right 
to make the pomshment as marked and public as pos> 
Bible. 

The next day was Sunday, and outwardly the oanhm* 
ment of Meerut had assumed its usual appearance of 
Sabbath calm ; but there was an undercurrent of unrest — 
there was considerable commotion in the Native bazaars, 
which were imusually crowded, and had not the European 
officers been blinded by over-confidence in their men, signs 
might have been perceived amongst the Native soldiers of 
preparation for some untoward event. 

It was late in the day before the storm burst. The 
chaplain of Meerut tells us that he was about to start with 
his wtfe for evening service, when the Native nurse warned 
them of coming danger, beseeching her mistress to remain 
indoors, and, on being asked to a\plain, saying there would 
be a fight wiUi the sepoys. The idea seemed incredible, 
and the chaplain would have paid no attention to the 
warning had not his wife been greatly alarmed. At her 
earnest request he took his two children with them in 
the carriage, instead of leaving them in the house with 
the ai^t, as had been intended. It was soon apparent 
that the oyok had not spe^en without reason, tor bdEore 
the church was reached sounds of musketry wwe heard 
and columns of smoke were seen rising above the quarter 
occupied by the Native troops. As the Chapin arrived at 
the church enclosure, the buglers of the fiOtti fiifles, who 
were drawn up ready to entar the church, sounded the 
' alarm ' and the ‘ assembly.’ Thf parade was dismissed, 
and as the British soldiers rushed lo the barmeks for th^ 
arms and ammunition, the congregation rapidly dieiienwd. 
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some to their homes, others to seek safety in the nearest 
quarter-gaard. 

It was the custom before the Mutiny for our soldiers to 
attend Divine Service unarmed, save with their side arms. 
The Native soldiers were aware of this, and they no doubt 
calculated on the 60th Rides being safe and almost defence- 
less inside the church as soon as the bells ceased tolling. 
What they were not aware of was the fact that, owing to 
the lengthening days and the increasing heat, the evening 
church parade had been ordered half an hour later than on 
the previous Sunday. The mutineers therefore showed 
their hand half an hour too soon, and as they galloped 
down the 60th Rides lines they came uiwn the men fully 
armed and rapidly falling in. Being thus disappointed in 
their hope of surprising the white soldiers, the 8rd Cavalry 
proceeded without a moment’s delay to the gaol, broke 
into the cells, and released their eighty-five comrades and 
all the other prisoners, about 1,200 in numl)er. 

While this was going on, the two Native Infantry regi- 
ments assembled on their respective parade-grounds in 
wild excitement, discharging their muskets at random, and 
setting fire to their oMtfn huts. The British officers, bear- 
ing the tumult, hastened to their linos and did their best 
to restore order, but in vain. The sepoys had gone too far, 
and were absolutely deaf to threats and entreaties. They 
did not attack their own officers, but warned them to get 
away, telling them the Company’s ‘ raj ’* was at an end. 
Their demency, however, did not extend to officers of other 
regiments. 

Colonel Finnis, who had served forty years with sepoys, 

* Bole. 
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and firmly bdieved in their loyalty, vaa tiie first vietim ; 
be fell riddled with ballets from a volley fired by the 
20th, while exhorting the men of bis own regpMnt (the 
nth) to be true to their salt. The work of destruction 
then began in eamast, in which the po{Hilation froi^ the 
bazaars and the neighbouring villages eagerly joined, lor 
(as the Commissioner reported) they were armed and ready 
for the onslaught before the sept^ commenced the attadc ; 
plainly showing how perfectly they were aware of what was 
about to hap|)en. They ponred forth in thoosands from 
every direction, and in a surprisingly short time almost 
every bungalow belonging to a British officer serving with 
Native troops was gutted and burnt. Beside Colonel 
Finnis, seven officers, three officers’ wives, two children, 
and every stray European man, woman and child in the 
outskirts of the cantonments were miwsacred. 

It vras now time for the sepoys to think of themselves. 
They had thrown off all allegiance to the Sarkar,-* they 
bad been guilty of murder, robber)’, and incendiarism, and 
they knew that retribution must speedily overtake them if 
they remained at Meerut; they therefore lost no time in 
making their escape towards Delhi. They had had ample 
opportunity for consultation with the Native officers from 
that station, wHio had come to Meerut as members of the 
Court-Martial on the men of the 3rd Light Cavalry, and 
they knew perfectly well that the troops at Delhi were 
prepared to help them to seize the magazine and re- 
suscitate the old Moghul dynasty* . *To Delhi ! ^^o Delhi !’ 
was their cry, and off they went, '^leaving naught bdiind 
them in their lines but the smouldering fires oi tiieur 
* British OovenuBsnt. 
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officers’ booses and the lifeless bodies of their English 
victims. 

But it will be asked, Where were the British troops? 
Where indeed ? On the alarm being given, the British troops 
got under arms ‘ in an incredibly short time,’ but there was 
unaccountable delay in marching them to the spot where 
their help was so greatly needed. The Carabineers occupied 
barracks within a few hundred yards of the Native Infantry 
lines, the 60 th Rifles were only about a mile and a half 
away, and the Artillery lay just beyond the 60 th. The 
Brigadier (Wilson) despatched one company of the Rifles to 
guard the treasury, another he left to protect the barracks, 
and with the remainder, accompanied by the Carabineers 
and Artillery, he leisurely proceeded towards tlie Native 
Infantry lines. It was almost dark when he arrived, but 
there was light enough to discern, from the I'uined houses 
and the dead bodies of the murderevl officers lying about, 
in what a merciless spirit the revolt had Iteen iter^tetrated. 
A few shots were fired from behind the luirning huts, but 
not a single living being was visible except two or three 
Native troopers who were dimly perceptiide in the dis- 
tance coming from the direction of the gaol, and it was 
evident that the sepoys as a bf>dy had vanished. But 
whither? A lengthened discussion took place as to what 
was the best course to pursue, which only resulted in the 
troops being marched back to their own end of the canton- 
ment and bivouacking on the mall for the night. Th® 
General and Brigadier, misled by the tumult in the city, 
which they coul^ distinctly hear, came to the conelusion 
that the sepoys had congregated within its walls and migh t 
shortly be expected to attack that part of the station, 
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where the European residents chiefly lived. It was not 
discovered till the next morning that all three Native 
regiments had made for Delhi. 

It is easy to be wise after the event, bat one cannot 
but feel that there was unaccountable, if not eulpaUe, 
want of energy displayed by the Meerat authorities on 
this disastrous occasion. The oflScer in command was 
afterwards severely censured for not acting with sufficient 
promptitude on first hearing of the outbreak; for not 
trying to find out where the mutineers had gone; and 
for not endeavouring to overtake them before they reached 
Delhi. The Government of India finally signified their dis- 
approval by removing General Hewitt from his command. 

Wilson, the Brigadier, like everyone else at Meerut, 
appears to have been completely taken by surprise. But 
why this should have been the case, after the warning 
that bad been given by the mutinous conduct of the 3rd 
Cavalry, and why no stei)8 should have been taken after 
the exasperating parade on the 9th to guard against a 
possible, if not probable, outbreak, is difficult to under- 
stand ; and can only !:« accounted for by that blind faith in 
the Native soldier, and disbelief in his intention or abili^ 
to revolt, whi(^ led to such unfortunate results all over 
India. 

The following story will exemplify how completely the 
authorities at Meerut were blinded by this misplaced oonfi- 
dence. On the afternoon of the 9tii the British officers of the 
3rd Light Cavalry went to the gaol to pay up the prisoners 
belong^g to their regiment. W^en Lieutenant Hngh 
Gough,* who was one of tliese (^cers, returned to- his 
* Now Lieutcnani-Ooneml Sir Ha|^ Gough, V.C., O.C3. 
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house, a Hindu Native officer, belonging to the troop 
Gough was temporarily commanding, told him that tlie 
men had determined to rescue their comrades, and that 
the Native guard over the gaol had promised to help them. 
Gough went at once to his commanding officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Carmichael Smyth, and rei»orted what he had 
heard, but the Colonel pooh-poohed the idea as ridiculous, 
and told Gough he must not give credence to anything so 
mcmsti'ous. 

Later in the day Gough met Brigadier ^\ ilsoii and told 
him of the warning which had been given to him, without, 
however, producing any impression ; the iiifonuution was 
received with the same contemptuous disl»elief displayed 
by Colonel Carmichael Smyth. 

The following day (Sunday), late in the aftermxm, the 
same Native officer, attendetl by two tr<H>ivers. gaUoiwl to 
Gough’s house, shouting to him that the kala"' had itegini, 
and that the Native Infantry were firing on their officers. 
Gough mounted his horse, and, accomimnied Ijy the thnie 
Cavalrj' soldiers, proceeded us quickly as |)os.Hiblfc to the 
Infantry parade-ground, where he arrived jus! uh the wild 
scene of excitement and confusion I liavt- kifonr described 
was at its height. The sepoys, some in uniform, soma 
in their own Native clothes, were rushing aliout in the 
maddest disorder, yelling, shouting, and dancing as if 
possessed, while the flames from Hie burning huts shed a 
lurid light on the demoniacal jiroceedings. 

When Gough’s party appeared in sight, the fepoys called 
to the three troopers to get out of the way, as they wanted 
to shoot the mhih. No notice being taken of this warn* 


♦ Tuu’uit. 
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ing, they fired straight at the whole party, but withoat 
hitting anyone. Gough, seeing things had gone too far for 
him to do any good, rode off with his little escort to his 
own lines, where he found the men busy saddling their 
horses, and helping themselves to ammunition from the 
regimental magazine, which they had broken open. He 
endeavoured in vain to allay the excitement; one or two 
shots were fired at him by recruits, but no determined 
attempt was made to take his life, and at last the Native 
oflicers combined to force him away, saying they could 
no longer answer for his safety. 

It was then all but dark. Gough rode off towards the 
Earo])ean lines, still accompanied by his trusty Native 
escort, and on his way came uijon an enormous crowd of 
people from the bazaar, armed with swords, sticks, and 
anything they could get hold of, who tried to stop him. 
Tlirongh these he charged, closely followed by the Native 
officer arid two troo]>ers, who did not leave him until he 
was within sight of the ^krtillery mess. They then pulled 
up, and said they could go no further. Gough did all he 
could to [tersuade them U> remain with him, but to no 
purjxjse. They told him it was impossible for them to 
separate Utemselves from their friends and relations, and 
making the officer tiiey had so carefully protected a respect- 
ful salaam, they rode off to join their mutinous comrades. 
Gough never heard of them again, though he tried hard to 
trace what had become of the men who proved themselves 
such ‘ friends in need.’ 

However much the authorities at Meerut deserved to be 
censured for their dilatoriness in dealing witii tiie revolt in 
tlie first instance, and their lack of energy in not trying to 
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discover in what direction the mutineers had gone, I doubt 
whether anything would have been gained by following them 
ujp, or viFhether it would have been possible to overtake them 
before they reached Delhi. Only a very few Euroi>ean 
Cavahy were available for pursuit, for the Carabineers, 
having lately arrived in India, were composed mainly of 
recruits still in the riding-school, and their horses for the 
most part were quite unbroken. These few, with the six 
Horse Artillery guns, might have l)een despatched ; but the 
mutineers had a considerable start, the Cavalry could not 
have been overtaken, and as sooii as the Infantry i>ecame 
aware that they were being followed, they would have 
scattered themselves over the country, the featiu’es of 
which were familiar to them, and, favoured by the darkness, 
could have defied pursuit. Delhi is forty miles from 
Meerut, and it would not have been possible for the (50th 
Kifles, marching in the terrible hea^t of the month of May, to 
have reached that place before the next evening (the 11th), 
and, as was afterwards ascertained, the work of murder 
and devastation there began on the morning of that day. 
The three Native Infantry regiments and the battery 
of Artillery stationed at Delhi were prepared to jom the 
insurgent troopers from Meerut directly they arrived. The 
magazine, with its vast stores of war material, was in the 
hands of the King, and the 150,000 inhabitants of the city 
were ready to assist in the massacre of the white men and 
women, and the destruction d their property. 

After careful consideration of all the circumstances of 
the revolt at Meerut, 1 have come to the conclusion that it 
would have been futile to have sent the small body of 
mounted troops available in pursuit of the mutineers on 
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the night of the 10th May, and that, eonaidering the state 
of feeling throughont the Native army, no actbn, however 
-prompt, on the part of the Meernt authorities could have 
arrested the Mutiny. The sepoys had determined to throw 
off their allegiance to the British Government, and the 
when and the how were merely qu^tions of time and 
opportunity. 




CHAPTER Vlir. 


While the events 1 have recounted wtre taking place, 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Head-Quarters staff were 
on their way up country insi^cting the troops at the 
various stations eti route to Simla, at which place it had 
been arranged that the summer of 1857 was to Iw sixsnt. 
The Commander-in-Chief in India at that time was (leneral 
the Hon. George Anson, an officer of forty-three yesirs' 
service, but without much Indian exiierience. having lieen 
only fom' years in the country. He wa^ an able, in- 
telligent man, an excellent judge of chariuier, a great 
authority on whist and on horses, and he was well known 
in London society, which was soniewhat su -prised when 
he accepted an appointment in India — the cr-.mmand of 
the Meerut division. He did not, however, remain king 
in that position, for he was soon given the command of 
the Madras Army, and a year and a half later liecatne 
Commander-in-Chief in India. General Anson was present 
at Waterloo as an Ensign, but had seen no service after- 
wards, and until he arrived in India had held no high 
appointment. 

When the Commander-in-Chief left Calcutta the {H-evioos 
autumn, all was apparently quiet in the Native army. Ba 
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visited the principal militaiy sftatums, amongrt otbari 
Meerut and Delhi, and although reports of an niiiaqr 
feeling amongst the Native troops in the Presidency divi- 
eion had reached him from time to time, it was not imtil 
he arrived at Umballa, about the middle of March, that 
these reports were confirmed by personal communication 
with the sepoys attending the School of Musketry which 
had ))een formed at that station. 

On the occasion of the Commander-in-chief's inspection 
of the School, he learnt from the men of the various 
regiments under instruction how strongly opposed they 
were to using a cartridge which they believed to be in- 
jurious to their caste. Anson lisiencsl attentively to all the 
sepoys luul to say, and then explained to them in a manly, 
sensible speech, that the old cartridge was not suited to 
the rifle alioiit to be introduced. A new cartridge had, 
therefore, to be made ; but they must not listen to any 
foolish rumour as to its l>eing designed to destroy their 
caste. He assured them, ' on the honour of a soldier like 
themselves,’ that it had never been, and never could be, 
the ]>olicy of the British Government to coerce the religious 
feeling of either the military or the civil population of India, 
or to interfere in any way with their caste or customs. 
He told the Native officers to do all in their power to allay 
the men's unfoundexl fears, and called upon them to prove 
themselves worthy of the high character they bad hitherto 
maintained ; he concluded by warning all ranks that the 
Government were determined not to yield to insubordina- 
tion, which would be visited with the severest punishment. 

The demeanour of the sepoys was most respeetful, and 
when the parade was over they expressed their high sense 
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Of the OolBlUiUlder'in-Chief’s goodness. They declared that 
he had removed their own objections, but that the story 
was universally l)elieved by their countr^nnen and relations, 
and if they were to use the cartridge they must become 
social outcasts. 

Greneral Anson, feeling that the doubts and anxieties of 
the men with regard to the use of the new carti'idges were 
by no means imaginary, suspended their issue until a 
special report had been prepared as to the c()miK>sition 
of the paper in which they were wrapped.* 

Having thus done all that h<^ could at the time to allay 
any feeling of uneasiness, and hoping that tl.e nt^ws of the 
disbandment of the 19th Native Infantry would check the 
spirit of insubordination. General Anson continued his 
journey to Simla, that beautiful place in the Himalayas, 
7,000 feet above the sea, which has since Wcomc tlie seat 

* ‘ I am not m much surprised,’ wrote General A»i»on to Lord 
Calming on the 2:5rd March. ‘ at their objections to the cartridgeti* 
having seen them. I had no idea the\’ contained, oi, rather, afe 
smeared with, such a quantity of grease, which lookt^ GX.actly like (at. 
After ramming down the bail, the muzzle of the muske t covetfsi with 
it. This, however, will, I imagine, not lya th< cas^ widi those |m$pared 
according to the late iustruction-s. Bin tliere are now misgivings about 
the paper, and I think it so desirable that they should be aissumd that 
MO animal gi-ease is used in its manufacture, that I have ordered a spiTtal 
report to he made to me on that head from Meerut, and until I ree<dve 
an answer, and am satisfied that no objectionable material in u»ed, no 
firing at the depots by the sepoys will take place. It ivould bi easy 
to dismiBS the detachments to their regiments without any practice, on 
the ground that the hot weather is so advanced, and that ver^ little 
progress could he made, but 1 do not think that would be admissible. 
The question, having been raised, must be settled. It would only be 
deferred till another year, and I trust that the measures taken by the 
Govemnent when the objection was first made, and the example of 
the punishment of the 10th Native Infantry^ and of the other delin- 
quents of the 70th, now being tried by a General Court-Martial, will 
have the effect we desire/ — ^K ays, vcl. i., p. 558, 
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of the GoveramMit ot India and Army Haed-^^owrlent 
daring the hot weather months. 

The Commander -in 'Chief had been at Simla rather 
more than a month, when, on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
the 12th May, an Aide-de-camp galloped in from CmbaUa 
(the Head-Qnarterg station of the Sirhind division), distant 
eighty miles, bringing with him a copy of the telc^praphie 
message which had been despatched tnnn Delhi the 
previous day to 'all stations in the Punjab,’ and which 
had caoseil such consternation at Peshawar on the evening 
of the 11th May. 

Sir Henry Barnard, commanding the Sirhind division, 
desire<l tlie Aide-de-camp (his own son) to inform the 
Comniander-in-Chief that the temper of the three Native 
regiments at I'mltalla was more than doubtful, and that it 
seemed advisable that the three regiments of British In- 
fantry stationed in the hills near Simla should lie ordered 
at once to Umballa. So argent did this seem to Barnard, 
that, in antici{)ation of sanction from the Commander-in - 
Chief, he told his son to warn the 75th Foot as he passed 
through Kasauli to be prepared for an immediate move. 

General Anson at once saw the necessity for taking 
prompt action. That same afternoon he despatched an 
Aide-de-camp tQ Kasauli to order the 75th to proceed 
without delay to Umballa, and the 1st Bengal Fusiliers at 
Dagshai to follow the 75th as soon as carriage could be 
collected ; also to warn the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers at 
Bubathu to l>e ready to move. Expresses were sent at 
the same time to Ferozepore and Jallandur directing that 
a European guard should be placed in charge of the 
ma^^zine at the former place, and a detachment of 
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European Infantry thrown into the fort of Philour from 
the latter. The confidence reposed in the Native army 
before the Mutiny was so great that these two imiiortant 
magazines, like almost all the arsenals and magazines in 
India, were guarded by Native soldiers, and subsequent 
events proved that, but for General Anson’s timely pre- 
cautions, the mutineers must have obtained possession of 
the magazines at Ferozepore and Philour.* 

Anson had not long to wait i)efore he received confi>Tna- 
tion of tlie alarming news brought by General Barnard’s 
son. The very next afternoon a letter arrive<l from Meerut 
giving an account of the outbreak on the 10th, and a 
few particulars of what had occuixed at Delhi. The 
Commander-in-Chief immediately’ decided on pri>ceeding 
to Umballa, to superintend personally the organization 
of the force which, as he rightly judged, would have to 
l>e sent to Delhi. There was no hesitation on General 
Anson’s part, or delay in issuing the necessj»ry orders.t 

Surely those whom Oo«l has a mind to destroy , Hf tmi de prives 
of their senses; for not only were the at Delhi and (’awn- 

pore allowed to fall into the enemy’s hands, but the great ariieiml at 
Allahabad narrowly escaped the same fate. Up lill IS57, ihtii 

fort was garrisoned only by Native sol lietF Larly iis thiii month 
sixty worn-out European pensioners were brought to AlbihalwMi from 
Chunar, with w^hose assistance and that of a few hastily rai^nl Volun- 
teers, Lieutenants Bussell and Tod Brown, of the Bengal Aniilery , were 
able to overawe and disarm the Nati\e guard on the very night on 
which the regiments to which they belonged mutinied in the adjoining 
eantonment. These two gallant officers had taken the pr€*cauti«>n to fill 
the cellars below the armoury (w^hich contained some 50,000 or 60,000 
stands of arms) with barrels of powder, their intention beiiif to blow 
up the whole place in the event of the sepoys getting the upper han d 
This determination was known to all in the fort, and no doubt had 
something to say to the guard submitting to be disarmed* 
t He has been accused of dilatoriness and want of deckibn after 
hearing the news. 
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The 2nd Bengal Fuailiera were direeled to tnardh tn Ute* 
balla, and an Artillery offiioer waa sent exprtm to Pliteir 
with instructions for a third'<'laMg siege-farain to be got 
ready, and for reserve Artilleiy* and Infantry annmmition 
to be despatched to I'niballa. Orders were also issued lor 
the Nasiri iiattalion, stationed at Jiitog, near Simla, and ter 
the company of Native Artillery at Kangra and Nurpur* 
to march with all expedition to Philour, for the purpose of 
accompanying the siege-train ; and for the Hirmur battalion 
of (iurkhas at Dehra Dun, and the Sappers and Miners at 
liurki, to proceed to Me<*rut. 

Having thus pressed forward tlie measures for the sup- 
pression of the revolt which to him seemed most urgent, 
General Anson left Simla early on the 14th May. within 
forty-eight hours of the receipt oi the first news of the out- 
break, and r<‘ach<'d rmhalla the following morning. His 
last act at Simla was to tlraft a circular which he hoped 
would have Uie effect of nllnying excitement in the Native 
army. 

The reis>rt which Sir Henry Barnard had to make to 
the Chief on his arriral at I'mimlla was not reassuring. 
The troo})s at that station consishnl of Her Majesty’s flth 
Lancers, two troops of Horse Artillery, the 4th Bengal 
Light Cavalry, and two rc^imeiitji of Native Infantry. The 
75th F<x>t and Ist Ikoigal Fusiliers had just marched in 
with only thirty and seventy' rounds of ammunition per 
man. resjiectix-ely, and (from want of earriage) without tents 
or baggage. The Cotnuiissariat and Medical Beimrtmonis 
were totally unprepared to meet the roquiremente of a fores 
suddenly ordered to take the field ; tiiere were no doolies 
* Places at tlte foot of the Mbuslayas. 
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for the sick; supplies were diflieult to collect for the 
bazaars were partially deserted ; there was a scarcity of 
contractors, and no ammunition was available nearer than 
Philour, eighty miles off. 

At Delhi all the Europeans who had not escaped had 
been massacred, and the city had been taken possession of 
by the Native garrison and the mutinous troops from 
Meerut in the name of the old Ki)ig. 

At Meeint the European troops were entrenching them- 
selves ; the surrounding district was in the most coinplek* 
disorder, and the civil courts powerless. 

At Uraballa and Jullundur, although tin jnestuice of 
European troops had hitherto kept the Native regiments 
from open mutiny, it was evident that they were not in the 
least to be depended upon. 

At FerozejKtre an aggravated revolt had occurred, and at 
Lahore it had l)een fouiul necessary to diHiirin all the 
Native troops. 

From below Meerut there was no intellig( !ice whatever, 
but it seemed more than probable that tin spu ii of rcbelUon 
had broken (»ut in many sbitions, and biter this was 
known to Ihj the case. 

To add to the Commander -in-C'hief s anvietiee, it was 
reported that the Nasiri battalion at .lutog had got out 
of hand for a time and refusetl to march to Philour, 
while a detachment ol the stime corps at Kasauli plunder«d 
the treasury, rendering it necessary to send bac-k 100 men 
of the 75th Foot to reinforce the depot at that pUice, where a 
large number of European soldiers’ families were collected. 

The behaviour of the Gurkhas gave rise to a iianic at 
Simla, which, however, did not last long. Lord William 
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Hay,* who was Deputy-Comnaiesioner ai the time, indaoed 
moat of the ladies, with their children, to seek a temporary 
asylum with the Baja of Kiunthal.t Hay himself mana^^ 
to keep Bimla quiet, and the men of the Nasiri battalion 
coming to their senses, order was restored throughout the 
hills. The money taken from the Kasanli treasury tras 
nearly all voluntarily given up, and before the year was 
out the battalion did us goo«l servnce. 

It was a long list of troubles that was placed before the 
Commander-in-Cliief. l>i.sturbing as they all were, each 
re<{uiring prompt and K]x»ciai action, there was one amongst 
them which shsKl out in l>ohl relief — the situation at 
l>cihi; ami to wrest that 8trongh»>ld from the hands of the 
mutineers was, (General .VnKun conceived, bis most pressing 
obligation. But coubl it be done with tlie means at his 
dis{H)sal '} fio thought not ; and in this opinion he was 
8upjK»rted by the senior olHcers at Umballa, with whom 
the (|ueHtiun was anxiously discussed at a conference held 
at Sir Henry Barnard's house on the 16th May.^ It was 
mwertlieless <letermine«} to push on to Delhi, and General 
Hewitt was askwl what force he could spare from Ifeenit 
to co-operate with the I'mlialla column. He was wametl 
that time was an object, and that the 26rd May was the 
date on which his troops would prol)ably be required to 
start. All details were (»refully considered. The first 

* Now the MarquiM of 'ISrtH^ddiUe. 

t \ NinaU hill state near Siiuia. 

It U a reinarkahle fart that the five eenior offiecm at thk con- 
ference were all deed in lews than eeten weeha. Gkasnal Anaon, 
Briga^er Hallihu, commanding the Unlballa station, and Oalonel 
Mowatt, commanding the Artillery, died {within ten dajn; Crdonel 
Cheater, Adjotant-Oenera} of the Anny, was killed at Badli-ki-Sonai on 
the 8th June, and Sir Henr}' Barnard died At Dallu on the 5tfa Jnly. 
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diffioolty to be overcome wan the want of carriage. No 
organized system of transport — one of the most essential 
requirements of an efficient army — existed, and, owing to 
the restlessness and uncertainty which prevailed through- 
out the countrj', the civil authorities were unable to collei^t 
carts and camels with the usual rapidity.* 

That afternoon General Anson receivetl a letter from Sir 
John Lawrence urging the importance of an immediate 
advance on Delhi, and giving an outline of the ineusures 
he proposed to adopt in the Punjab. He asked the ('om- 
mander-in-Chief to give a geiierat sanction to the arrange- 
ments, and concluded with tliest' words : ‘ 1 consider this 
to be the greatest cri8i.s which has ever oitcuncd in India. 
Our European force is so small that, uniess (>ff(H*tively 
handled in the outset, and brought to bear, it will prove 
unequal to the emergency. But with vigour a. id prompti- 
tude, under the blessing of (iod, it will prove irresistible.' 

Anson naturally hesitatetl to advance with an itiefficienl 
and only partially equipped force against a strongly- fortified 
city with an immense armed pojndation, defended by 
many thousand desperate mutineers, aiui in his re|>ly 
(dated the 17th May) he put the cast plainly liefore Bir 
John Lawrence. He pointed out that the Europeans were 
without tents; that there were no guns at rinballa or 
Meerut heavier than six or nine pounders with which to 
batter down the walls of Delhi ; that the ret|uireti amount 
of carriage could not lie provided in less than sixteen or 
twenty days; and that the three Native corps at Umballa 
could not be depended ui>on. He asked Bir John wheUter 
he considered ‘it would be prudent to risk the 
* See Kaye’s ‘Histoiy of the Indian Mutinv.’ vol. iL, p. 190. 
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Enropean force we have here in an enterprise against 
Delhi/ and he wrote : ‘ My own view of the state of things 
now is, by carefully collecting our resources, having got rid 
of the bad materials which we cannot trust, and having 
supplied their places with others of a better sort, it would 
not be very long liefore we could proceed, without a chanee 
of failure, in whatever direction we might please/ Adding, 
* this is now the opinion of all here whom I have consulted 
— the Major-General and Brigadier, the Adjutant-General, 
Quartermaster-tieneral an<l Commissary-General.’ Anson 
concludetl his letter with the following words : * It would 
give me great satisfaction to have your views upon the 
present crisis, for I would trust to them more than to my 
ex|wrience/ 

John Lawrence, who was stnrining every neiwe to cheek 
the Mutiny and prevent a general rising of the popula- 
tion, was im]>ati«>nt at the idea of delay, and lost no 
time in giving Anson his opinion. He telegraphed it 
briefly on the *20th, and the following day be wrote to 
the effect that he knew Delhi well, having been stationed 
there for nearly thirteen years, and it seemed incredible 
to him that mutineers could hold and defend it; his 
belie f was ‘ that, with good management on the part of 
the civil officers, it would o{ien its gates on the approach 
of our troojf^/ He admitted that ' on miUtaiy principles, 
in the present state of affairs, it may not Ite eipedimit 
to advance on Delhi until the Meerut force is prepared 
to act.* But he protested against Buropean soldiers beiiig 
‘ cooped up in their cantonments, tetnely av^ting the pro- 
gress of events/ He went on to eey : ‘ Pray only refleet 
on the whole history of India. Where have we faitod when 
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we acted vigorously? Where have we succeeded when 
guided by timid counsels? Clive with 1,200 men fought 
at Plassy, in opijosition b-» the advice of his leading officers, 
beat 40,000 men, and conquered Bengal.’ 

That Sir John Lawrence greatly under-estimated the diffi- 
culties which Anson had to overcome we now know. Delhi 
did not open its gates on our ap}>rniich. l>ut for more than 
three months dehed alt our efforts to capmreit. And in his 
eagerness to get the Comraander-in-Chief to think as he 
did, the resolute Chief Counuissioiuu' f<)rgot that Clive — 
not with 1,200 men, hut with H.OtKl disciplined troops — 
had to deal in the open held with an enemy little lietter 
than a rabhie ; whereas Anson had lo attack a strong 
fortress, amply supplied with stores and ammunition, 
IKisscssing a powerful armament, mid held hv soldier^ who 
were not only well-trained and eijuipjKsl, hut were lighting 
for their lives, and animated hy rcligiouB faiialieism. 

Still, there can l»e no douht that John Lawrence's views 
as to the necessity for 1 )elhi lieing taken at all hazards were 
correct. The Governor-fieneral held the same opinion, 
and strongly urged it ujion Anson, who loyally responded, 
and during the short time he remained at Dmballa 
strenuously exerted himself to equi]i the troojxs destined 
foe the arduous task. 

While preparing for his advance on the Moghul capital. 
Anson did not neglect to provide, as far as lav in his power, 
for the safely of Umballs. The soldiers’ wives and children 
were sent to Kasauli ; a place of refuge wa? made for the 
non-combatants at the church, round which an entrench- 
ment was thrown ; a garrison, aliout 500 strong, was 
formed of the sick and weakly men of the several European 
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regiments, aesisted by some of the Patiala troops ; and as 
an additional secarity half the Native corps were sent into 
the district, and the other half with the column to Delhi. 

■John Lawrence h»ul strongly advocated the poling of 
trusting the Maharaja of Patiala and the Rajas of Jhind 
and Nabha. The attitude of these Chiefs was of extreme 
iiu|)ortance, for if they Inul not been well disposed towards 
lib, our coiumunication with the Punjab would have been 
iin{xu‘ilied. There was therefore much anxiety at rmballa 
as to the course Patiala. .Thind, Nabha, and Maler Kotla 
(another menil>er of tlie great Plmlkiaii family) would 
elect to take. Douglas Fon>yth,* Deputy - Commissioner 
of rmballa. who was a personal friend of the Maharaja 
of i’ntiala, at once sought an inten’iew with him. He 
was Iteginning to explain to the Maliaraja the difficulties 
of the situation, when he was interrupted by His High- 
ness, who said he was aware of all that luul ha{>iiened; 
on which Forsyth asketl if it was true that emissaries from 
tlie King of Delhi had come to Patiala. The Maharaja 
pointed to some men seateil at a little distance, saying, 
‘ There they are.' Forsyth then asked for a word in 
private. .\s wKMi as they were alone, he addressed the 
Maharaja thus: 'Maharaja aahih, answer me one ques- 
tion : Are j'ou for us, or against us ?’ The Maharaja's 
reply was very hearty : ‘ As long as I live I am yours, but 
you know 1 have enemie.s in my own country ; some of my 
relations are against me— ray brother for one. What do 
you want done?* Forsyth then asked the Malmraja to 
send some of liis troops towardi Kumal to open 
the Grand Trunk Eoad. The Mjiiharaja agreed on Hie 

* Hut late Sir Douglas FonQrtii. K.C. 8 .I. 






UmboUa on tiie 24tii May, and reached Eama] the follow- 
ing morning. On the 26tb he waa atmck down by chidera, 
and in a few houni euceambed to that fatal diaeaae. Hia 
last words expressed a hope that his country would do him 
justice, and it i» grievous to fee) that, in estimating Im 
work and the difficulties he had to enof>unter, fuU jostiee 
has not ))een done him. Anson has l>een undeservedly 
blamed for vacillation and want of promptitude. He was 
told to ‘ make short work of Delhi,’ but l>efore Delhi could 
)>e taken more men had {)eri8hed than his whole force at 
that time amounted to. The advice to march upon Delhi 
was sound, but had it been raslily followed disaster would 
have l)een the ine^table result. Had the Commander-in- 
Chief lieen goaded into advancing without spare ammuni- 
tion and siege Artillery, or with an insufficient force, he 
must have been annihilated by the overwhelming masses 
of the mutineers — those mutineers, who, we shall see later, 
stoutly oiip(H«ed lianiard’s greatly augmented force at 
Badli-ki-Berai, would almost certainly have repulsed, if not 
dastroyed, a smaller Ixxly of troops. 

On the death of General Anson the command of the 
Field Force devolved on Major-General Sir Henry Barnard. 
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CHAPTEI5 IX. 

1 WTtOi now continue luy t^iorv from the time I left 
Peshawar to join tlie Movable Cohimii. 

On the 18th May Brigadier (.’liamberlain and I arrived 
at Bawal Pindi, where we joined the Chief Commis- 
sioner, who had got thus far on his way to lus summer 
residence in the Murree Hills when tidings of the disaster 
reached him. One of Sir John Lawi’ence's first acts after 
talking over matters with Chamberlain was to summon 
Edwardes from Peshawar, for he wished to consult with him 
personally about the question of raising levies and enlist- 
ing more frontier men, the only one of Edwardes’s and 
Nicholson’s proposals regarding which the Chief Commis- 
aioner had any doubt; it appeared to him a eomewhat 
risky step to take, and he desired to give the maUer very 
careful consideration before coming to any decision. I 
rememi)er being greatly struck with the weight given by 
Lawrence to Edwardes’s opinion. He called him his 
Councillor, he eagerly sought his advice, and he evidently 
placed the utmost reliance on his judgment. 

During the six days that we remained at Bawal Pindi 
waiting for the Movable Column to be assembled, I spent 
the greater part of my time in the Chief Commisidon^’a 
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office, drafting or copying confidential letters and tele- 
grams. 1 thus leanied everything that was happening in 
the Punjal), and became aware of the magnitude of the 
crisis through which we were pasfing. This (oiabled me 
to appreciate the tremendous efforts required to cope -with 
the danger, and to understand that the fate of Delhi and 
the lives of our countrymen and countrywomen in Upper 
India depended upon the action taken b^' the authorities in 
the Punjab. 1 realized that Kir .John Lawrence thought of 
every detail, and how correct was his judgment as to which 
of his subordinates could, or could not, be trusted. The 
many European wouien and children scattered over the 
province causetl him the greatest anxiety, and he unsely 
determined U* collect them as much as possible at hill 
stations and the larger centres, where they would be under 
the prote<-tion of British troops ; for this reason he ordered 
the families of the European soldiers at Sialkot (who were 
being withdrawn to join the Movable Column) to be sent 
to Lahore. But, notwithstanding all that had occurred, 
and was daily occurring, to demonstrate how universal was 
the spirit of disaffection throughout the Native Army, 
Brigadier Fretlerick Brind, who commanded at Bialkot, 
could not be brought to believe that the regiments sen'ing 
under bis command would ever prove disloyal, and he 
strongly objected to carry out an order which he denounced 
as ‘showing a want of confidence in the sepoys.' John 
Lawrence, however, stood firm. Blind was ordered to de- 
spatch the soldiers’ famiiiw withcNit delay, and gdvised to 
urge the civilians and military officers to send away their 
families at the same time. A few of the ladi^ and chfldren 
were sent off, but some were allowi^ to remain until the 
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troops mutinied, when the Brigadier was one of the first to 
pay the penalty of his misplaced confidence, being shot 
down by one of his own orderlies. 

We had not been long at Bawal Pindi before we heard 
that the uneasiness at Peshawar was hourly increasing, 
and that the detachment of the o^th Native Infantry* at 
Nowsliera had mutinied and broken open the magazine. 
The militai'y force in the Peshawar valley bad been con- 
siderably weakened by the withdrawal of the “27th Foot 
and Corps of Guides ; it was evident that disiiffection was 
rapidly spreading, and what was still Inon^ alarming 
was the ominously restless feeluig amongst the principal 
tribes on the frontier. Nicholson encountere<l considerable 
difficulty in raising local levies, and there was a general 
unwillingness to enhst. Our disasters in Kabul in 1H41-42 
had not l)een forgotten ; our cause was considered des- 
perate, and even Nicholson could not j)er.suiide men to 
join it. It was clear that this state of affairs must not be 
allowed to continue, and that some decisive nieasures must 
(juickly be taken, or there would be a genera! i ising along 
the frontier. 

Matters seemed to be drawing t<j a head, when it was 
wisely determined to disarm the Native regiments at 
Peshawar without delay. This conclusion was come to 
at midnight on the 21 st May, when tlje news of the 
unfortunate occurrences at Nowshera rea< hed Edwardes, 
who had returned that morning from Bawai Pindi. 
He and Nicholson felt that no time was to l>e lost, 
for if the sepoys heard thet the regiment at Now- 

• The Head-QuMters ot this regiment had been «ent to Mardan In 
place of tbe Guides. 
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Bhera had mutiuied, it would be too late to attempt to 
disann them. Going forthwith to the Brigadier’s house, 
they communicated their views to Sydney Cotton, who 
thoroughly appreciated the urgency of the case, and, acting 
with the most praiseworthy decision, summoned the opm* 
mending oflicers of all the Native regiments to be at his 
house at daybreak. 

When they were assembled, the Brigadier carefully ex- 
plained to the officers how matters stood. He pointed out 
to them that their regiments were known to be on the 
verge of mutiny, and that they must be disarmed forth- 
with, ending by exi)reBsing his great regret at having to 
take so serious a step. 

The officers were quite aghast. They were {lersistent 
and almost insulx>rdinate in expressing their conviction 
that the measure was wholly uncalled-for, that the sepoys 
were thoroughly loyal, and that, notwithstanding what had 
occurred in other places, they had perfect confidence in 
thmr men. 

The Brigadier, who knew the officers well, felt that every 
allowance should be made for them, called u]>on as they 
were to disarm the men with whom they had been so long 
associated, and in whom they still implicitly iielieved. 
But although He regarded the officers' remonatranoes as 
natural and excusable, Cotton never wavered in his 
decisimi, for he was experienced enough to see that the 
evil was widespread and deep-seated, and that any di^lay 
of confidence or attempt at concifiation in deiduig wBh the 
disaffected regiments would be worte than osekm 

The parade, which was ordered tor 7 a.m., was con- 
ducted with great judgment. Th| European troops were 
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8kiUally disposed so as to render resistance useless, and 
four out of the five regular Native regiments were called 
upon to lay down their arms. The fifth Regiment — the 
2l8t Native Infantry* — was exempted from tliis indignity, 
partly because it had shown no active symptoms of dis- 
affection, was well commanded and had good officers, and 
partly because it wnuld have been extremely difficult to 
carry on the military duties of the station without some 
Native Infantry'. 

The two regiments of Irregulai (javalry wen; also sparetl 
the disgrace of being disarmed. It was lu>iH;d that tlie sUike 
the Native officers and men had in the service (their horses 
and aims being their own property) would prevent them from 
taking an active part in the Mutiny, and it was In-lieved that 
the British officers who served with them, and who for the 
most part were carefully selected, liad sufficient infinence 
over their men to keep them straight. This hope j)roved 
to be not altogether without foundation, for of the eighteen 
regiments of Irregular Cavalry which existed in May, 1857, 
eight are still borne on the strength of the Bengal Army ; 
while of the ten regiments of Regular tiavalry and seventy- 
four of Infantry, none of the former, and only eleven of 
the latter, now remain. 

How immediate and salutary were the effects of the 
disarmament on the inhabitants of the Peshawar valley 
will be seen by the following account which Edwardes 
gave of it. ‘As we rode down to the disarming a veiy 
few Chiefs and yeomen of the country attended us ; and I 
remember judging from their faces that they came to see 
which way the tide would turn. As we rode back friends 

* Now the let Bengal Infantry. 
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were as tbiok as summer flies, &nd levies began from that 
moment to come in.’ 

Tbe Subadar-Major of the 51st — one of the four re^- 
ments disarmed — had a few days before written to the 
men of the 64th, who were divided amongst the outposts, 
calling upon them to return to Peshawar in time to join 
in the revolt fixed for the 22nd May. The letter ran; 

‘ In whatever way you can manage it, come into Peshawar 
on the 2l8t instant. Thoroughly understand that point! 
In fact, eivt there and drink here.’ The rapidity with which 
the disjirniaraent had lieen carried through spoilt tbe 
Subadar-Major’s little game : he had, however, gone too far 
to draw hack, and on the night of the 22nd he deserted, 
taking with him 250 men of the regiment. His hopes 
were a second time doorae<l to disappointment. However 
welcome 250 muskets might have l»een to the Afridis, 250 
unarmed sepoys were no prize ; and as our neighbours in 
the hills ha<l evidently come to the conclusion that our raj 
was not in such a desperate state as they had imagined, and 
that their best ]Hdicy was to side with us, they caught the 
deserters, with the assistance of the district police, and 
made them over to the authoriti«f8. The men were all 
tried l)y*('ourt-Mai'tial, and the Sultadar- Major was hanged 
in the presence of the whole garrison. 

On the 26rd May, the day after the disarmament, news 
was received at Peshawar that the 55th Native Infantry had 
mutinied at Mardan, and tlmt the lOth liregnlar Cavalry, 
which was divided between Nowsbeta and Mardan, had 
tamed against us. A force was at once despatched to 
restore order, and Nicholson acconi|)anied it as pddtical 
officer. No sooner did the mutineers, on the morning of 
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the 25tb, catch sight of* the approaching column than 
they broke out of the fort and fled towards the Swat hills. 
Nicholson pursued with his levies and mounted police, and 
before night 120 fugitives were killed and as many more 
made prisoners. The remainder found no welcome among 
the hill tribes, and eventually became wanderers over the 
country until they died or were killed. Poor Spottiswoode, 
the Colonel, committed suicide shortly befiu*e the Peshawar 
troops reached Mardan. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WiiibK I was einpbyecl in the Chief CommissioDer's office 
b 1 Rawal Pindi it l>ecame known that the Mutineers 
inhiiideti to make tlieir stand at i>elhi, and immediately 
urgent denmnds came from the Head-Quarters of the 
aniiy for troo[*s to l)e sent from the Punjab. Sir John 
Law’fenee inverted himself to the uttermost, even to the 
extent of denuding his own province to a somewhat 
dangerous degree, and the Guides and 1 st Punjab Infantry, 
which had l»een told off for the Mox'ahle Column, were 
ordered instead t<» proceed to Ibllii. 

The Gui<les, a corps setJond to none in her Majesty’s 
Iiidiatt Anny, was commanded hy Captain Daly,* and con- 
sisted of three Iroofw of Cavalry and six companies of 
Infantry. The regiment had got as far as Attock, when it 
rweiveti the order U» procoe<l to Ddihi, and pushed on at 
once hy douhie marches. The Ith Siktis, tinder Oaptain 
Rothney, and the Ist Punjal) Infantry, under Major 
Coke.t followed in quick succession, tund later on the follow- 
ing troo[is lielonging to the Pimjab Frontier Force were 

♦ The late General Sir Henry |hU.v. G.C.H. 
t Now General Sir John Coke, 
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despatched towai'ds Delhi : a squadron of the 1st Punjab 
Cavalry, under Lieutenant John Watson (my companion 
in Kashmir) ; a squadi'on of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, 
under Lieuteiuuit Charles Nicholson* (John Nicholson’s 
brother); a squadron of the 5th Punjal) t!avalry, under 
Lieutenant Yoimghusband ; and the 2nd and 1th Punjab 
Infantry, commanded respectively by Captains G. GreeiC 
and A. Wilde, t 

We (Brigadier Chaml>erlain and D reniaineil at Kawal 
Pindi until the 21th May to i'ive our servants and horses 
time to reach AVazirabad, and then .started on a mail- 
cart for the latter place, which we reached on the 27th. 
Lieutenant James Walker, of the Bomliay Kngineers, 
accompanied us as the Brigadier's orderly officer. 

The Grand Trunk Eoad, which runs in n direct line from 
Calcutta to Peshawar, was then in course of construction 
through the Punjab, and in place.s was in lather an ele- 
mentary condition. The drivers of the utail-carts sent 
along their half-wild and entirely unbroken jHjnies at racing 
speed, regardless alike of obstacle.^ nnd consequences. With 
an enterprising coachman the usual jaiee was about twelve 
miles an hour, including stojtpages. ka we were reck- 
lessly flying along, the Brigadier, who was sitting in front, 
perceived that one of the reins had Itecome unbuckled, and 
warned Walker and me to look out for an upset. Had the 
coachman not discovered the shite of his tackle all might 

♦ Aftemards commanded b.\ Ljeutenant, now <!. iM-nil. Hir Diifhton 
Probyn, V.C., G.C.Y.O., K.C.H. 

t The late Major-General Sir George Gieo.n, K.C.B. 

[ The late Lieatenant-Gencral Sir Alfred Wilde, K.C.B. K.C.S 1 

§ The late General (Tainea Walker, C.15., Kometinie SiirvcYor-Oeaeral 
in India. 
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have been well, for the poniee needed no guiding along 
the well-known road. Unfortunately, however, he became 
aware of what had happened, lost his head, and pulled the 
reins ; the animals dashed off the road, there was a crash, 
and we found ourselves on the ground, scattered in different 
directions. No great damage was done, and in a few 
minutes we had righteii the cart, re-hamessed the iJonies, 
and were rushing along as before. 

In order that the authorities at Rawal Pindi might be 
able to com n tunicate with the Movable Column while on the 
march and away from telegraph stations, which were few 
and far ItetwtHfti in ISaT. a signaller accompanied us. and 
travelled with his instruments on a second mail-cart, and 
wherever we halted for the day he attached his wire to the 
main line. He had just complete*! the attachment on our 
arrival at Wazirabad, when I observed that the instrument 
was working, and on drawing the signaller's attention 
♦o^ it, he r» ad off a message which was at that moment 
i»eing transmitted to the Chief Commissioner, informing 
him of the death of the Commander-in-Chief at Kurnal 
the previous day. This sad news did not directly affect 
the Movable Column, as it had been organised by, and 
was under the ojders* of, the PunjaJ* Government, which 
for the time l)eing had Itecome responsible for the 
military, as well as the civil, administration in the nortli 
of India. 

The column had marched into Wasirabasl the diay before 
we arrived; It consisted of Major lines’ troop of Buropean 
Horse Artillery, a European Wtiei^ of Field Artillery, 
commanded by Captain Bourchier,* and Her Maj^ty’s 

♦ Now General Sir George Bourduer, ELC.B. 
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SSInd Light Infantry, commanded hy Colonel (ieorge 
Campbell. In addition, and with a view to reducing the 
Native garrison of Sialkot, a wing of the 9th Bengal Light 
Cavalry and the 35th Native Infantry w(‘re attached to the 
column. 

My first duty at Wazirahad was to call upon the senior 
officer, Colonel Camx>l>ell, and inform him that Brigadier 
Chamteiiain had eoiiie to take over command of the 
Movable Column. I found the Colonel lying on his IkmI 
trying to make himself as coinforiahle as it was iK)8sihle 
with the thennometer at 117 Fahrenheit \\e had not 
met l)6fore, and he certainly received me in a very off-hand 
manner. He never moved from Iiis recumlKUit position* 
and on my delivering my messtvge, he told me he was not 
aware that the title of Brigadier ( urriecl military rank with 
it ; that he understood Brigadier Chamberlain was only a 
Lieutenant-Colonel, whereas he held the rank of Colonel in 
Her Majesty's army; and that, under these (ircumstances, 
he must decline to acknowledge Brigadier Chnuil)erlain as 
his senior officer. I replied that 1 would give his message 
to the Brigadier, and took my leave. 

When Chaml^erlain heard what had occurred, he desired 
me to retiini to Campbell and explain that he had no wish 
to dispute the question of relative seniority, and that in 
assuming command of the column he was only earrjdiig 
out the orders of the Commander-iii-Chief in India* 
Camptoll, who technically speaking had the right on his 
side, was not to be appeased, and requested me to infoto 
the Brigadier of his determination not to serve under an 
officer whom he considered to be his junior. 

This was not a pleasant beginning to our duties witlr 
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the column, and Chamberlain thought that we had better 
take our departure and leave Campbell in command until 
the question could be settled by superior authority. Camp- 
l)ell was accordingly asked to march the troops to Lahore, 
to which place we continued our journey by mail-cart. 

.\i the same time a reference was made to Sir John 
Lawrence and Ceneral Heed, which resulted in the decision 
that, under the i)eculiar circumstances of the case, it was 
essential that an oSicer of Indian ex{ierience should be in 
command of the column, and that Campl)eU, having only 
been a very short time in the country, did not fulfil this 
condition ; but Campbell was told that, if he objected to 
serve under ChauiWrlain, he could remam at Lahore with 
the Head-Quarters of his regiment. Campbell, who at 
heart was really a very nice fellow and an excellent ofBcer, 
would not be separated from the o2nd, and agreed to serve 
under the Brigadier, reserving to himself the right of pro- 
testing when the new Commander-in-Chief should arrive in 
India. 

There was probably another reason for Campbell not 
wishing to serve under Chamberlain besides that of being 
senbr to him in the jinny, in the fact that the Brigadier 
was a servant of .‘John Comiwiy,’ while Campliell 
belonged to tlie ‘ Queen’s Service.’ From the time of the 
establishment of a local army there bad existed an absurd 
and unfortunate jealousy between tlie offiemu of the 
Queen’s and Company’s services, and one of the beet 
results of the Mutiny was its gnulmil disappearance. This 
ill-feeling influenced not only fellow-countrymen, but re- 
lations, even brothera, if tliey belonged to the dilbrent 
services, and was distinctly prejudicial to the interests 
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the Governmeiit. It is difficult to uiiderstHiul how ho 
puerile a sentiment could have l)een so long indulged in 
by officers who no doubt considered themselves sensible 
Englishmen.'* 

On the 81st May we arrived at Lahore, where we found 
everyone in a state of consideralde excileinent. Lahore 
was and is the great centre of the Timjah. and to it non- 
eomhatants and English ladies with their children were 
huiTying from all the outlying districts. In the cit\ itself 
there was a mixed populati(n] of nearly 100, (KK), chierty 
Sikhs and Mahomedans, many of the fm iner old soldiers 
who had served in the Khalsa Army. The tort, which was 
within the walls of the city, was garrisoned hy half a 
regiment of sepoys, one company of European Infantry, 
and a few European Artillerymen. Mian Mir, the miles 
off, was the Head-Quarters of the Laliore division : it was 
a long, straggling cantonment, laid out foi* a much larger 
force than it has ever been found necessary to place there, 
with the European Infantry at one end iuid the European 
Artilleiy at the other, separated by Native troojm. This 
arrangement (which existed in almost every station in 
India) is another proof of the implicit confidence placed 
in the Native aiiiiy — a confidence in mercenary soldiers of 
alien races which seems all the more surprising when w e 
call to mind the warnings that for nearly a hundred year^ 
had been repeatedly given of jUie [) 088 ibility of disaffection 
existing amongst Native troops. 

* Now, except for one short intcnal, every officer who has joined 
tiie Indian Army since IS 61 must, in the first instance, have Mlonged 
or been attached to one of Her Majesty’s IJritish regiments : the 
majority have been educated at Sandiiurst or Woolw ich, and all ieel 
that they are members of the same army. 
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There were four Native re^ments at Mian Mir, one of 
Cavalry and three of Infantry, while the European portion 
of the garrison consisted of one weak Infantry regiment, 
two trooj[)s of Horse Artillery, and four companies of Foot 
Artillery. This force was commanded by Brigadier Corbett, 
of the Bengal Army ; he had l)een nearly forty years in 
the service, was mentally and physically vigorous, and had 
no fear of resjxinsibilitj’. llobert Montgomerj'* was then 
chief civil officer at Lahore. He was of a most gentle and 
l)enevulent nature, with a rubicund countenance and a 
short, somewhat iwrtly figure, which characteristics led to 
his being irrtiverently called ‘ Pickwick,’ and prol»ahly if 
he had live<l in less momentous tinie.s he would never have 
l>een credited with the great qualities which the crisis in 
the Punjab proved him to possess. 

On receipt of the telegraphic news of the outhirnks at 
Meerut and Delhi, Montgomery felt that immediate action 
was necessary. He at once eel to work to discover the 
temper of the Native troops at Mian Mir, and soon ascer- 
tained that they were disafiected to the core, and were only 
waiting to hear from their friends in the south to break 
into oi>en mutiny. He thoroughly understood the Native 
character, and realized the danger to the whole province of 
there being an^dhing in the shape of a serious disturbance 
at its capital ; so after consulting his various officials, 
Montgomery decided to suggest to the Brigadier the ad- 
visability of disarming the sepoys, or, if that were con- 
sidered too strong a measure, of taking their amihUnition 
from them. Corbett met him quite half-way ; he also saw 
that the danger was imminent, and that prompt action 
* The late Sir Robert Montgouiery, G.C.B. 
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was necessary, but he not unnaturally shrank from taking 
the extreme step of disarming men whose loyalty had never 
until then been doubted — a step, moreover, which he knew 
would be keenly resented by all the regimental officers — he 
therefore at first only agreed to deprive tlm sepoys of their 
ammunition ; later in the day, however, after thinking the 
matter over, he came to the conclusion that it would l)e 
better to adopt Montgomeiy’s bolder proposal, and he in- 
formed him accordingly that he would ‘ go the wliole hog.’ 

I do not think that Corl)ett’s action on this occasion has 
been sufficiently appreciated. That he decided rightly there 
can be no doubt, but very few officers holding commands 
in India at that time would have acceptetl such resjwnsi- 
bility. His knowledge as to what had hapiMjned at Meerut 
and Delhi was based on one or two meagre telegrams, and 
the information Montgomery gave him as to tlie treacherous 
intentions of the 8ep<jy.s at Mian Mir Inid Iteen obtained 
by means of a spy, who, it was quite [wssible, might have 
been actuated by interested motives. 

Having made up his jnind what should be doiu-, Corbett 
had the good sense to undersbind that, succf’ss depended 
on its being done quickly, and on the Native troops l»ei«g 
kept absolutely in the dark as h) what wa.s about to take 
place. A general parade was ordered for the next miu tiing, 
the 18th May, and it was wisely deterraineil nc»t to put off 
a ball which was being given that evening to the officers of 
the 8l8t Foot The secret was confided to very few, and 
the great majority of those who were taking jtart iu the 
entertainment were ignorant of the rtwison for a parade 
having been ordered the following morning — au tiDuaual 
proceeding which caused a certain amount of grumbling. 
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When the sepoys were drawn up, it was explained to 
them in their own language that they were about to be 
deprivetl of their arms, in order to put t^ptation 
out of their reach, and save them from the disgrace 
of being led away by the evil example of other coipe. 
Whilst they were being thus addressed, the Horse 
Artillery and Slst Ft)ot took up a second line immediately 
in rear of the Native regiments, the guns being quietly 
loaded with grai^e during the mana;u\Te. The regiments 
were then <lirected to change front to the rear, when they 
found themselves face to ftvce with the British troops. 
'I’he order was given to the se|X>y8 to ‘pile arms’; one 
of the regiments hesitated, but only for a moment; re- 
sistance was hopeless, and the word of command was 
snlleniy obeye«I. 

'file sanit} morning the fort of Lahore was secured. 
Three companies of the Blst marched into it at daylight, 
relieved the sepoys of their guards, and ordered them to 
lay down their ai’nis. Another company of the same 
rt'giment travelled through the night in carriages to 
I'lnTitsur, the holy city of the Sikhs, and occupied the 
foi-faress of Govindgarh. Montgmnery ha<l been very 
anxious about these two strongholds, and it was a great 
Kiitisfaction to him to know that they were at Imigtfa safely 
guarded by British bayonets. 

Although, as 1 have said, we found Lahore in a state of 
considerable excitement, it was sutiafaetory to see how fully 
the situation bad been grasped, and how everything that 
was {lOKsible had been done to maiatain order, and show 
the people of tlie Punjab that we wer® prepared to hold onr 
own. Montgomery’s foresight and dscision, and Ckirbett’s 
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hearty aiid willing co-oiwation, checked, if not altogether 
stopped, what, under less energetic uianagenient, would 
assuredly have resulted in very grievous trouble. Excite- 
ment was inevitable. There was a general stir throughout 
the province. Lahore was crowded with the families of 
European soldiers, and with ladies who hail come there 
from various parts of the Punjab, all in terrilde anxiety as 
to what might be the ultimate fate of their husbands and 
relatives; some of whom wf;r(! with Native regiments, 
whose lo3aity was more than doubtful ; sf)in(‘ with the 
Movable Column, the destination (>f which was un- 
certain ; while others were already on their way to join 
the army hurrying to Delhi. 

The difficulty with Camjdtell having been settled. Cham- 
berlain assumed the command of the Movable Column, 
the advent of which on the ‘ind June wu? hailed with 
delight by all the EuroiHians at Lalioie. \ regiment of 
British Infantry and tw<j Itatteries of Vrtillerv afforded 
a much needed support to the handfu' of JJritish soldiers 
keeping gmird over the great capital of the Punjab, 
and gave confidence to the Hikhf- and otiaus (lispo-sad 
to be loyal but who were doubtful as to .he wisdom 
of siding with us. 

The disturbing element was the Native trtKips which 
accompanied the column. They hud nut sliown oi>enly 
that they contemplated mutiny, but we knew that they 
were not to be trusted, and were onlv watching for an 

opportunity to break out and escajve to l>elhi with their 
arms. 

I was living with tlie Brigadier in a house only a few 
minutes’ walk from the garden where the Native regiments 
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were encam[)ed, and the spies we were employing to watch 
them had orders to come to me whenever anything sus- 
picious should occur. During the night of the 8th June 
one of these men awoke me with the news that the 85th 
Native Infantry intended to revolt at daybreak, and that 
some of them had already loaded their muskets. I awoke 
the Brigadier, who directed me to go at once to the British 
oflieers of the regiment, tell them what we had heard, and 
that he would Ihj with them shortly. As soon as the 
Brigadier arrived the men were orderetl to fall in, and on 
their arms l>eing examined two of them were found to have 
lieen loaded. The i^iKiys to whom the muskets lielonged 
were made prisoners, and 1 was ordered to nee them lodged 
in the {Kilice-station. 

Chamberlain detenuined to lose no time in dealing with 
the case, and although Drum-Head Courts-Martial were 
then bupjvoseil to l>e ol>solete. he decideil to revive, for this 
occasion, that verj* useful means of disi»osing, in time of 
war, of grave cases of crime. 

The Brigadier thought it desinihle that the Court-Martial 
should lie coiniiosetl of Native, nvther than British, officers, 
as being likely k) be looked uj»on by the prisoners us a 
more im]mrtial tiihunal, under the ])e«‘uliar circumstances 
in which we were placed. This was made possible by 
the arrival of the Ist Punjab Infiintrj' — Coke's Rides — a 
grand regiment under a gi-and Commander. Raised in 
1849, compcHied chiefly of Sikhs and Pathans, and possess- 
ing Native officers of undoubtad loyalty, the 1st Punjab 
Infantry had taken |)art in almost every frontier expedi- 
tion during the previous eight years. Ite history was a 
glorious record of faithful and devoted service, such as 
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can only be rendered by brave men led by officers in whom 
they believe and trust.* The >Subadar-Major of the corps 
was a man called Mir .Taffir, a most gallant Afghan soldier, 
who entered the British service during the hrst Afghan 
war, and distinguished himself greatly in all the subse- 
quent frontier tights. This Native officer was made 
president of the Cmii't-Martial. Tlie prisoners were found 
gm’lty of mutiny, and sentenced to death. Chainlterlain 
decided that they should l>e blown away from guns, in 
the presence of their own coi tirades, as being the most 
awe-inspiring means of canying [he sentence into effect. 

A jiarade was at once ordered. The troops wine drawn 
up so as to form three sides of a sipiare ; on tlie fourth 
side were two guns. As the I'li.soners were Ijeing 
brought to the parade, otie of theta asked me if they 
were going to be blown from guns. I said. ‘ Yes.’ He 
made no further remark, and they Isttii walked sUatdily on 
until they reached the guns, to which tluy were Ixtund, 
when one of them retiuested that some rujtees he had 
on his person might he saved for his r iiitions. The 
Brigadier answered ; ‘ It is too late !’ The word of com- 
mand was given ; the guns went off’ .HimultaiiiiouHly, and 
the two mutineers were launched into eternity. 

It was a terrible sight, and one likely to haunt the 

* During the operations in the Kohat in Fcbnian,, 
within twelve months of tJie corps Iwing raiseii, revcial of tJie men 
were killed and wounded, .\mong the latter was a I'athan 
M^onied Gul. He was shot through the body in two places, and m 
t^kc sat by him while he was dying, he said, witli a smile on hk face ; 
•Sahtb, I am happy; but promise me one thing— don’t let mv old 
xKiother want. I leave her to your care.* 

t Awe-iiwpiring certainly, but probably the most humane, a« behic 
A sure and instantaneous mode of erccution. 
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beholder for many a long day; but that was what was 
intended. 1 carefully watched the sepoys’ faces to see 
how it affected them. They were evidently startled at 
the swift retribution which had overtaken their guilty 
comrades, but looked more crest-fallen than shocked or 
horritied, and we soon learnt that their determination to 
mutiny, and make the best of their way to Delhi, was in 
no wise changed liy the scene they had witnessed. 
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Fob a few days after our arrival at Lahore nothing could 
he settled as to the further movements of the oohnnn. It 
was wanted in all parts of the Piinjah ; Feroze]K>re, 
Multan, Jheluin, Sialkot, Uinritsar, Jullnndur, Philour, 
Ludhiana — all these places were more or less disturbed, 
and all were clamorous for heli>. 

At Ferozei>ore the Native regiments*' broke out on 
the 13th May, when they made a daring, hut unsuc- 
cessful effort to seize the arsenal, situated inside the 
fort and the largest in Upper India. Had that fallen 
into the hands of the rebels, Helhi could not have IxHin 
captured without very considerable delay, for the besieging 
force deiTended mainlj- upon B’erozepore for the supply of 
munitions of war. The fort Inid been allowed to fall into 
bad repair, and the mutineers had no difficulty in fordiig 
their way inside; there, fortunately, th^ were checked 
by the wall which surrounded the arsenal, and this obstacle, 
insignificant as it was, enabled the guard to hold its own. 
Originally this guard consisted entirely of Native soldiers, 
but, as 1 have already recorded, after the outbreak at 
Meerut, Europeans had been told off for the charge of 
this important post ; so strong, however, here as else* 
* One Cavalry and twa Infantiy-. 
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where, was the belief in the loyalty of the sepoys, and 
BO great was the reluctance to do anything which might 
hurt their feelings, that the Native guard was not with- 
drawn. This same guard, when the attack took place, 
did its liest to assist the assailants, and even prepared 
scaling-ladders to enable the latter to gain accsess to the 
magazine enclosure. The Europeans, however, were equal 
to the emergency ; they overpowered and disarmed their 
treacherous companions, and then succeeded in l)eating off 
and dispersing the attacking party. 

Being foiled in this attempt, the mutineers returned to 
the cantonment, set fire to the church »uid other buildings, 
and then started for Delhi. Ferozejwre had a large 
EurofHjan garrison, a regiment of Inhintry, a battery of 
Field .\rtillery, and a conijmny of Foot Artillery’, and was 
supposed to l)e able to lot)k after itself, although affairs 
had been greatly rnismauagetl. 

Multan had next t^> Ite considered. Matters at that 
station were very un.settle<l, and indeed were aiusing the 
authorities grave anxiety, but Multan was more fortunate 
than many places, in lieing in the hands of an imusually 
able, exiwrienced officer, Major Crawford Chamberlaiir. 
Consequently, the Commander-in-Chief and Chief Commis- 
sioner agreetl, while fully appreciating the great x’alue of 
Multan, that the presmice of British troops wm less urgently 
needed there than tdsewhere, »uid it was decided they could 
not be spared from the l^injab for its protection. 

The garrison at MoUmt con^Med of a troop of Native 
Horse Artillery, two regiments of Native Infantry, and the 
Ist Irregular Cavalry, computed entirely of Hindustanis 
from the n^hboorhood of Delhi ; while in the old Sikh 
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fort there were about fiftj' Euroimn A^tiIIer 3 ^ueu, in 
charge of a Binall magazine. The station was nominally 
commanded by an officer who had been thirty-four years 
in the army, and had great experience amongst Natives ; 
but he had fallen into such a bad state of health, that 
he was quite unfit to deal with the crisis which had 
now arrived. The command, therefore, was practically 
exercised by Chamberlain. Next to Delhi and Lahore, 
Multan was the most important place in f'piHir India, as 
our communication with th«‘ sea and southern India 
depended on its preservation. 

To Chamberlain’s own personality and extraordniary 
influence over the men of the 1st Irregular Cavalry 
must be attributed his success. His relations with them 
were of a patriarchal nature, and jMjrfect mutual con- 
fidence existed. He knew his hold over them was strong, 
and he detemiined to trust them. But in doing so lie 
had really no alternative — hatl they not remained faitiiful, 
Multan must have been lost to us. One of his first 
acts was to call a meeting at his house t)f the Native 
officers of the Artillery, Infantry, and his own regiment, 
to discuss the situation. Taking for granted the absolute 
loyalty of these officers, he suggested that a written Ijond 
should be given, in which the seniors of each corps should 
guarantee the fidelity of their men. Tire officers of hi«„ 
regiment rose err mame, and placing their signet-rini^ on 
the table, said : ‘ Kahtd gir-o-chasm ’ Agreed to on our 
lives’). The Artilleiy Hubadar declared that his men 
had no scruples, and would fire in whichever direeliosi 
they were required ; while the Infantry Native officers 
pleaded that they had no iwwer over their men, aitd cottW 
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give no goarwtee. Thns, Cbsmberlain sBCertained that 
the. Cavalry were loyal, the Artillery doubtful, and the 
Infantry were only biding their time to mutiny. 

Night after night sepoys, disguised hqroiid all reoeg< 
nition, attempted to tamper with the Irregular C^ealry. 
The Wurdi-Major,* a jwrticularly fine, handsome Ran§«r,\ 
begged Chamberlain to hide himself in his house, that he 
might hear for himself the open projiosals to mutiny, 
massacre, and rebellion that were made to him ; and the 
promises that, if they succeeded in their designs, he (the 
Wurdi-Major) should lie placed upon the //oddt t of Multan 
for his reward. Chamberlain declined to put himself in such 
a position, fearing he might not be able In restrain himself. 

Matters now came to a climax. A Mahomedan Subadar 
of one of the Native Infantry regiments laid a plot to 
murder Chamberlain and his family. The plot was 
discovered and frustrated by Chamlterlain’s own men, 
but it i)«carae apparent that the only remedy for the fast 

* Native Adjutant. 

+ A name applied by the Hindna to any Rajpiit who haa, or whom 
anee«tor« have, been converted to lelana. Thera vrara eeveral Bangor* 
< iit the let Irregulan*. One day in June. Shaidad Khan, a Bmaidar of 
thi» olaiia, oaine to Chamberlain, and said : * Thera was a ratnoor diat 
he (Chamberlain) had not a« much confidence in Bangor* as in tdbar 
btaases of the raiment, and he eante to be oomforted *! Chamberlain 
asked him to sit down, and sent to the beaker of the refciment foravery 
valnaUe sword whitdi he had given him for aafc cnalo^. It had 
belonged to one of the Amirs of Sindh, was taken in battle, and givnt to 
Chamberlain by Major Fitxgerald, of the Sindh Horwj On the swwd 
being bronght, Chamberiido banded It pvaif to ShaMsd Khan and his 
sect for safety, to be returned when tlii Mntfoy waa oyer. ISm team 
rose to the Native oflleer'a eyes, he toothed Clieiaherlatn'a knaee, apd 
swore that death alone would sever thelfond of fidelity of wdiieh tte 
sword sraa the token. He took Ms bavy, thoroogMy mtiafied. 

t Throne, 

VCO,. I. 
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increasing evil was to disann the two Native Infantry 
regiments. How was this to be accomplished with no 
Europeans save a few gunners anywhere near? Sir John 
Lawrence was most pressing that the step should be 
taken at once ; he knew the danger of delay ; at the same 
time, he thoroughly appreciated the diflBculty of the task 
which he was urging Chamberlain to undertake, and he 
readily responded to the latter’s request for a regiment of 
Punjab Infantr)' to be sent to him. The ^nd Punjab 
Infantr}' was, therefore, despatched from Dera Ghazi Khan, 
and at the same time the Ist Punjab Cavalry arrived from 
. Asni,* under Major Hughes, + who, hearing of Chamlier- 
lain’s troubles, had marched to Multan without waiting for 
orders from superior authority. 

The evening of the day on whicli these trofips reached 
Multan, the British officers of the several regiments were 
directed to assemble at the Deputy.Commissioner’s house, 
when Chamberlain told them of the communication he had 
received from Sir .Tohn Lawrence, adding tliat, having 
reliable information that the Native Infantry were about 
to mutiny, he had settled to disarm them the next 

¥ 

morning. 

It was midnight before the meeting broke up. At 4 a.m. 
the Horse Artillery troop and the two Native Infantry regi- 
ments were ordered to march as if to an ordinary parade. 
When they had gone about a quarter of a mile they were 
halted, and the Punjab troops moved quietly between them 
and their lines, thus cutting them off from their spare 
ammunition ; at the same time the European Artilli^’men 


* A Rtation since abandoned for Bajanpnr. 
t Now General Sir W. T. Hughes, K.C.B. 
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took their places with the guns of the Horse Artillery 
troop, and a carefully selected body of Sikhs belonfpng to 
the let Punjab Cavalry, under Lieutenant John Watson, 
was told off to advance on the troop and cut down the 
gunners if they refused to assist the Europeans to work the 
guns. 

Chamberlain then rode up to the Native Infantry 
regiments, and after explaining to them the reason for 
their being disarmed, he gave the word of command, 
‘Pile arms!’ Thereuiwn a sepoy of the 62nd shouted: 
‘ Don’t give up j-our arms ; fight for them !’ Lieutenant 
Thomson, the Adjutant of the regiment, instantly seized 
him by the throat and threw him to the ground. The 
order was repeated, and, wonderful to relate, obeyed. The 
Native Infantry regiments were then marched back to their 
lines, while the Punjab troops and Chamberlain's Irregulars 
remained on the ground until the arms had been carted off 
to the fort. 

It was a most critical time, and enough credit has never 
been given to Chamberlain. Considering the honours 
which were bestowed on others who took more or less 
conspicuous parts in the Mutiny, he was very insufficiently 
rewarded for this timely act of heroism. Had he not 
shown such undaunted courage and coolness, or had there 
been the smallest hesitation, Multan would certainly 
have gone. Chamberlain managed an extremely difficult 
business in a most masterly lUiUKUer. His pcf^nal in- 
fluence insured his own regiment continuing loyal through- 
out the Mutiny, and it has now the honour of being the 
let Begiment of Bengal Cavalry, (and the dis&ction of 
wearing a different uniform from e|rery other regiment in 
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the service, being allowed to retain the bright yellow whieb 
the troopers wore when they were first raised by Colonel 
Jamm Skinner, and in which they performed such loyal 
service.* 

At Jhelum and Sialkot it was decided that, as the Native 
troops had been considerably reduced in nuinljers, the 
danger was not so great as to re«iuire the presence of the 
Movable Column. 

Umritsar had been made safe for the time, but it was a 
place the importance of which ' ould not be over-estimated, 
and it was thought that keeping a strong column in its 
vicinity for a few days would materially strengthen our 
position there. Moreover, Cmritsar lay in the direct route 
to Jullundur, where the military authorities had proved 
themselves quite unfitted to deal with the emergency. It 
was decided, therefore, that Umritsar should be our objet;- 
tive in the first instance. We marched from i^ahore on the 
10th June, and reached Umritsar the following moming. 

News of a severe fight at Badli-ki-Serui had been 
received, which increased our anxiety to push on to 
Delhi, for we feared the place might be taken before we 
could get there. But to our mortification it was decided 
that the column could not l>e spared just then even for 
Delhi, as there was still work for it in the Punjab. To 
add to our disappointment, we had to give up our trusted 

* The two i^barmed regimenui remained quietly at Multmi for 
mcn'e than a year, when, with unaccountable inconsistency, a 
spirit of revolt seized them, and in August, 1858, they broke out, trM^ 
to get possession of the guns, murdered the Adjutant of the Bombay 
Fuailkrs, and then fled from the station. But order by that Om t bad 
been quite restored, our position in the Punjab was secure, and imhu^ 
all the sepoys wore UBed or captured by the country peoj^e. 





Comnutnditr ; for « few hours slier oor arrivsl iit l^nudfaHtr 
a ielegratn came to Neville Chamberlain olfinrhtg him the 
Adjntant-Generalship of the Army in encoewiion to Colonel 
Chester, who had been killed at Badli>ki*Semt He 
accepted the offer, and I made certain 1 abonld gp with 
him. My chagrin, therefore, can easily be tinderotood 
when he told me that I most remain with the column, as 
it would be unfair to his successor to take away the staff 
officer. We were now all anxiet 3 ' to learn who that 
successor should be, and it was a satisfaction to hear that 
John Nicholson was the man. 

Chamlteriain left for Delhi on the 13th ; bat Nicholson 
could not join for a few days, and as troops were much 
needed at Juliundur, it was arranged that the column 
should moxTo on to that place, under the temporaiy 
command of Campbell, and there await the arrival of the 
new Brigadier. 

On my going to Campl>ell for orders, he informed me 
that he was no longer the senior officer with the column, 
as a Colonel Denniss, junior to him regimentally, but bis 
seiik>r in army rank, had just rejoined the 52nd. Accord ■> 
ingly I reported myself to Denniss, who, though an officer 
of many years’ service, had never before held a com- 
mand, not even that of a regiment; and, poor num ! waa 
considerably taken aback when he beard that he most 
lie in charge of the column for some days. He practi- 
cally left everything to me — a somewhat trying position 
for almost the youngest officer in the force. It was under 
these circumstances I found wlS|t an able man Oolmtd 
Campbell really waa. He corre^y gauged Benniss’s fit 
ness, or rather unfitness, for th^ command, and appratn* 
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ating the awkwardness of my position, tidvised me so wisely 
that I had no difiSculty in carrying on the work. 

We reached Jullondur on the 20th, Nicholson taking 
over command the same day. He had l>een given the 
rank of Brigadier- General, which removed all grounds for 
objection on the part of Campbell, and the two soon 
learnt to appreciate each other, and bet’anie fast friends. 

Jullundur was in a state of the greatest confusion. The 
Native troops, consisting of a regiment of Light Cavalry 
and two regiments of Native Infantry, began to show 
signs of disaffection soon after the outbreak at Meerut, 
and from that time until the 7th .June, when they broke 
into open muting', incendiary fires w»?re almost of daily 
occurrence. 

The want of resolution displayed in dealing with the 
crisis at Jullundur was one of the regrettable episfxles of 
the Mutiny. The Eurojteaii garrison consisted of Her 
Majesty’s 8th Foot and a troop t»f Horse Artillery. The 
militarj' authorities had almost a whole month's warning 
of the mutinous intentions of the Native trtH>p», but though 
they bad before them the example of the prompt and 
successful measures adopted at Lahore and Peshawar, they 
failed to take any steps to prevent the outbreak. 

The Brigadier (Johnstone) was on leave at the com- 
mencement of the Mutiny, and daring bis absence the 
treasure was placed in charge of a European guard, in 
accordance with instructions from Sir John Lawrence. 
This measure was reversed as soon as the Brigadier re- 
joined, for fear of showing distrust of the sepoys, and 
another wise order of the watchful Chief Commiasionm* — 
to disarm the Native troops — was never carried ont. The 
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Commiasioner, Major Edward Lake, one of Henry Law- 
rence’s moat capable aaaiatanta, had also repeatedly ai^ned 
upon Johnstone the advisability of depriving the sepojw of 
their arms, but his advice remained unheeded. When the 
inevitable revolt took place European soldiers were allowed 
to lie passive spectators while property was being destroyed, 
and sepoys to disap^iear in the darkness of the night carry- 
ing with them their muskets and all the treasure and 
plunder they could lay their hands on. 

A futile attempt at pursuit was made the following 
morning, but, as will be seen, this was carried out in so 
half-hetirted a manner, that the mutineers were able to get 
safely across the Sutlej with their kiot, notwithstanding that 
the fiassage of this broad river had to be made by means 
of a ferrjs where only very few boats were available. 
Having reached Philour the British troops were ordered to 
push on to I>elhi, and as Jtillundur was thus left without 
]irotection. Lake gladly accepted the oflier of the Raja of 
Kapurthala to garrison it with his own troops. 

There wws no doubt as to the loyalty of the Raja himself, 
and bis sincere desire to help us ; but the mismanagement 
of affairs at Jullnndur had done much to lower our preetige 
in the eyes of Ms people, and there was no mistaking the 
offensive demeanonr of his troops. They evidently thought 
that British soldiers had gone never to return, and they 
swaggered about in swash -buckler fashion, as only Natives 
who think they have the upper band can swagger. 

It was dearly Lake’s policy lo keep mi good tenua 
with the Kapurthala people. HSs {vwition was modi 
stmigthened by the arrival of otsr column: but we were 
birds of passage and might be of at any moment ao in 
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order to pay a compliment to the officers and pnuci}>al 
men wjth the Kapnrthala troops, Lake asked Nicholson 
to meet them at his house. Nicholson consented, and a 
durbar was arranged. I was present on the occasion, and 
was witness of rather a curious scene, illustrative alike of 
Nicholson and Native character. 

At the close of the ceremony General Mehtah Sing, a 
near relation of the Baja’s, took his leave, and, as the 
senior in rank at the durbar, was walking out of the room 
first, when I observed Nichols' m stalk to the door, put him- 
self in front of Mehtah Sing and, waving liiiii hack with 
an authoritative air, prevent him from leaving the room. 
The rest of the eomjjany then passed out, and when 
they had gone, Nicholson said to Lake ; ‘ Do you sw 
that General Mehtab Sing has his shoes on Lake 
replied that he had noticed tlje fact, but trietl to excuse it. 
Nicholson, however, speaking in Hindustani, said : ‘ There 
is no possible excuse for such aii act of grcws impertinence. 
Mehtab Sing knows perfectly well that ho would not 
venture to step on his own father’s carpet save barefooted, 
and he has only committed this breach of eiit]uette 
to-day because he thinks we are not in a position to resent 
the insult, and that he can treat us as he would not have 
dared to do a mouth ago.’ Mehtab Sing lookal extr^pmly 
foolish, and stammered some kind of apoi»»gy ; but Nicholson 
was not to be appeased, and continued, ‘ If I were the huit 
Englishman left in Jullundor, you’ (addressing Mehtab 
Sing) ‘ should not come into my room with your shoes on 
then, politely turning to Lake, he added. ‘ I hope the tkan- 

* No Native, la Native drem, keepe hit shoes on when he m\»n 
room, tuileM he intends disrespect. 
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missioner will now allow me to order you to take your 
shoes off and carry them out in your own hands, «o that 
your followers may witness your discomfiture.' Mehtab 
Sing, completely cowed, meekly did as he was told. 

Altliongh in the kindness of his heart Lake had at first 
endeavoured to smooth matters over, he knew Natives well, 
and he readily admitted the wisdom of Nicholson’s action. 
Indeed, Nicholson’s uncompromising bearing on this occa- 
sion proved a great help to Lake, for it had the best 
possible effect uixin the Kapurthala people ; their manner 
at once changed, all disrespect vanished, and there was 
no more swaggering altout os if they considered themselves 
masters of the situation. 

#■ 

Five or six years after this occurrence I was one of a 
pig-sticking par^’ at Kapurthala, given by the Raja in 
honour of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Rose.* 
When riding home in the evening 1 found myself close to 
the elfphant on which mir host and tlie Chief were sitting. 
The conversation happening to turn on the events of tlie 
Mutiny, I asked what had become of General Mehtab 
King. Tho Raja, pointing to an elephant a little distance 
off on which two Native gentlmnen were riding, said, 
* There he is.' I recognised the General, and making 
him a^ salaam, which he politely rotorned, 1 said to him, 
‘ I have not had the pleasure of meeting you sinoe those 
hot days in June, lBr»T, when I was at Jullundur.’ The 
Raja then asked me if 1 knew On my tdUing 

him I had been his staff officer,} and with hnn at the 
durbar at Lake SahWt house, the ^Ba^a laughed heartily, 
and said, * Oh !■ then you saw Mel|tab Sing made to walk 

• Tbs Ute Vm Marslud Lonl Stmitiikm, O.C.&I. 
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out of the room with his shoes in his liand ? We often 
chaff fadm about that little affair, and tell him that he 
richly deserved the treatment he received from the great 
Nicholson Nahih.* 

Sir Hugh Eose was greatly interested in the storj', which 
he made me repeat to him as soon as we got back to camp, 
and he was as much struck as I was witli this s}M)ntaneous 
testimony of a leading Native to the wisdom of Nicholson’s 
procedure. 

On taking over command, Nicholson’s first care was 
to establish an effective sj’stem of intelligence, by means 
of which he was kept informed of what was going on in 
the neighbouring districts; and, fully recognizing the 
necessity for rapid movement in the event of any sudden 
emergency, he organized a part of his force into a small 
flying column, the Infantry jwtion ot which was to be 
carried in ekkag.* I was greatly impressed by Nicholson’s 
knowledge of military affairs. He seemed always to know 
exactly what to do and the best way to do it. This was the 
more remarkable because, though a soldier by profession, 
his training had been chiefly that of a cjvilian — a civilian 
of the frontier, however, where his soldierly instincts had 
been fostered in his dealings with a lawless and unruly 
people, and where he had received a training which 
was now to stand him in good stead. Nicholson was a 
bom Commander, and this was felt by every ofiGkjer a«d 
man with the column before he had been amongst them 
many days. 

The Native troops with the column had given no trouble 
sinee we left Lahore. We were travelling in fbe direction 
^ A Mnd ol light etyrl. 
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they desired to go, which accounted for their remaining 
quiet ; but Nicholson, realizing the danger of having them 
in our midst, aud the probability of their refusing to 
tom away from Delhi in the event of our having to retrace 
our steps, resolved to disarm the 85th. The civil authorities 
in the district urged that the same course should be adopted 
with the 88rd, a Native Infantry regiment at Hoshiarpnr, 
about twenty -seven miles from Jullundur, which it had 
been decided should join the column. The Native soldiers 
with the column already exceeded the Europeans in 
numl>er, and as the addition of another regiment would 
make the odds against us very serious, it was arranged to 
disarm the tl5th liefore the SSrd joined ns. 

We left Jullundur on the 24th June, and that after* 
noon, accompanied by the Deputy-Commissioner of the 
district, I rode to Philour to chooee a place for the dis- 
arming parade. The next morning we started early, the 
Europeans heading the column, and when Uiey reached 
the ground we had selected they took up a position on the 
right of the road, the two batteries in the centre and the 
52nd in wings on either flank. The guns were unlimberad 
and prepared for action. On the left of the road was a 
serai,* behind w||ich the officer commanding the 85Ui was 
told to take his regiment, and, as he cleared it, to wheel 
to the right, thus bringing his men in column of oompanieB 
facing the line of Europeans. This manmuvre hwng ae- 
complished, 1 was ordered to tell the commanding officer 
that the regiment was to be dtsMrmisd, and that the men 
were to p0e arms and take off tiieir hslts. The sepoys and 
their British officers were equatty takrni aback ; the latter 

* A Umt-mUM enetoMm for the of traveOera. 
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received no information of what was going to happen, 
while the former had cherished the hope that they would 
be able to cross the Sutlej, and thence slip off with their 
mmis to Delhi. 

I thought I could discover relief in the British officers’ 
faces, certainly in that of Major Younghusband, the Com- 
mandant, and when I gave him the General’s order, he 
murmured, ‘ Thank God !’ He had been with the 35th 
for thirty-three years ; he had served with it at the siege 
of Bhurtpore, throughout the first Afghan war, and in 
Sale’s defence of Jalalabad : he had been proud of his 
old corps, but knowing probably that his men could no 
longer be tnrsted, he rejoiced to feel that they were not 
to be given the opportunity for further di.sgracing them- 
selves.* The sepoys obet’ed the command without a word, 
and in a few minutes their muskets and belts were all 
packed in carts and taken off to the fort. 

As the ceremony was completed, the 513rd turived and 
was dealt with in a similar manner ; but the British officers 
of this regiment did not take things so quietly — ^they still 
Iwlieved in their men, and the Colonel, Handeman, itiisted 
them to any extent. He had l>een with the regiment f<^ 
more than two-and-thirty years, and had commanded It 
throughout the Sutlej campaign. Gn hearing the Qeneo’ura 
order, he exclaimed : 'What! disarm my regiment? I will 
answer with my life for the loyalty of everj- man V On my 
repeating the order the poor old fellow bntst into tears. 
Mis son, the late Sir Bobert Sandeman, who was an Ensign 
in the regiment at the time, told me afterwards how terribly 

* It win be remembered that this was the regiment in which twit 
men had been found with loaded muskets, and blown away trom.gons 
at Lahore. 
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hk faibi«r (elt tib6 dugraoe inflicted npon tibe regiment <A 
which he was so proad. 

It was known that the wing of the 9tb Light Givalzy 
was in eommonication with the matineers at Ddhi, end 
that the men were only waiting thek opportunity ; so they 
would also certainly have been disarmed at this time, but 
for the idea that such a measure might have a bad effect 
on the other wing, which still remained at Sialkot. The 
turn of this regiment, however, came a few days later. 

Up till this time we all hoped that Delhi was our destina- 
tion, bat, greatly to our surprise and disappointment, orders 
came that morning directing the column to return to 
Umritsar ; the state of the Punjab was causing consider* 
able anxiety, as there were several stations at which Native 
corps still remained in possession of their arms. 

The same afternoon I was in the Philour fort with 
Nicholson, when the telegraph-signaller gave him a copy of 
a message from Sir Henry Barnard to the authorities in the 
Punjab, begging that all Artillery officers not doing r^- 
moatai duty might be sent to l^lhi, where their services 
were urgently required. I at once felt that this mewage 
applied to me. 1 had been longing to find myself at Delhi, 
and lived in pei^tual dread of its being captured before I 
could get there ; now at last my hopes seemed about to be 
realized in a legitimate manner, but, on the (dher hand, I 
did not like the idea of leaving Nicholson — Uie more closely 
1 was associated with him the mom I was attracted by him 
—and lam always proud to remmx^er that he did not wish 
to part with me. He agreed, how|ver, that my first duty 
was to my r^pment, and oidy sttpa|sted that before keying 
him 1 should find tome mm to takelmy place, as he did not 
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know a single officer with the column. This I was able 
to arrange, and that evening Nicholson and I dined 
Uk. At dawn the next morning I left by mail-cart for 
Delhi, my only kit being a small bundle of bedding, saddle 
and bridle, my sen’ants having orders to follow with my 
horses, tents, and other belongings. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Thb mail-cart rattled acroas the bridge of l>oat8. and in 
lesiK than an hour 1 found myaelf at Ludhiana, at the hooae 
of George Ricketts,* the Deputy" Commissioner. Ricketts's 
bungalow was a resting-pla<‘e for everyone jmssing through 
cw route to Delhi. In one room I found Lieutenant 
Williams of the 4th Sikhs, who had lieen dangerooslv 
wounded three weeks l>efore, while assisting Ricketts to 
prevent the Jullundur mutineers from croMiing the SnUej. 

While I was eating my breakfast, Ricketts sat down 
by my side and recounted a stirring tale of all that had 
hap})ened at Philour and Ludhiana consequent on the 
rising of the Native regiments at Jnllundur. The mutineers 
bad made, in the first instance, for Philour, a small 
cantonment, bat impbrtant from dbe fact of its oontaming 
a fair-sised magfixine, and from its situation, commanding 
the passage of the Sutlej. It was garrisoned by the 8rd 
Native Infiintry, which furnished the sole guard over the 
magasine—a danger which, as I have mentioned, bad 
fortunately been recognised by ihe €ommandi^-m«Chief 
wbem he first heard of the outbreak at Meerut. The men 

* Owirgs Kiobats, Esq., C.ll., nAerwiuds • moailMr ot tlai Bowed of 
Bov«tiiu» of tho Kortb-Weiit Provincoo. ^ ’ 
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of the 8rd remained qniet, and even did good eervice in 
helping to drag the guns of the siege-train across the 
river, and in guarding the treasury, until the mutineers 
from Jullundur arrived on the 8th June. They then 
gave their British officers warning to leave them, saying 
they did not mean to injure them or their property, but 
they had determined they would no longer serve the 
Sirkar, Twelve British officers (there could not have 
been more), confronted by 3,000 seiwys, felt themselves 
powerless, and retired to the fort. 

Ricketts had with him at that time an assistant named 
Thornton,* who had gone to Philour to lodge some money 
in the treasury. This officer had started to ride back to 
Ludhiana, when he suddenly became aware of what had 
happened, and how perilous was the position. Had he 
consulted his own safety, he would have returned and 
taken i-efuge in the fort, instead of which he gallojHjd on, 
having to pass close by the mutineers, until he reached 
the bridge of boats, which, with admirable c-oolness and 
presence of mind, he cut behind him, thou, hurrying on, 
he informed Ricketts of what had taken place; and 
that the rebels might shortly be expected to attempt the 
passage of the river. Fortunately, the 4th Hikhe frtup 
Abbottabad had that very morning marched into Ludhiana, 
and Ricketts hoped, with their assistance, to hold the 
sepoys in check until the arrival of the British troops, 
which he believed must have been despatched from Jullun* 
dor in pursuit of the mutineers. 

The garrison of Ludhiana consisted of a detachment of 

* HuwuM Tbomtcm, Esq., C.S.I., afterwards Seeratarj' td lUe 
Government at India in the Foreign Department. 
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ilie 8rd Native Infantry, goarding the fort, in which was 
stored a large amount of powder. The detachment was com- 
manded by Lieutenant Yorke, who, on hearing Thomt^’s 
story, went at once to the fort. He was much liked by his 
men, who received him quite civUly, but told him they 
knew that their regiment had joined the rebels from 
Jullundur, and that they themselves could no longer obey 
his orders. Bicketts then understood that he bad but 
the 4th Sikhs and a small party of troops belonging to 
the Baja of Nabha to depend upon. There were only 
two officers with the 4th Sikhs — Captain Kothney, 
in command, and Lieutenant Williams, the Adjutant. 
Taking three companies of the regiment under Williams, . 
and two guns of the Nabha Artillery, one dragged by 
camels, the other by horses, Bicketts started off towards 
the bridge of boats. Galloping on alone, he found that 
the gap in the bridge made by Thornton had not been 
repaired, which proved that the rebels had not crossed 
by that passage, at all events. He widened the gap by 
cutting adrift some more boats, and then had himself 
ferried across the river, in order to ascertain the exact 
state of affairs at Philour. He learnt that no tidings 
had been received of any British troops having been sent 
from Jullundur in pursuit of the mutineers, who, having 
failed to get across the bridge, owing to Thornton's timely 
action, had gone to a ferry reported to be three miles up 
the river. 

Bicketts recrossed the river at quickly as he could, and 
joined Williams. It was then ||etting dark, but, hoping 
they might still be in time to ehefk the rebels, they pushed 
on in the direction of the ferry, |rhich proved to be nearer 

von. I. I 10 
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Bix than three miles away. The ground was rough and 
broken, as is always the ease on the banks of Indian rivers, 
swollen as they often are by torrents from the hills, which 
leave behind boulders and debris of all kinds. They 
made but little way; one of the gun-camels fell lame, 
the guides disappeared, and they began to despair of 
reaching the ferry in time, when suddenly there was a 
challenge and they knew they were too late. The seiwys 
had succeeded in crossing the river and were bivouacking 
immediately in front of thorn. 

It was not a pleasant position, but it had to l>e made 
the best of; and both the civilian and the soldier agi'eed 
that their only chance was to fight. Williams oi>ened fire 
with his Infantry, and Bicketts took command of the guns. 
At the first discharge the hor»es bolted with the limber, 
and never appeared again ; almost at the same moment 
Williams fell, shot through the body. Bicketts continued 
the fight imtil his ammunition was completely expended, 
when he was reluctantly obliged to retire to a village in 
the neighbourhood, but not until he had killed, as he 
afterwards discovered, about fifty of the enemy. 

Bicketts returned to Ludhiana early the next morning, 
and later in the day the mutineers passed through the 
city. They released some 500 prisoners who were in 
the gaol, and helped themselves to what food they wanted^ 
but they did not enter the cantonment or the fort. The 
g^nt little attempt to close the passage of the Sutlej 
was entirely frustrated, owing to the inconceivable want of 
energy displayed by the so-called ‘ pursuing force had it 
pushed on, the rebels must have been caught in the atd 
of crossing the river, when Bicketts’s small party 
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have afforded considerable help. The Europeans from 
Jullondur reached Fhilonr before dark on tiie 8£h ; they 
heard the firing of Bicketts’s guns, but no attempt was 
made by the officer in command to secertain the cause, 
and they came leisurely on to Ludhiana the following 
day. 

Having listened with the greatest interest to Bicketts’s 
story, and refreshed the inner man, I resumed my jommey, 
and reached Umballa late in the afternoon of the 27th, not 
sorry to get under shelter, for the monsoon, which had 
lieen threatening for some days past, burst with great fury 
as I was leaving Ludhiana. 

On driving to the dak-bungalow I found it crowded with 
officers, some of whom had been waiting there for days for 
an opijortuiiity to go on to Delhi ; they laughed at me 
when 1 expressed my intention of proceeding at once, and 
told me that the seats on the mail-carts had to be engaged 
several days in advance, and that I might make up my 
mind to stay where I was for some time to come. I was 
not at all prepared for this, and I determined to get on 
by hook or by crook ; as a preliminary measure, I made 
friends with the postmaster, from whose office the mail- 
carts started. * From him I learnt that my only chance was 
to call upon the Deputy-Commissioner, by whose orders 
the seats were distributed. I took the postmaster’s advice, 
and thus became acquainted wiHi Douglas Forsyth, who 
in later years made a name for limself by his energetic 
attempts to establish commercial relations with Yarkand 
and Kashgar. Foarayth confirmed what 1 had already 
■heard, but told me that an extra drt was to be de^tohed 
that night, laden with small-arm |mmanition, on which 1 
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conld, if I liked, get a seat, adding: ' Your kit must be of 
the smallest, as there will be no room for anything inside 
the cart.’ 

I returned to the dak -bungalow, overjoyed at my 
success, to find myself quite an important i>er8onage, with 
everyone my friend, like the boy at school who is the 
lucky recipient of a hami)er from home. ‘ Take me 
with you !’ was the cry on all sides. Only two others 
besides the drii'er and myself could iwssibly go, and 
then only by carrying our kits in our laps. It was finally 
arranged that Captain Law and Lieutenant Packe should 
be my companions. Packe was lamed for life hv a shot 
through his ankle before we had l)een forty-eight hours 
at Delhi, and Law was killed on the 23rd July, having 
greatly distinguished himself by his gallantly and cool- 
ness under fire during the short time ho served with the 
force. 

We got to Kumal soon after daybreak on the 28th. It 
was occupied by a few of the liaja of Jliind’s troops, a 
Commissariat officer, and one or two civilians, who were 
trying to keep the country quiet and collect supplies. 
Before noon we passed through Panipat, whore there was a 
strong force of Patiala and Jbind troops, and early in the 
afternoon we reached Alipur. Here our driver pulled O}), 
declaring he would go no further. A few days 
there had been a sharp fight on the road between Alipur 
and Delhi, not far from Badli-ki- Serai, where the battle 
of the 8th June had taken place, and as the en«ny wei» 
constantly on the road threatening the rear of the bMieging 
force, the driver did not consider it safe to go on. W# 
couM not, however, stop at AUpur, so after some ConntUa* 
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tion we settled to take the mail-cart ponies and ride (m to 
camp. We could hear the boom of guns at intervals, and 
as we neared Delhi we came across several dmd bodies of 
the enemy. It is a curious fact that most of these bodies 
were exactly like mammies; there was nothing disagree- 
able about them. Why this should have been the case I 
cannot say, but 1 often wished during the remainder of the 
campaign that the atmospheric influences, which, I pre- 
sume, had produced this effect, could assert themselves 
more frequently. 

We stopped for a short time to look at the position 
occupied by the enemy at Badli-ki- Serai ; but none of us 
were in the mood to enjoy sight-seeing. We had never 
been to Delhi before, and had but the vaguest notion 
where the Bidge (the position our force was holding) was, 
or how the city was situated with regard to our camp. 
The sound of heavy firing became loader and loader, and 
we knew that fighting must be going on. The driver had 
solemnly warned us of the risk we were running in con- 
tinuing our journey, and when we came to the point 
where the Grand Trunk Road bifurcates, one branch going 
direct to the city and the other through the cantonment, 
we halted for 'a few minutes to discuss which we should 
take. Fortunately for us, we settled to follow that which 
led to the cantonment, and, as it was then getting dark, 
we pushed on as fast as our tired ptmies could go. The 
relief to us when we fotmd ourselves safe inside our own 
piquets may be imagined. My father's old staff-officer, 
Henry Norman, who was then Assistant-Adjutant-General 
at Head-Quarters, kindly asked n|e to share his tent until 
1 could make other arrangemei|tB. He had no bed to 
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offer me, bat I required none, as I was thoroughly tired 
out, and all I wanted was a spot on which to throw myself 
down. A good night’s rest quite set me up. 1 awoke 
early, scarcely able to believe in my good fortune. I was 
actually at Delhi, and the city was still in the iwssession 
of the mutineers. 



[ I5I 3 


CHAPTER Xin. 

BEFonB entering on the narrative of what came under my 
own observation dunng the three months I was at Delhi, 
I will relate what took place after Sir Henry Barnard 
succeeded General Anson in command on the 26th May, 
and how the little British force maintained itself against 
almost overwhelming odds during the first three weeks of 
that memorable siege. 

Jiarnard had served as Chief of the Staff in the Crimea, 
and had held various staff appointments in England ; but 
be was an utter stranger to India, having only arrived in 
the country a few weeks before. He fully realized the 
difficulties of the position to which he had so unexpectedly 
succeeded, for be was aware how unjustly Anson was being 
Judged by those who, knowing nothing of war, imagined he 
could have started to attack Delhi with scarcely more pre- 
paration than would have been necessary for a morning’s 
parade. The officers of the coloxan were complete strangers 
to him, and he to them, and he was ignorant of tiie 
characteristics and capabilities ot the Native portion of his 
troops. It must, therefore, bafe been with an anxious 
heart that he took over the ooinx|Maid. 

One of Barnard’s first acts fas to get rid ot the on- 
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reliable element which Anson had brought away from 
Umballa. The Infantry he sent to Rohtuk, where it 
shortly afterwards mutinied, and the Cavalry to Meerut. 
That these troops should have been allowed to retain their 
weapons is one of the mysteries of the Mutiny. For more 
than tw'o months their insubordination had been apparent, 
incendiarism had occurred which had been clearly traced 
to them, and they had even gone so far as to fire at their 
oflBeers ; both John Lawrence and Robert Montgftmery had 
pressed upon the CommantU r-in-Chief the advisability of 
disarming them ; but General Anson, influenced by the 
regimental officers, who could not beJievi; in the disaffec- 
tion of their men, had not gra6i)etl the necessity for this 
precautionary measure. The Euro{>ean soldiers with the 
column, however, did not conceal their mistrust of these 
sepoys, and Barnard acted wisely in sending them away ; 
but it was extraordinary that they should have been 
allowed to keep their arms. 

On the 5th June Barnard reached Alipur, within ten 
miles of Delhi, where he decided to await the arrival of 
the siege-train and the troops from Meerut. 

The Meerut brigade, under Brigadier Wilson, had started 
on the 27th May. It consisted of two sqoailrons of the. 
Carabineers, Tombs’s* troop of Horse Artillery, Scott’s 
Field Battery and two 18-pounder guns, a wing of the 1st 
Battalion 60th Rifles, a few Native Sappers and Miners, and 
a detachment of Irregular Horse. 

Early on the 80th the vill^ of 6hazl-u-dm-nagar (now 
known as Ghaziabad) close tc the Hindun river, and about 
eleven miles from Delhi, was reached. Thence it was 
* The late Major-General Sir Hatry Tonibe, V.C., K.C.B. 
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intended to nuke a reconnaissance towards Delhi, hot 
abont four o’clock in the afternoon a vedette reported that 
the enemy were approaching in strength. A very cardess 
look-out had been kept, for almost simultaneously with the 
report a round shot came tumbling into camp. The troo^ 
fell in as quickly as possible, and the Artillery came into 
action. The Rifles crossed the Hindun suspension Inidge, 
and, under cover of our guns, attacked the enemy, who 
were strongly posted in a village. From this position they 
were speedUy dislodged, and the victory was complete. 
Seven hundred British soldiers defeated seven times their 
number, capturing five guns and a large quantity of ammu- 
nition and stores. Our toss was one officer and ten men 
kilted, and one officer and eighteen men wounded. 

The following day (Sunday) the enemy reappeared about 
noon, but after two hours* fighting they were again rooted, 
and on our troops occupying their position, they (uuld be 
seen in full retreat towards Delhi. The rebels succeeded 
in taking their guns with them, for our men, pimtrated 
by the intense heat and parched with thirst, were quite 
unable to pursue. We had one officer end eleven men 
killed, and two officers and ten men wounded. Among 
the latter was an ensign of the 60th Rifiee, a boy named 
Napier, a most gpsllant young fellow, full of life and spirit, 
who had won the love as well as the admiration of bis 
men. He was hit in the leg, and the moment he was 
brought bto camp it had to be amputated. When the 
operation was over, Napier was lyeard to mmcniur, * I shall 
never lead the Rifles again ! 1 ^pdl never leid Rie Biflk^ 
1’ His wound he though# little of. What grieved 
him was the idea of having give up his career aa a 
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soldier, and to leave the regiment he was so proud of. 
Napier was taken to Meerut, where he died a few days 
afterwards.* 

On the Ist June Wilson’s force was strengthened by the 
Sirmnr battalion of Gurkhas,! a regiment which later 
covered itself with glory, and gained an undying name by 
its gallantry during the siege of Delhi. 

On the 7th June Wilson’s brigade crossed the Jumna 
at Baghput, and at Alipur it joined Barnard’s force, the 
men of which loudly cheered their Meerut comrades as they 
marched into camp with the captured guns. The siege- 
train had arrived the previous day, and Barnard was now 
ready for an advance. His force consisted of about 600 
Cavalry and 2,400 Infantry, with 22 field-guns. There were 
besides 160 European Artilleiymen, chiefly recruits, with 
the siege-train, which comprised eight lft-i)OunderB, four 
8-inch and twelve 5|-inch mortars. The guns, if not 
€3cactly obsolete, were quite unsuited for the work that had 
to be done, but they were the best procurable. George 
Campbell, in his ‘ Memoirs of my Indian Career,’ thus 
describes the siege-train as he saw it passing through 
Kumal : ‘ I could not help thinking that it looked a very 
trumpery affair with w’hich to bombard and take a great 
fortified city ;’ and he expressed his ‘ strong belief that Delhi 
would never be taken by that battery.’ 

Barnard heard that the enemy intended to oppose his 
march to Delhi, and in order to ascertain Hieir exact 
position he sent Lieutenant Hodson (who had previoudiy 
done good service for the Commander-in-Chief by opening 

* The Chaplain's Narrative of the siege of Delhi, 
t Now the 1st Battalion, 2nd Gnrkhss. 
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communication with Meerut) to reconnoitre the road. 
Hodson reported that the rebels were in force at Badli* 
ki- Serai, a little more than haUwaj between Alipur and 
Delhi. Orden were accordingly issued for an advance at 
midnight on the 7th June. 

When it became known that a battle was imminent, tibere 
was great enthusiasm amongst the troops, who were burning 
to avenge the massacres of Meerut and Delhi. The sick 
in hospital declared they would remain there no longer, 
and many, quite unfit to walk, insisted on accompanying 
the attacking column, imploring their comrades not to 
mention that they were ill, for fear they should not be 
allowed to take.part in the fight.* 

The mutineers had selected an admirable position on 
both sides of the main road. To their right was a serai 
and a walled village capable of holding large numbers of 
Infantiy, and protected by an imj^ssable swamp. To their 
Idt, on some rising ground, a sand-bag battery for four heavy 
guns and an 8-inch mortar had been constructed. On 
both sides the ground was swampy and intersected by 
water-cute, and about a mile to the enemy’s left, and 
nearly parallel to the road, ran the Western Jumna Canal. 

At the hour named. Brigadier Hope Grant,t commanding 
the Cavalry, started with ten Horse ArtUlery guns, Quwe 
squadrons of the 9th Lancers, and fifty Jhind horsemen 
under Lieutenant Hodson, with the object of turning the 
enemy's left flank. Shortly upwards the main body 
marched alor^ &e road until ^ lights in t^e enmny’s 
camp became visible. Colonel Slmwers, who haid succeeded 

* Siege of Delhi; by M Offissr who auved Oine.' 
t TIm late General Sr Hope (%ant, G.CJft. 
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Halliiax in command of the let Brigade,* moved off to the 
right of the road, and Colonel Graves, who had taken 
Jones’s place with the 2nd Brigade, f to the left. The 
h«ivy guns remained on the road with a battery of Field 
Artillesty on either flank. Just as day broke oiir guns 
advanced, but before they were in position the fight Ijegan 
by a cannonade from the rebel Artillery, which caused us 
severe loss. To this de8tructi\ e fire no adequate reply could 
be made ; our guns were too few and of too small calibre. 
To add to our difficulties, the Native bullock-drivers of our 
heavy guns went off Avith their cattle, and one of the waggons 
blew up. At this critical moment Barnard ordered Showers 
to charge the enemy’s guns, a serrice which was jajrformed 
with heroic gallantry’ by Her Majesty’s Toth Foot, who 
carried the position at the point of the bayonet, witli a 
loss of 19 officers and men killed and 48 wounded. 
Then, supported by the 1st Fusiliers, tin; same regiment 
dashed across the road and burst open the gates of the 
serai. A desperate fight ensued, but the seixsys were no 
match for British bayonets, and they r.ow learnt that 
their misdeeds were not to be allowed to go unpunished. 
Graves’s brigade, having passed round the jhU,l appeared 
on the enemy’s right rear, while Grant with his Cavalry- 
and Horse Artillery threatened their left. The defeat was 
complete, and the rebels retreated hastily towards Delhi, 
leaving their guns on the ground. 

Although the men were much exhausted, Barnard 
determined to push on, for he feared that if he delayed 
* 75th and 1st Bengal Fusiliers. 

t Swampy ground. 
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From the croas-roads jnet bc^nd Badli*li*S«H«t emdd 
be seen the lUdge on whieh the British force was to hold 
its own for more than three months daring the heat 
of an Indian sammer, and onder the rain of an Indtan 
monsoon. At this point two colnmna were fmmed, 
Barnard taking command of the one, which proceeded to 
the left towards the cantonment, and Wilson of the other, 
which moved along the eitj road. Wilson's column foagbt 
its way through gardens and enclosures until it reached 
the western extremity of the Ridge. Barnard, as he came 
under the fire of the enemy’s guns, made a flank movement 
to tlie left, and then, wheeling to his right, swept along the 
Ridge from the Flagstaff Tower to Hindu Rao's house, where 
the two columns united, the rebels flying before them. 

Barnard had achieved a great suceess and with com- 
paratively small loss, considering the formidable pcmtion 
occupied by the enemy, their great strength in Artillery, 
and their superiority in numbers. 

Our casualties were 51 killed and 181 wounded. 
Among the former was Colonel Chester, the Adjutant- 
General of the Army. Of the troops opposed to us it was 
reckoned that 1,000 never returned to Delhi; thirteen 
guns were captured, two of them being 24-poander8. 

I have frequently wandered over the Ridge aince 1857, 
and thought how wonderfully we were aided by finding 
a ready-made position— not only a coign of vantege for 
attack, but a rampart of defenob, as Forreet* desoribes it. 
Hiis Ridge, rising sixty feet above the ei^, oovered the 
• ‘The Indian MnOny,' bjiOeo*«e W. Pommt. 
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main line of communication to the Punjab, upon the 
retention of whicli our very existence as a force depended. 
Its left rested on the Jumna, unfordable from the time the 
snow on the higher ranges begins to melt until the rainy 
season is over, and of sufficient width to prevent our being 
enfiladed by field-guns ; although, on the immediate right, 
bazaars, buildings, and garden-walls afforded cover to the 
enemy, the enclosed nature of the ground was so far 
advantageous that it embarrassetl and imt>eded them in 
their attempts to organize an attack in force uiwn oar 
flank or rear; and a further protection was afforded by the 
Ntqafgarh jhil, which during the rains submerges a vast 
area of land. 

The distance of the Ridge from the city walls varied con- 
siderably. On our right, where the memorial monument 
now stands, it was about 1,200 yards, at the Flaptaff 
Tower about a mile and a half, and at the end near the 
river nearly two miles and a half. This rorideretl our left 
comparatively safe, and it was Irehind the Ridge in this 
direction that the main part of our camp was pitched. The 
Flagstaff Tower in the centre was the general rendezvous 
for the non-combatants, and for those of the aidk and 
wounded who were able to move about, as they could 
assemble there and hear the news from the front rithont 
much risk of injury from the enemy’s fire. 

The Flagstaff Tower is interesting from the fact that it 
was here the residents from the cantonment of Delhi 
assembled to make a stand, on hearing that the rebels 
frran Meerut were murdering the British officers on duty 
wiihm the city, that the three Native regimmiis and battety 
of Field Artillery had joined the mutineers, and that at any 
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moment they themselves might expect to be attacked. The 
tower was 150 feet high, with a low parapet miming rooad 
the top, approached by a narrow winding staircase. Hmre 
the men of the i«rty proposed to await the attack. The 
ladies, who behaved with the utmost coolness and presfincM 
of mind, were, with the wives and children of the few 
European non-commissioned officers, placed for their 
greater safety on the stairs, where they were all but 
suffocated by the stifling heat in such a confined space. 
The little party on the roof consisted of some twenty 
British officers, the same numljer of half-caste buglers 
and drummers, and half a dozen European soldiers. Kot 
a drop of water, not a jiarticle of food, vms to be had. 
No help appeared to be coming from Meerat, in the direc- 
tion of which place many a longing and expectant glance 
had l>een cast during the anxious hours of that miserable 
lltl) May. Constant and heavy firing was heard horn the 
city and suburbs, and the Cavaliy* were re|)orted to be 
advancing on the cantonment. 

Before evening the weary watchers realized that their 
[)oaition was untenable, and that their only possible chance 
of escaping the fate which had befellen the officers within 
the city (whose dead bodies had been inhumanly sent in a 
cart to the Tower), lay in flight. Shortly before dark the 
move was made, the women and children were crowded 
into the few vehicles available, and accompanied by the 
men, some on foot and some on horseback, Ifliey got away 
by the road leading towards t'lfll^lla. They Were only jnst 
in time, tor before the last of t|e party were out d ^ht 
cd the cantonment, crowds of Nitives poured into it, Imm* 
ing, plnndming, and destroying ^^rything thiyr could ind. 
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Amongst the fugitives from Delhi was Captain Tytler, of 
the 88th Native Infantry, who, after a variety of vicissi- 
tudes, reached Craballa safely with his ^vife and children. 
When Anson’s force w’as being formed for the advance on 
Ddhi, Tytler was placed in charge of the militarj’ treasure 
chest, and through some unaccountable negligence Mrs. 
l^er was allowed to accompany him. 1 believe that, 
when Mrs. Tytler’s presence became known to the 
authorities, she would have been sent out of camp to 
some safe place, but at that time she was not in a fit state 
to travel, and on the 21st .Tune, a few days after the force 
took up its position under a heavy cannonade, she gave 
birth to a son in the waggon in which she was accommo- 
dated. The infant, who was christened Stanley Delhi 
Force, seems to have been looked ujwn by the soldiery 
with quite a superstitious feeling, for the father tells us 
that soon after its birth he overheard a soldier say : ‘ Now 
we shall get our reinforcements ; this camp was formed to 
avenge the blood of innocents, and the first nduforcement 
sent to us is a new-born infant.’ Rcunfor<iement» did 
actually arrive the next day. 

It was on the afternoon of the 8th June that the Britiah 
force was placed in position on the liidge. The 
piquet was established at Hindu Bao’s bouse, a large stone 
building, in former days the country residotce of some 
Mahratta Chief. About one hundred and eighty yard* 
further to the left was the observatory, near wbkh oar 
heavy gun battery was erected. Beyond the observatory 
was an old Pathan mosque, in which was placed ui 
Infantry piquet with two field-guns. Still further to 
the left came the Flagstaff Tower, held by a par^ of? 
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Infantry with two more field-guns. At the extreme right 
of the Bidge, overlooking the trunk road, there wae a 
strong piquet with a heavy battery. 

This was the weak point of our defence. To the ri|^t, 
and somewhat to the rear, was the subuth of Ssbri Mandt 
(vegetable market), a succession of houses and wailed 
gardens, from which the rebels constantly threatened our 
fiank. To protect this part of the position as much as 
possible, a battery of three IS-pounders and an Infantry 
piquet was placed on what was known as the General’s 
Mound, with a Cavalry piquet and two Horse Artillery guns 
immediately below. In front of the Bidge the ground 
was covered with old buildings, enclosures, and clumps of 
trees, which afforded only too perfect shelter to the enemy 
when making their sorties. 

As described by the Commanding Engineer, ‘the 
eastern face of Delhi rests on the Jumna, and at the 
season of the ,yeai* during which our operations were 
carried on, the stream may lie described as washing the 
face of the walls. The river front was therefore inacces- 
sible to the besieging force, while at the same time the 
mutineers and the inhabitants of the city could communi- 
cate freely across the river by means of the bridge of boats 
and terries. This rendered it impossible for us to inveet 
Delhi, even if there had been a suifficient number of troops 
for the purpose. We were only able, indeed, to direct 
our attack against a email pwtiab of the ci^ wall, edhite 
thnoughout the siege the enemy ehuld fredy commwnieate 
with, and procure eupplies from, tie sunoux^Ui^ ooimtrj. 

‘ On the river front the defene«B|eonai8ted of an irregtifau* 
wall with otgstudonal bastions an4 tovmrs,and shoot one 
WMU. I. I 11 
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half of the length of this face was occupied by the palace of 
the Khig of Dellii and its outwork, the old Moghul fort of 
Selimgarh. 

‘The remaining defences consisted of a succession of 
hastioned fronts, the connecting curtains being very long, 
and the outworks limited to one crown -work at the Ajmir 
gate, and Martello towers, mounting a single gun, at the 
jwints where additional flanking fire to that given by the 
bastions themselves was required.’* 

The above description will give some idea of the strength 
of the great city which the British foiru had c<]iae to 
capture. For more than two months, however, our energies 
were devoted not to capturing the city, hut to defending 
ourselves, having to be ever on the watch to guard our 
communication with the Piinjah, and to re{>el the enemy’s 
almost daily sorties. 

The defences of Delhi, which remain aliuost unaltered 
up to the present day, were modernised tonus of the 
ancient works that existed when the city fell l>efore Lord 
Lake’s army in IBOJh These works had imn strengthened 

♦ The bastions were small, eath movuting from Um to footteeii 
pieces of Artillery ; they w ere pronded with masonry parapets about 
12 feet in thickness, and were about 16 feet high. ^Fhe curtain coo 
sisted of a simple masonry wall or rampart 16 feet in height, 11 fuel 
thick at top, and 14 or 15 feet at bottom. This main wall carried a 
parapet ioopholed for musketry B feet in height and 8 feet in thickness. 
The whole of the land front was covered by a fanssebraye of varying 
thickness, ranging from 16 to 80 feet, and having a vertical scari> wall 
8 feet high ; exterior to this was a dry ditch about 25 feet in width. 
The counterscarp was simply an earthen slope, easy to descend. The 
glacis was very narrow, extending only 50 or 60 yards from Ihft 
counterscarp, and covering barely one-half of the walls fnan the 
besiegers’ view. These walls were about seven mUes in cireumfereneo, 
and included an area of about three square miles (see Cobnel BiM« 
Smith’s report, dated September 17, 1867). 
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and improved some years before the Hatiny by Lteateanant 
Robert Napier.* How thoroughly and effectually that 
talented and distinguisbed Engineer performed the dnty 
entrusted to him, we who had to attack Delhi could 
testify to our cost. 

Barnard was not left long in doubt aa to the intentions 
of the rebels, who, the very afternoon on which he occnped 
the Ridge, attacked Hindu Rao's house, where the Sirmur 
battalion, two companies of the 60th Rifles, and two of 
Scott's guns had l)eeii placed. The enemy were driven off 
before dark. The following day they began to cannonade 
from the city walls, and in the afternoon repeated their 
attack. 

That same morning a welcome reinforcement reached 
camp, the famous Corps of Guides having arrived as fresh 
as if they had returned from an ordinary field day, instead 
of hav ing come off a march of nemrly 600 miles, accom- 
plished in the incredibly short time of twenty-two days, 
at the most trying season of the year. The General, 
having inspected them, said a few words of encouragement 
to the men, who begged their gallant Commandant to say 
how proud they were to beloiig to the Delhi Force. Their 
usefulness was- proved that same afternoon, when, in 
support of the piquets, they engaged the enemy in a hand- 
to-hand contest, and drove them back to tlie city. 

It was close up to the walls that Quintin Battye, the 
dashing Commander of the Guidee Cavalry, r<^ved his 
mortal wound. He was the brightait and cheeriest of eom- 
panions, and although only a sifljaltem of ei^t years’ 
service, he was a great loss. I e|ient a few hours with 

* The late Field Mandud Lord Napier of Magdala, ’O.C.R, K.C.8.1. 
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him on my way to Delhi, and I remember how his hand- 
some face glowed when he talked of the opixjrtunitieB for 
distingnishing tliemselves in store for the Guides. Proud 
of his regiment, and beloved by his men, who, grand 
fellows themselves, were captivated by his many soldierly 
qualities, he had ever}^ prospect before him of a splendid 
career, but he was destined to fall in his first tight. He 
was curiously fond of quotations, and the last words he 
uttered were ‘ Didie et decoruut rst pro patrid 

While our Infantry and Field Artillei7 were busily 
engaged with the enemy, the few heavy guns we had were 
put in position on the Eidga Great things were hoi)ed 
from them, but it was soon found that they were not 
powerful enough to silence the enemy’s fire, and that our 
small supply of ammunition was being rapidly exp<^nded.^ 
The rebels’ guns w’ere superior in numlier and some in 
calibre to ours, and were well sen ed by the Native Artillery- 
men whom we had been at sucli pains to teach. Barnard 
discovered, too, that his deficiencies in men and matirid 
prevented regular approaches being made. There were 
only 150 Native Sappers and Miners with our force, and 
Infantry could not be sparetl for working parties. 

On the lOth June another detennined attack was ma<l# 
on Hindu Rao’s house, which was repulsed by the Sinniir 
battalion of Gurkhas imder its distinguished Commandant, 
Major Eeid.t The mutineers quite hope<l that the Gurkhas 
would Join them, and as they were advancing they calted 

♦ So badly off were we for aiumunition for the heavy giiias ai thk 
ttme, that it was fotind necessary to use the siiot fired at us by ^ 
^emy, and a reward was offered lor every 24.{iounder shot broaglil 
into the Artillery Park. 

t Now General Sir Chwles Reid, GX.B. 
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out : ‘ We are not firing ; we want to iqiBak to you ; we 
want you to join as.’ The little Gorkhas replied, * 0 h 
yes; we are coming,’ on which they advanced to within 
twenty paces of the rebels, and, firing a wdl'direetod 
volley, killed nearly thirty of them. 

The next day the insurgents made a third attadi, and 
were again repulsed with considerable loss. They*knew 
that Hindu Bao’s house was the key of our position, 
and throughout the siege they made the most desperate 
attempts to capture it. But Barnard had entrusted this 
post of danger to the Gurkhas, and all efforts to diriodge 
them were unavailing. At first Eeid had at his command 
only his own battalion and two companies of the 60 th 
Hides ; but on the arrival of the Guides their Infantry ware 
also placed at his disposaUand whenever he sounded the 
alarm he was reinforced by two more companies of the 
60 th. Hindu Kao's house was within easy range of nearly 
aU the enemy’s heavy guns, and was riddled through and 
through with shot and shell. Reid never quitted the 
Hidge save to attack the enemy, and never once visited 
the camp until carried into it severely wounded on the day 
of &e final assault. Hindu Bao’s house was the littie 
Gurkhas' hospital as well as thdr barrack, for their sick and 
wounded i>e(^ed to be left with their comrades instead of 
being taken to camp.* 

Failing in their attempts on the centre of the position, 
the mutineers sotm after daylight on the Ifith, having o(m< 
oealed themeelvee in the ravin«e jpdjmning liliealle House, 
attacked the Flagstaff Tower, th# piquet of which was oom- 

* Formt'a * Indian MaUny * and NcimaD'a * Nanativa ol the l^aga 
of Ddfii,’ two ioterening aceounta froiii which I ahidl oftea quota. 
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posed of two Horse Artillery guns and two companies of 
the 76th Foot, under the command of Captains Dunbar and 
Knox. A heavy fog and thick mist rolling uj) from the low 
ground near the Jumna completely enveloped the Hidge 
and the left front of our position, hiding everything in the 
inunediate vicinity. The piquet was on the jx)int of being 
relieved by a detachment of the •2nd Bengal Fusiliers, when 
a large body of the enemy, who had crept up unob8er\'ed, 
made a rush at the Flagstaff Tower, and as nearly as 
possible captured the guns. The piquet was hardly 
pressed, Knox and several men were killed, iind but for the 
timely arrival of two companies of the IKlth, the rebels 
would have gained the day. 

This engagement was scarcely over, when masses of 
insurgents advanced from the Sabzi Mandi ujwn Hindu 
Bao’s house, and into the gardens on the right flank 
of the camp, threatening the Mound piquet. Keserves 
were called up, these attacks, in their turn, were re- 
pulsed and the rebels were pursued for some distance. It 
was most fortunate that both attacks did not take place 
simultaneously, as was the obvious intention of the enemy, 
for our strength would not have Ijeen suflicient to repel 
them both at the same moment. 

In order to prevent the mutineers from coming to such 
close quarters again, a piquet was placed in Metcalfe's 
House, and the Mound to the rear of the ridge the 

Sabzi Mandi was strengthened. These precautions ou gh t 
to, and would, have been taken before, but for the want 
of men. Our soldiers were scarcely ever off duty, and this 
fresh demand made it impossible at times to provide a daily 
relief for the several piqnets. 
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Our resources in siege guns and ammunition were so 
limited, daily sorties, disease, and heat were making such 
ravages amongst our small force, there was so little hope of 
receiving any considerable reinforcemenis, and it appearod 
to be of such paramount importance to capture Delhi with- 
out further delay, that Barnard agreed to a proposal for 
taking it by a cimp dr main. 

The particular details of the project and disposition of 
the troops were worked out by three young officers of 
Engineers, under the direct orders of the General, and 
were kept a profound secret; even the Commanding 
Engineer was not made acquainted with them. Secrecy 
was, of course, of vital importance, but that the officers 
who ought to have been chiefly concerned were kept in 
ignorance of the scheme, shows there was little of that 
confidence so essential to success existing between the 
Gommander and those who were in the position of his 
principal advisers. Practically the whole force was to be 
engaged, divided into three columns — one to enter by the 
Kashmir gate, the second by the Lahore gate, and the 
third was to attempt an escalade. The three columns, 
if they succeeded in eflecting an entrance, were to work 
their way to the centre of the city, and there unite. 

It was intended that these columns should move off from 
camp so as to arrive at the walls just before daylnoak; 
accordingly, at one o’clock on the morning of the 18th 
dune the troops were suddenly paraded and ammunition 
served out, and then for the first time the Commanders of 
the three columns and the staff wire made acquainted with 
the General’s intentions. It so happened that the 7Sth 
Foot, which had followed the enemy into the grounds to 
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If^bKyfe House after the repulse on the Flagstaff Tower the 
prewu^ morning, had through some oversight never been 
recedted ; their absence was only discovered when the order 
was given for the regiment to turn out, and a considerable 
time was wasted in sending for it and bringing it back to 
camp. Day was breaking when this regiment received its 
ammunition, and all hoi)e of an unperceived advance to 
the walls had to be given up. The troops were therefore 
dismissed, and allowed to turn in, having been uselessly 
disturbed from their much-needed rest. 

The failure to give effect to the young Engineer officers' 
plan may be looked upon as a merciful dispensation of 
Providence, which saved us from what would almost 
certainly have been an irreparable disaster. When we 
think of the hard fighting encountered when the assault 
did take place under much more favourable circumstances, 
and how the columns at the end of that day were only just 
able to get inside the city, those who had practical know- 
ledge of the siege can judge what chance there would have 
been of these smaller columns accomplishing their object, 
even if they had been able to take the enemy by surprise. 

The 13th and 14th passed in comparative qui^; buA 
early on the 15th a strong force advanced from IMbi 
against the Metcalfe House piquet, with the object oi 
turning our left flank, but it was driven Ijack with con- 
raderable loss. 

On the 17th we were attacked from almost every directioii 
—a manoeuvre intended to prevent our observing a battery 
which was being constructed close to an Idgah,* 
on a hiU to our right, from which to enfilade our poeitiipt 
* A Mahomedan place of worship luid sacrifice. ” 
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on the Bidge. As it wm very impcsriMit to prevent tiie 
completion of this battery, Barnard ordered it to be attadfced 
by two small columns, one commanded by Twnfae, ol ^ 
Bengal Horse Artillery, the other by BeM. Tombs, with 
400 of the 60th Bides and 1st Bengal Fusiliers, 80 of 
the Guides Cavalry, 20 Sappers and Ifiners, mid hu own 
troop of Horse Artillery, moved towards the enemy’s left, 
while Beid, with four companies of the 60th and some 
of his own Gurkhas, advanced through Kisenganj against 
their right. Tombs drove the rebels through a succession 
of gardens till they reached the Idgah, where they made 
an obstinate but unavailing resistance. The gates of the 
m(Mqae were blown open, and thirty-nine of its defenders 
were killed. Tombs himself was slightly wounded, and 
had two horsm killed, making five which had been shot 
under this gallant soldier since the commencement of the 
campaign. Beid’s attack was equally successful. He com- 
pleteiy destroyed the batterj’, and inflicted heavy loss <mi 
the enemy. 

Uto next day but one the rebels issued from the city 
in great force, and threatened n«u‘ly every part of our 
poidtion. The fighting was severe throughout the after- 
noon, the piquets having n^in and again to be reinforced. 
Towards evening, while nearly idi the Infentry were thus 
engaged, a large party of the insurgente. paesmg unper- 
ceived through the mburhs and gardmis cm our ii|^i^ 
reappeared about a mile and a half to onr rear. V«ty few 
troops were left in camp, and idl Hope Grant, who wns 
in command at the time, could oolleoi was fomr or five 
squadrons of Chvahy and twelve guns. He toand tile 
enemy in a strm^ pomiion, agaii|st whufli his li^^t guns 
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eoold make bat little impression, while their Artillery and 
well-placed Infantry did us considerable damage. Tombs’s 
troop especially suffered, and at one time his guns were in 
imminent danger of being captured. Just at this moment 
some of the Guides Cavalry rode up. ‘ Daly, if you do not 
charge,’ called out Tombs, ‘my guns are taken.' Daly 
sparred into the bushes, followed by about a dozen of 
his gallant Guides. He returned with a bullet through 
his shoulder, but the momentary diversion saved the 
guns.^^ 

As long as it was light the sieadj’ lire of the Artillery and 
the dashing charges of the Cavalrj’ kept the rebels in check ; 
but in the dusk of the evening their superior numbers 
told; they very nearly succeeded in turning our Hank, 
and for some time the guns were again in gi-eat jeopardy ; 
tile 9th Lancers and Guides, bcuit on saving them at 
all hazards, charged the enemy ; but, with a ditch and 
houses on each side, their action was {laralyzed, and their 
loss severe. All was now in confusion, the disorder in- 
creasing as night advanced, when a small body of Infantry’ 
(about 800 of the 60th liiHes) came up, dashed forward, 
and, cutting a lane through the rebels, rescued the gttus.t 

Our loss in this affair amounted to 8 oHicers and 17 
men killed, and 7 officers and 70 men wounded. Among 
the latter was Hope Grant, who had his horse shot undtt' 
him in a charge, and was saved by the devotion of two 
men of his own regiment (the 9th Lancers) and a 
Mahomedan sowar of the 4th Irregular Cavalry. 

It was nearly midnight before the troops returned to 

*’ ‘ Siege of Delhi ; by an Officer who served (here.* 
t Forreet’e ‘ The Indian Mutiny.’ 
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camp. The enemy bad been frastrated in tbeir attempt 
to force our rear, bat they had not been driven back ; we 
had, indeed, been only just able to hold oar own. The 
result of the day added considerably to the anxiety of the 
Commander. He saw that the rebels had dis^nrered oar 
weak point, and that if they managed to establish tfaem> 
selves in oar rear, our communication with the Panjab 
would be cut off, oar small force would be invested, and 
without supplies and reinforcements it would be impossible 
to maintain our position against the daily increasing 
strength of the insurgents. Great was the despondency 
in camp when the result of the day's fighting was known ; 
hut the fine spirit which animated the force throughout the 
siege soon asserted itself, and our men cheerfully looked 
forward to the next encounter with the enemy. 

At daybreak Grant was again upon the ground, but 
found it abandoned. Many dead men and horses were 
lying about, and a 9-pounder gun, left by the enemy, was 
brought into camp. 

The troops had scarcely got back, hoping for a little 
rost, when the enemy again resumed their attack on tibe 
rear, and opened fire at so short a distance that their shot 
came right through the camp. But on this occasion they 
made no stand, and retreated as soon as our troops showed 
tiiemselves. 

In order to strengthmi our position in rear a battery of 
two IS-pounders was oonshructedy supported by Oavafary 
and Infantry piquets, and most ed the bridges over the 
drain from the Najafgarh jhA were deetroyed. 

For two days after the events I have just described <lie 
bard-worked little body troops hiid compararive rest, but 
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aur spies infomied us that the enemy were being largely 
reinforced, and that we might expect to be hotly attacked 
on the 2Srd. 

For some time an idea had been prevalent amongst the 
Natives that the English raj was not destined to survive 
its hundredth year, and that the centenary of Clive’s 
victory on the field of Plassy on the 23rd June, 1757, would 
see its downfisll. This idea was strengthened in the Native 
mind by the &ict that the 23rd June, 1857, was a date 
propitious alike for Hindus and Mahomedans ; the Jattsa, 
a Hindu religious festival, was to take place on that 
day, and there was also to be a new moon, which the 
Mahomedans looked upon as a lucky omen ; the astrologers, 
therefore, declared that the stars in their courses would 
fight for the mutineers. If, however, prophecies and 
omens alike appeared to favour the rel>els, fortune was not 
altogether unkind to ns, for on the 22nd a reinforcement 
reached Bhai, twenty-two miles from Delhi, consisting of 
six Horse Artillery guns, a small party of British Infantry, 
a squadron of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, and the Head* 
Quarters of the 4th Sikhs, numbering in all about 850 
men. 

A staff officer was sent at once to Bhai to hurry on 
the force and tell them how urgently their assistance was 
required in camp ; this appeal was responded to with the 
utmost alacrity, and early the next evening the welcome 
imnforcement made its appearance. 

It had scarcely arrived before the Artilleiy on the citiy 
walls opened fire, while guns, which had been hmn gh t into 
the suburbs, enfiladed our right and concentrated e ^vy 
fire on Hindu Bao’s house which the few guns we bed ip 
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position were quite unable to silence. The rebel Infantry 
occupied Kishenganj and 8abzi Mandi in force, and 
threatened to advance on the Mound battery, while a 
constant musketry fire was maintained upon the ^idge. 
Beid reported that the mutineers made a dmperate attack 
at about twelve o’clock, and that no men could have 
fought better ; they charged the Rifles, the Guides, and the 
Gurkhas again and again. The cannonade raged fast and 
furious, and at one time it seemed as though the day must 
be lost. Thousands were brought against a mere handful 
of men ; but Reid knew the importance of his position, and 
was determined at all hazards to hold it until reinforce- 
ments arrived.* 

The mutineers were checked, but not driven off. The 
first attempt from the Mound battery failed to repulse 
them, and Colonel Welchman, who was in command, 
was dangerously wounded. Every available man in camp 
had been engaged, and as a last resource the 2nd 
Fusiliers and the 4th Sikhs, who had just arrived from 
Bhai, were sent to the front. Showers was placed 
in command, and shortly before the day closed he 
succeeded in forcing the enemy to retire. So the anni- 
versary of Flassy saw us, though hardly pressed, un- 
defeated, and the enemy’s hopes unfulfilled. They lost 
over 1,000 men. Our casualties were 1 ofllcer and 88 men 
killed, and 8 oflioers and 118 men wounded. The heat all 
the while was terrific, and several of our men were knocked 
over by the sun. ^ 

The lesson taught us by this severe fighting was tiie 
importance of occupying the Sahsi Mandi, and thne pro* 
* Raid’s own Mjport. 
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venting the enemy !rom approaching too close to the camp 
and enfilading the Bidge. This entailed more constant 
doty upon our already overworked soldiers, but Barnard 
felt that it would not do to run the risk of another such 
struggle. A piquet of 180 Europeans was accordingly 
placed in the Sabzi Mandi, part in a serai on one side of 
the Grand Trunk Boad, and the rest in a Hindu temple on 
the opposite side. These posts were connected by a line of 
breastworks with the Hindu Bao piquets, and added con- 
siderably to the strength of "ur position. 

After the 28rd there were real or threatened attacks 
daily; but we were left fairly undi8turl>ed until the 27th 
June, when the Metcalfe and Sabzi Mandi piquets were 
assaulted, and also the batteries on the Ridge. These 
attempts were defeated without any very great loss, 
only 13 of our men being killed, and 1 officer and 48 men 
wounded. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I WILL now continue my story from the 29th June, the 
morning after my arrival in camp, when I awoke full of 
excitement, and so eager to hear all my old friend Norman 
could tell me, that I am afraid he must have been con- 
siderably Ijored with my questions. 

It is impossible for me to describe my pleasure at finding 
myself a member of a force which had already gained im- 
perishalde fame. I longed to meet and know the men 
whose names were in everyone’s mouth. The hero of the 
day was Harry Tombs, of the Bengal Horse Artillery, an 
unusually handsome man and a thorough soldier. Hia 
gallantry in the attack on the Idgah, and wherever he had 
been engaged, was the general talk of the camp. 1 had 
always heard of Turnip as one of the best officers in the 
regiment, and it was with feelings of respectful admiration 
that 1 made his acquaintance a few days later. 

Jemmy Hills,* one of the snbaltems in Tombs's troop* 
was an old Addisoombe fnmid of mine : he deUi^ted in 
taUcing of hia Commander, in diliting on his merits as a 
soldier and his skill in handling oach arm of the service. 

* Now Lhnttenaat-Qeiwral Sir James |Ii]b4ohiies, V.C., O.C.fi. 
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As a cool, bcid leader of men Tombs was cmsarpassed : no 
§rSf hovrevec hot, and no crisis, however unexpected, Conld 
tai» him by surprise; he grasped the situation in a 
mommit, and issued his orders without hesitation, inspiring 
• all ranks with confidence in his power and capacity. He 
Ivas somewhat of a martinet, and was more feared than 
liked by his men until they realized what a grand leader 
he was, when they gave him their entire confidence, and 
were ready to follow him anywhere and everywhere. 

Another very distinguished officer of ray regiment, whom 
I now met for the first time, and for whom I ever afterwards 
entertained the wannest regard, was Edwin Johnson,* 
Ai^istant~.\djatant-General of the Bengal Artillery, in 
which capacity he had accompanied Brigadier Wilson from 
Meerut. He had a peculiarly bright intellect — somewhat 
caustic, but always clever and amusing. He was a 
delightful companion, and invariably gained the confidence 
of those with whom he worked. 

Johnson was the first person on whmn 1 called to report 
my arrival and to find out with which troop or battery I 
was to do duty. He told me that the Quartermastor* 
General wished to keep me in his department. So, alter 
visitmg General Chamberlain, i who I knew woold 
anxious to hear all that had been going on in the Mcval^ > 

ft 

Column since his departure, 1 made my way to CoUnt^ 
Becher, whom I found suffering from tiie severe wound he 
had received a few days before, and asked hhn whsd was 
to be my fate. He replied that the gnestion had been 

* Hm late Oenaral Sir Bdwin Jcrimson, G.C'.B. 

f {Sbandberlain faiul been given the ntnh of Brifpdknr'Oenemi an bit 
aniral at DelhL ■ 
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niiied oi mi officer io bd^ tlie jlMiadMoi* 

AdjatenMSonoral oi tiie Delbt Field Fmoe, fraud il iiD> 
possible to carry on the daily inereasing work sing^haaded, 
and that Chamberlain had thought of me for this post 
Had Chamlwrlain’s wish been carried ont my earamr mi^t 
have been quite changed, but while he was discussing the 
question with Sir Henry Barnard, Ilonald Stewart unex- 
pectedly arrived in camp. 

1 was waiting outside Sir Henry Barnard’s tent, anxious 
to hoar what decision had been come to, when two mra 
rode up, both looking greatly fatigued and half starved; 
one of them lieing Stewart. He told me they had had a 
most adventurous ride; but before waiting to hear his 
story',* I asked Norman to suggest Stewart for the new 
appointment — a case of one word for Stewart and two for 
myself, I am afraid, for I had set my heart on retoming 
to the Quartermaster-Oeneral’s department. And so it was 
settled, to our mutual satisfaction, Stewart becoming the 
1>.A.A.G. of the Delhi Field Force, and I the D.A.Q.M.G. 
with the Artillery. 

* The tyemnni of thi« fulvonlurouft k gitren m the Appeiulii. 
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CHAPTEll XV. 

That my readers may bt <ior understand our j)08ition at 
the time I joined the Delhi Field Force, I might, I think, 
quote with advantage from a letter* written the very day 
of my arrival by General Barnard to Sir John Lawrence, 
in which he describes the difficulties of the situation, 
hitherto met by the troops with the most determined 
courage and endurance, biu to which no end oonld be 
seen. When he took over the command, he wrote, he was 
expected to be able to siler.ce at onc«j the fire from the 
Mori and Kashmir bastions, and then to bring his heavy 
guns into play on the walls and oj>en a way into the city, 
after which, it was suj'pose*!, all would l»e plain sailing. 
But this programme, so plausible in theory, was alisoiuteiy 
impossible to put into practice. In spite of every effort 
on our part, not a single one of the enemy’s guns was 
silenced ; they had four to our one, whUe the distam^e 
from the Bidge td^he cU,y walls was too great to allow of 
our comparativ<%r light guns making any impreeaion on 
them. Under these circumstances the only thing to be 
done was to construct batteries nearer to the city, but 
before these could be begun, entrenching tools, sandbags, 

* See Kaye's ‘ Histary of the Indian Mutiny. 
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and oilicar xmmmxj mAtemlt. ti whidb Bsm Engjinaw* 
vere almost entirely deetititte, had to be eoUeetod* The 
troops were being worn oat by constant sangninaxy ooni' 
bats, and the attacks to which they were exposed ceqiured 
every soul in camp to repel them. It was never certain 
where the enemy intended to strike, and it was only by 
the most constant vigilance that their intentions conld be 
ascertained, and the men were tteing incessantly withdrawn 
during the scorching heat of the day from one place to 
another. General Barnard concluded as follows: ‘You 
may ask why we engage in these constant combats. The 
reason simply is that when attacked we must defend 
ourselves, and that to secure our camp, our hospitals, 
our stores, etc., every living being has to be employed. 
The whole thing is too gigantic for the force brou^dtt 
against it.’ 

Boon after Barnard wrote these lines reinforcements 
liegan to arrive, and our position was gradually improved. 
By the Hrd .fuly the following trooi^s had reached Delhi: 
four Horse Artillery guns- (two British and two Native), a 
detachment of European Foot Artillery, the Head-Quarters 
of her Majesty’s 8th and 61st Foot, one squadron of the 
5th Punjab Gavalrj, the Ist Punjab Infantry, and some 
newly-raised Bikh Baptters and Artillety. The strength of 
the force was thus increased to nearly 6,600 men of all 
arms. The enemy's reinforcements, however, were ont 
of all proportion to ours — mutineers frmn Jullundur, 
Nasirabad, Nimach, Kotah, Gwalior, Jhansi, and Bohil- 
kand arrivtid about this time. Those from Bohilkand 
crossed by the bridge of boats 4id mitered tlie city by 
the Cateutta gate ; we could distilictly see them from tiie 
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Bidge, marching in perfect formation, with their hands 
plajing and colours flying. Indeed, througliout the siege 
the enemy’s numbers were constantly being increased, 
while they had a practically unlimited number of guns, 
and the well-stocked magazine furnished them with an 
inexhaustible supply of ammunition. 

I found myself under fire for the first time on the 30th 
June, when an attack was made on the Sabzi Mandi piquet 
and Hindu Eao’s house. I’ight of our men were killed 
and thirty wounded; amongst the latter were Yorke and 
Packe, both attached to the 4th Sikhs. It apj)eared ctwtain 
that these two oflicers were wounded by the Hindustanis of 
their own regiment ; Packe, who wa.s shot through the 
ankle, being so close up to the breastwork that it was 
scarcely possible for the bullet which hit him to have come 
from the front. Consequently all the Hindustanis in the 
4th Sikhs were disarmed and turned out of camp, as it 
was manifestly undesirable to have any but the most loyal 
soldiers in our ranks. 

In the afternoon of the same day I was ordered to 
accompany a column under Brigadier Showers, sent on 
recoimoitring duty towards the Idgah, w here we beard that 
the enemy were again constructing a battery. It had 
not been commenced, but the intention to build one was 
evident, for we found a nnml>er of entrenching tools, and 
a quantity of sandbags. 

The question of attempting to take the city by a nn/p 
main was now again discussed. It was urged that our 
numbers, already small, were being daily reduced by 
casualties and sickness ; that the want of proper equipmenti 
rmdered it impossible to undertake regular siege operations; 
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and that a rising in the Punjab was imnimeDt. The efaanees 
of success were certainly more favourable than they wwe 
oil the 18th June. The force to be employed was stronger ; 
everyone concerned — the staff, commanders, and faroops — 
were fully apprised of what was intended, and of the part 
they would have to play ; above all, the details of the 
scheme, which was drawn up on much the same lines as 
the former one, were carefully worked out by Lieutenant 
Alex. Taylor,* who had recently come into camp, and was 
acting temporarily as Commanding Engineer. 

Of the supreme imixirtance of regaining possession of 
Delhi there can be no doubt whatever. But nevertheless 
the undertaking would, at that time, have been a nKWt 
(leK|ierate one, and only to be justified by ^he critical 
lK>sition in which we were placed. In spite oi the late 
reinforcements, we were a mere handful compared with 
the thousands within the walls. Success, therefore, de- 
pendeil on the completeness of the surprise ; and, as 
we could make no movement without its being per- 
ceived by the enemy, surprise was impossible. .Another 
^itrong reason against assaulting at that time was the 
doubtful attitude of some of the Hindu^ni Cavalry 
still with us-; the whole of the effective troops, too, 
would have to lie employed, and the sick and wounded 
— a large number — left to the mercy of the Native fol- 
lowers. 

General Barnard carefully weighed all the arguments for 
and against the proposal, and at last reluctantly consented 
to the attack being made, but the discovery of a oonspixai^ 
amon^t the Natives in camp caused it to be counter- 
* Now General Sir Alexaujter Taylor, 6.C.B. 
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Btanded — great disappointment to many, and there was 
much cavilling and discontent on the jmrt of some, who 
could not have sufficiently appreciated the difficulties and 
risks of the undertaking, or the disastrous consequences of 
a repulse. 

On the morning of tlie day on which it had been arranged 
that the assault should be made, the staff at Delhi re- 
ceived a most valuable addition in the person of Lieu- 
tenant-C'olonel Daird-Smith, of the Bengal Erjgineers. 
Summoned from Rnrki to take the place of the Chief 
Engineer, whose health had broken down, Baird-Kmith 
was within sixty miles of Delhi on the 2nd July, when 
news of the intended movement reache<l him. He sUtrtetl 
at once, and arrived in camp early on the drd, but only 
to find that the assault had been postponed. 

On the afternoon of the 3rd July the enemy came out 
in force (5,000 or (5,000 strong with several guns), and 
occupied the suburlw to our right. The troojui were 
turned out, but instead of attacking us and rotoming to 
the city as usual when it l>ecame dark, the relwls moved 
off in the direction of Alipur, where we had an outpost, 
which was held by YounghuslMind s squadron of the 5th 
Punjab Cavalry. They reached Alipur aliooi midnight, 
and had they attacked the serai at once with Infantry, 
Younghnsband and his men could hanily have escaped, 
but fortunately they opened npon it with Artillery. Thia 
gave the sowars time to mount and fall Imck on Kliai, the 
next post, twi miles to the rear, which was ganisoned by 
the friendly troops of the Jhind Raja. The sound of the 
guns being heard in camp, a column under the command 
of Major Coke was got ready to pursue should the huuK* 
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gents push up the Trunk Bead, or to cut them off should 
they try to make their way back to the city. Besides his 
own corps (the Ist Punjab Infantry), CJoke was given a 
wing of the Olst Foot, six Horse and six Field Artillery 
guns, one squadron of the Carabineers, one squadzm of 
the 9th Lancers, and the Guides Cavalry; in all about 
800 Infantry, 800 Cavalry, and 12 guns, and I was smit 
with him as staff officer. 

It was generally believed that the enemy were on the 
look-out Imr treasure coming from the Punjab, which was 
known to be under the charge of a Native guard, and wo 
quite expected to have a long chase after them ; we were, 
therefore, surprisefl to see them, as day broke, crossing our 
front on their way ba<;k to Delhi. 

The rebels were moving on fairly high ground, but 
between us and them was a swamp rendered almost im- 
passable by recent heavy rain. It extended a considerable 
distance on either side, and as there was no other way of 
getting at the rapidly retreating foe, it had to be crossed. 
Our Artillerj' opened fire, and Coke advanced with the 
Cavalry and Infantry. The swamp proved to be very 
difficult ; in it men and horses floundered hopelessly, and 
before we were clear the enemy had got away with their 
guns ; they were obliged, however, to leave behind all the 
plunder taken from Alipur, and a considerable quantify of 
ammunition. My share of the loot was a nice-looking, 
white, country-bred pony, which I found tied to a tree. 
I promptly annexed it, glad to save my own horse, and I 
congratulated myself on having made a most useful 
addition to my small stud. It did not, however, remain 
in my possession, for a few days afterwards it 
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was claimed by its rightful owner, Lieutenant Young- 
husband. 

The heat was great, and as the soldiers were much 
distressed, having been under arms for ten hours, Coke 
halted the Infantry portion on the banks of the Western 
Junma Canal instead of returning direct to camp. While 
we were enjoying a much-needed rest we were unex- 
pectedly attacked by some fresh troops (including alH)Ut 
800 Cavalry) which had hui ried out from the city. I was 
startled from a sound sleep by heavy firing, and saw the 
enemy advancing within a few hundred yards of our 
halting-place. Coke formed his Infantry along the bank 
of the canal, and sent a mounted officer to recall the 
Cavalry and Artillery. The enemy <ann* on very Ixildly 
at first, but the steady fire of our Infantry kept them 
at bay, and when the gutis arrived we ha<l no difficulty 
in driving them off. They left 80 dead on the field : we 
had on our side 8 killed and 28 wounded, iiesides losing 
several British soldiers from sunstroke. 

Major Coke was much grieved by the loss m this engage- 
ment of a Native friend of his, a Chief of the Kohat l>order, 
by name Mir Mubarak Bhah. He was a grand specimen 
of a frontier Khan,* and on hearing that the Ist Pimjab 
Infantry was ordered to Delhi expressed Ids determination 
to accompany it. He got toother a troop of eighty of 
his own followers, and leaving Kohat on the 1st June, 
overtook Coke at Kumal on the 27th, a distance. of 
nearly 600 miles. A day or two afterwards Cokers men 
were approached by the Hindustanis of the 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry, and some Native officers of the 9th Irreg^ars, 

* Mahomedans of good family are so styled in northern India. 
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who tried to induce them to join in the rebellion. 
Advances were made in the first instance to Mir Mubarak 
Shah and Mir Jafiir, the Subadar-Major of the Ist Punjab 
Infantry’, who at once informed Coke of what was, going 
on. As soon as the regiment reached Delhi the matter 
was investigated, and the Native officers who had en- 
deavoured to tamyier with the men were identified, tried, 
and executed. 

About noon on the 5th July we heard the woeful tidings 
that General Barnard was seized with cholera. The army 
had never been free from that terrible scourge since the 
Commauder-in-Cbief fell a victim to it on the 26th May, 
and now it had attacked his successor, who was carried 
off after a few hours* illness. The feeling of sadness 
amongst the troops at the loss of their General was 
uuiversal. Throughout the six trying weeks he had been 
in command of the force he had never spared himself. 
At work from morning till night in and about the 
trenches, he personally attended to every detail, and had 
won the respect and regard of all in camp. 

Few Gommanders were ever placed in a more diffietdt 
]K>sition than Barnard. He arrived at Umballa when the 
Native troops, to whose characteristics and peculiarities 
(as I have already remarked) he was a complete stranger, 
were thoroughly disaffected, and within a week of his 
hiking over the command of the Sirhind division the 
Mutiny broke out. Without apy previous knowledge of 
Indian warfare, he found himself in front of Delhi with 
a force altogether too weak to effect the object for whioh 
it was intended and without any of the appliances to 
ensure success ; while those who did not realise the 
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wtreme risk involved never ceased clamouring at a delay 
which was unavoidable, and urging the General to under- 
take a task wliich was impossible. 

Barnard has been blamed, and not unjustly, for mis- 
trusting his own judgment and for depending upon othere 
for advice about matters on which an experienced Com- 
mander ought to have been the best able to decide. But 
every allowance must be made for the position he was 
so unexpectedly called uj)on to fill and the peculiar 
nature of his surroundings. Failing health, too, probably 
weakened the self-reliance which a mat) who liad satis- 
factorily performed the duties of Chief of the Staff in the 
Crimea must at one time have possessed. 

On the death of Sir Henry Barnard, General Reed 
assumed command. He had joined the force on the 
morning of the action of Badli-ki-8erai, but though senior 
to Barnard, he was too much knocked up by the intense 
beat of the long journey from Peshawar to take part 
in the action, and he had allowed Barnard to continue in 
command. 

For the next few days we had a comparatively quiet 
time, of which advantage was taken to render our position 
more secure towards the rear. The secrecy and rapid% 
with which the enemy had made their way to Alipar 
warned the authorities how easily our communication with 
tile Punjab might be cut off. Baird-Smith saw the necessity 
for remedying this, and, acting on his advice, Reed had all 
the bridges over the Western Jumna Canal destroyed for 
sewral miles, except one required for our own Ose. The 
Phulchadder aqueduct, which carried the canal water into 
the eity, and along which horsemen could pass to the rear 
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of our camp, was blown up, as was also the Bnaqm Inidge 
over the drain from the Najafgarh jhil, about eight miles 
from camp. 

We were not left long in jjeace, for on the moming of 
the 9th July the enemy moved out of the city in great force, 
and for several hours kept up an incessant cannonade on 
our front and right dank. 

The piquet below the General’s Mound happened to be 
held this day by two guns of Tombs’s troop, commanded 
by Second Lieutenant James Hills, and by thirty men 
of the Qarabineers under Lieutenant Stillman. A little 
beyond, and to the right of this piquet, a Native officer’s 
party of the 9th Irregular Cavalry had been placed to 
watch the Trunk Road. These men were still supposed 
to be loyal ; the regiment to which they belonged had 
a good reputation, and as Christie's Horse had done ex- 
cellent service in Afghanistan, where Neville and Crawford 
Chamberlain had served with it as subalterns. It was, 
therefore, believed at the Mound piquet that ample warning 
would be given of any enemy coming from the direction 
of the Trunk Road, so that the approach of some horsemen 
dressed like the men of the 9th Irregulars attracted little 
notice. 

Stillman and Hills were breakfasting togeUter, when a 
sowar from the Native officer's party rode up and reported 
that a body of the enemy’s Cav'alry were in sight. Hills 
told the man to gallop to Head-Quarters wiUi the report, 
and to warn Tomlra as he passed his tent. Hills and Still- 
man then mounted their men, neither of them having the 
remotest idea that the news of fiie enemy’s advance had 
been purposely d^ysd until tb^ was not time to turn 
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out the troops. They imagined that the sowar was acting 
in good faith and had given them sufficient notice, and 
while Hills moved his guns towards the imition from 
which he could command the Trunk Road, Stillman pro- 
ceeded to the top of the Mound in order to get a letter 
view of the ground over which the enemy were said to be 
advancing. The troop of the Carabineers was thus left 
by itself to receive the first rush of the rebel Cavalry ; 
it was composed of young soldiers, some of them quite 
untrained, who turned and broke. 

The moment Hills saw the enemy he shouted, ‘ Action 
front !' and, in the hope of giving his men time to load 
and fire a round of grai>e, lie gallantly charged the head 
of the column single-handetl, cut down the leading man, 
struck the second, and was then ritlden down himself. 
It had been raining heavily, so Hills wore his cloak ; 
which probably saved his life, for it WM cut through 
in many places, as were his jacket and even his 
shirt. 

As soon as the body of the enemy had passetl on. Hills, 
extricating himself from his horse, got up and searched 
for his sword, which he had lost in the inih«. He had 
just found it when he was attacked by three men, two 
of whom were mounted; he fired at and wounded ^e 
first man ; then caught the lance of the second in hw 
left hand, and ran him through the body with his sword. 
The first assailant coming on again. Hills cut him dowit, 
upon which he was attacked by the third man on foot, 
who succeeded in wrenching his sword from him. Hills 
fell in the straggle, and must have been killed, if TomlM, 
who had been duly warned by the sowar, and had hurried 
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oat to the piquet, had not come to the rescue and saved 
his plucky suhaltem’s life.* 

Notwithstanding Hills’s gallant attempt to stop the 
sowars, his men had not time to fire a single round before 
they were upon them. Their object, however, was not to 
capture these two guns, but to induce the Native Horse 
Artillery to join them, and galloping past the piquet, they 
made straight for the troop, and called upon the men to 
bring away their guns. The Native Artillerymen behaved 
admirably: they not only refused to respond to the call, 
but they begged the men of the European troop, which 
was unlimbered close by, to fire through them on the 
mutineers. 

Knowing nothing of what was happening, I was standing 
by my tent, watcliing my horses, which had just arrived 
from Philour, as they crossed the bridge over the canal 
cut which ran at the rear of our camp, when the enemy’s 
Cavalrj- gallojied over the bridge, and for a few moments 
my animals seemed in considerable danger; the sowars, 
however, having lost more than one>third of their number, 
and having failed in their attempt to get hold of the 
Native Horse Artillery guns, were bent upon securing their 
retreat rather than u{x>n plunder. My servants gave a 
wonderful account of the many perils they bad en- 
countered — somewhat exaggerated, 1 date say — but they 
had done me a real good service, having marched 200 miles 
through a very disturbed oountry, and arriving with animals 
and bl^g;;age in good order* Indeed, throughout the 
Mutiny my servants behaved admirably* The khidmatgtar 

* Tombs and Hiib boOi reeeWed the Yietoria Cross for tbwr 
gallantry. 
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(table attendant) never failed to bring me my food under 
the hottest fire, dna the mh es (grooms) were always present 
with the horses whene%^er they were required, apparently 
quite indifferent to the risks they often ran. Moreover, 
they became imbued with such a warlike spirit that, when 
I was invalided in April, 18.58, four of them enlisted in a 
regiment of Bengal Cavalry. The khidmatt/ar died soon 
after the Mutiny, but two of his brothers were after- 
wards in my ser\'ice ; one, who was with me during the 
Lushai expedition and the whole of the Afglian war, never 
left me for more than twenty years, uml we (mrted with 
mutual regret at Bombay on l)oard the P. and O. steamer 
in which I took my final departure from India in April, 
1893. 

Mine was not a solitary instance ; not only t he officers’ 
servants, but the followers belonging to Euro{>enn regi- 
ments, such a.s cook-boys, saiirg and Idmtieg (water- 
carriers), as a rule, behaved in the most praiseworthy 
manner, faithful and brave to a degree. So much was 
this the case, that when the troopers of tiie 9th Lancers 
were called upon to name the man they considered moat 
worthy of the Victoria Cross, an honour which Sir Ca)lm 
Campbell purposed to confer u[)on the regiment to mark 
his appreciation of the gallantry displayed by all ranks 
during the campaign, they unanimously chose the bead 
bimtie ! Considering the iJeculiar position we were in at 
the time, it is somewhat remarkable that the conduct 
of the Native servants should have been so generally 
satisfactoiy. It sijeaks as well, I think, fot the mastera 
as the servants, and proves (wliat I have somettmea 
heard denied) that Native servants are, as a rote, 
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kindly and considerately treated by their Eatvpean 
masters. 

To return to my stoiy. The cannonade from wthin 
and without the city continued unceasing, and the enemy 
had again to l)e driven out of the near suburbe. This 
duty was entrusted to General Chamberlain, whom 1 
accompanied as one of bis staff officers. Uis column 
consisted of atwut KOO Infantry and six guns, a few more 
men joining us as we passed the Ridge. This was the 
first occasion on which 1 had witnessed fighting in gardens 
and walled enclosures, and 1 realized how difficult it was 
to dislodge men who knew hovr to take advantage of the 
cover thus afforded. Our soldiers, as usual, fought well 
against very heavy odds, and l)efore we were able to force 
the enemy back into the city we had lost 1 officer and 
40 men kille<l, and H officers and 163 men wounded, 
besides 1 1 ]KX)r fellows missing : every one of whom 
must have been murdered. The enemy had nearly 500 
men killed, and considerably more than that numlier 
wounded. 

The result of the day's experience was so far satisfactory 
that it determined General Reed to get rid of all the 
Huidustani soldiers still remaining in camp. It was clear 
that the Native officers' iMrty near the Mound piquet 
had lieon treacherous; none of them were ever seen 
again, and it was generally believed that they had joined 
the enemy in their dash through the camp. The other 
Native soldiers did not liesitate to denounce ttieir Hindn- 
stani comrades as traitors ; the latter were conaeqnmitly aU 
sent away, except a few men of the 4th Irregular Cavalry, 
v;ho were deprived of their horses, and employed solely aa 
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orderlies. It was also thought ad\'i8able to take the guns 
from the Native troop of Horse Artillery. A few of the 
younger men belonging to it deserted, but the older 
soldiers continued faithful, and did good work in the 
breaching batteries. 

There was a short lull after our fight on the !Hh — a sure 
sign that the enemy’s loss was heavier than they had 
calculated upon, ^\^len the mutineers received reinforce- 
ments we were certain to be attacked within a few hours, 
but if no fresh troops arrived on the scene we could 
generally depend upon a day or two's respite. 

Our next fight was on the 14th .luly. The rebels came 
out on that morning in greiit numl>ers, attacking Hindu 
Bao’s house and the Sahzi Mandi piipu'ts, and suppotlod 
by a continuous fire of .\rtillery from the walls. For some 
hours we remained on the defensive, but as the enemy's 
numbers increased, and we were greatly hanis8e<l by their 
fire, a column was formetl to dislodge them. It was of 
about the usual strength, viz., MOt) Infantry and six 
Horse Artillery guns, with the addition of a few of 
the Guides Cavalry and of Hodson’s newly-raised Horse. 
The command was given to Brigadier Showers, and I 
was sent as his staff oflicer ; Eeid joined m at the foitt 
of the Ridge with all the men that could l>e spared, 
and Brigadier-General Chamlierlain also accomiianied the 
column. 

We moved on under a very heavj' fire until we reached 
an enclosure the wall of which was lined with the enemy. 
The trooi>8 stopped short, when Chamberlain, seeing tliat 
they hesitated, called upon them to follow him, and gave 
them a splendid example by jumping his horse ovt>r the 
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wall. The men did follow him, and Chamberlain gol a 
ball in hie ghoalder. 

We heul great difficulty in driving the enemy back ; they 
contested every inch of the ground, the many serais and 
walled gardens affording them admirable cover; but oar 
trooi>s were not to l)e withstood ; position after position 
was carried until we found ourselves in sight of the Lahore 
gate and close up to the walls of the city. In our eager- 
jiess to drive the enemy l»ack we had, however, come too 
far. It was impossible to remain where we wera Musketiy 
from the walls and gra})e from the heavy guns mounted on 
the Mori and other Itastions committed terrible havoc. 
Men were falling on all sides, but the getting back was 
hazardous to the last degree. Numerous os the enemy 
were, they had not the courage to stand against ns as long 
as VAC advanced, but the first sign of retreat was the signal 
for them to leave their shelter and pr«^ us the whole way 
to caiup. 

When the retirement commenced 1 was with the 
two advanced guns in action on the Grand Trunk 
Itoad. The subaltern in charge was severely wounded, 
and almost at the same moment one of hia sergeants, 
a smart, handsome fellow, fell, shot through the leg. 
Seeing some men carrying him into a hut at the side 
of the rotid, 1 shouted: ‘Don‘t put him there: he will 
be left beliind ; get a doolie for him, or pat hun on the 
limber.’ Bat what with the iaceaeant fim from the 
enemy’s gons, the bursting i^t^s, the er^iisg ci 
diot throagh the branch^ of the trees, and all Ihe din 
and hubbub of battle, 1 eotUd no| have been heard, for 
the poor fellow with another wounfed man was l^ in the 
vttt.. t. i * 18 
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hut, and both were murdered by the mutineers. 8o many 
of the men with the two guns were /u*r« de mmhaf, and the 
horses were so unsteady (several of them being wounded), 
that there was great difficulty in limbering up, and I was 
helping the drivers to ke.ep the horstis quiet, when I 
suddenly felt a tremendous blow on my back which made 
me faint and sick, and I was afraid I should not be able to 
remain on my horse. The jwverless feeling, however, 
passed off, and I managed to stick on until I got back to 
camp. I had been hit ci«>se to tin* .sphie by a bullet, 
and the wound would probably have iK^n fatal but for 
the fact that a leather }>onch for caj)s, which 1 usually 
wore in front near my pistol, had scanehow slip|>ed 
roimd to the back ; the bullet jwssed tlirough this l«fore 
entering my body, and was thus prevented from [Kinetrating 
very deep. 

The enemy followed ns clo-sely right up to our pitjiieto, 
and but for the steadiness of the retiretuent our casualties 
must have l»een even more numerous than they were. 
As it was, tlioy amounted to 15 men kilierl, 16 officers and 
177 men wounded, and 2 men missing. 

The enemy’s loss was estimated at 1,0(K>. For hours 
they were seen carrying the dead in carts back to tlie 
city. 

My wound, though oompacatively slight, kept me on the 
sick-list for a fortnight, and for more than a month I 
could not mount a horse or put on a sword-belt. I was 
lucky in that my tent was pitched eicm to that of lohn 
Campbell Brown, one of the medical officers to 

the Artillery. He had served during the first A;|^kaD 
war, with Sale s force, at Jalalalaid, and throug^dnt hpfih 
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the cempaigne in the Ptmjab, and had made a great 
reputation for himself as an umy surgeon. He lotdiced 
after me while 1 was laid up, and 1 ooold not have bemi in 
better hands. 

The Delhi Force was fortunate in its nmdii»l officers. 
Some of the best in the army were attached to it, and all 
that was possible to be done for the sick and wounded 
under the circumstances was done. But the poor fellows 
had a bad time of it. A few of the worst cMes were put 
into doolies, but the great majority had to lie on the 
ground, with only such shelter from the burning heat and 
drenching rain as an ordinary soldiers* tent could provide. 
Those who could bear the journey and were not likely to 
be lit for duty for some time were sent away to Meerut 
and Umballa; but even with the relief thus afforded, the 
hmpitals throughout the siege were terribly overcrowded. 
AnicHthe^s and antiseptics were then unknown, conse- 
quaiitly few of the severely wounded recovered, and 
scarcely a single amputatkm case survived. 

A great aggravation to the misery and discomfort in 
hospital was the plague of like. Delhi is at all 
noted for having mure than its share of these drawbacks 
to life in the East, but during the siege they were a 
3>erfect pest, and for the shori time 1 iras laid up I 
fully res^lused the suffering which our sick and wounded 
soldiers had to endnre. At ni^t Uie inside of mjr tent 
was black wiUi flies; At the first ray of light or Uie 
tallest shake to the ropes, th||y were idl astir, and tar 
the rest of the day thore wat no peace; it was even 
difficult to eat without swallowing^ one or more Ql ttie]oa&- 
some inside. 1 M to bradi t3|em away with one head 
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while I put the food into my mouth with the other, and 
more than once I had to rush from the table, a fly having 
eluded all my efforts to prevent his going down my throat. 

As soon as I could get about a little, but before 1 was able 
to perform my legitimate work, I was employed in helping 
to look after the conservancy of the camp and its surround- 
ings — an extremely disagreeable but most important 
duty, for an Indian army must alwaj s have a large follow- 
ing, for which sanitary arrangements are a difficulty. 
Then, large convoys of camels and bullock-carts arrived 
daily with supplies and stores, and a considerable nunil»er 
of transport animals had to be kept in readiness to follow 
up the enemy with a suitably sized force, whenever we 
could drive them out of the city. Without any shelter, and 
often with insufficient food, deaths amongst the animals 
were of constant occurrence, and, unless their carcases 
could at once l>e removed, the stench became intolerable. 
Every expedient was resorted to to get rid of this nuisance. 
Some of the carcases were dragged to a distance from 
camp, some were buried, and some wol-q burnt, but, 
notwithstanding all our efforts, many remained to be 
gradually devoured by the jackals which prowled about 
the camp, and by the innumerable birds of prey which 
instinct had brought to Delhi from the remotest parts of 
India.* 

At a time when the powers of each individual were taxed 
to the uttermost, the strain on the Commander of the force 
was terribly severe. Mind find body were incessantly at 
work. Twice in the short space of six weeks had tfie officer 

* ‘ Adjatants,' never seen in ordinary times farther nortii than 
Bengal, appeared in hondreds, and were really Usefol scavengers. 
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holding this responsible position snoeombed, and mom a 
third was on the point of breaking down. Major-General 
Bead’s health, never very strong, completely (ailed, and 
on the 17 th July, only twelve dajrs after snoeeeding Sir 
Harry Barnard, he had to give np the command and leave 
the camp on sick certificate. 


[ igs ] 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Genbbai. Eebi> was succeeded bj' Brifj[adier .\rchdale 
Wilson, the officer who commanded the Meerut column 
at the beginning of the campaign, and who was so suc- 
cessful in the fights on the Hindun. Though a soldier 
of moderate capacity, Wilson was (juite the best of the 
senior officers present, three of whom were superseiled by 
his selection. Two of these, Congreve, Acting-Adjutant- 
General of Queen’s troops, and Graves, who had been 
Brigadier at Delhi when the Mutiny broke out, left the 
camp on being passed over : the third, Longfield, took 
Wilson’s place as Brigadier. 

Wilson’s succession to the command gave great relief 
to the troops on account of the systematic manner in 
which he arranged for the various duties, and the order 
and method he introduced. The comparative rest to 
the troops, as well as the sanitary improvements he 
effected, did a good deal for the health of the force. 
Wilson also took advantage of the reinforcements we had' 
received to strengthen our position. As far as poenhle he 
put a stop to the practice of following up the enemy «dose,to 
the city walls when they were driven off after an attadk. 
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(a practice which had cost ns many valuable lives), ecm* 
tenting himself with preventing the rebels from re ma i n i ng 
in the immediate vicinity of oar advanced posts. 

The day after Bead’s departure anothm* sharp and pro- 
longed attack was made upon the ^d^ batteries' and 
Habzi Mondi piquets, and in the afternoon a column was 
sent to drive the enemy away. It consisted of four Horse 
Artillery gjins, 750 Infantrj’, and the Guides Cavalry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jones, of the 60th Rides, commanded 
the column, and, having gained experience from the lesson 
we had received on the 14th, he took care not to approach 
too near to the city walls, hut cleared the Babzi Mandi, 
and took up a good {losition, where he remained for some 
little time. This unusual procedure seemed to disconcert 
the enemy, most of whom returned to the city, while those 
who remained to fight did not come to such close quarters 
as on previous occasions. Nevertheless, we had 1 officer 
and 1^ men killed, 3 officers and 66 men wounded, and 
*2 men were missing. 

The four following days passed witliout any serious 
attack l}eing made, but an unfortunate accident orourred 
alK>at this time to a cousin of mine, Captain GreensiU, of the 
24th Foot. lie was attached to the Engineer department, 
and was ordered to undertake some reconnoitring duty after 
dark. On nearing the enemy’s position he halted his 
escort, in order not to attract attention, and proceeded 
alone to examine the ground, fhe signal whwdi he had 
arranged to give on his return lra» apparentljr misunder- 
stood, for as he approached tne esomi fired; he was 
mortally wounded, and died ih great agony tiie noEt 
morning. 
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The last severe contest took place in the Sabzi Mandi 
on the 18th, for by this time the Engineers’ incessant 
laboor had resulted in the clearing away of the old serais 
and walled gardens for some distance round the ]> 06 t 8 held 
by our piquets in that suburb. The ‘ Sammy House ’ 
piquet, to the right front of Hindu Rao’s house, was 
greatly strengthened, and cover was pro\'ided for the 
men occupying it — a very necessary measure, e.vposed 
as the piquet was to the guns on the Burn and Mori 
bastions, and within grape range of the latter, while 
the enemy’s Infantry were enabled to creep close up to 
it unperceived. 

The improvements we had made in this part of our 
jwsition were, no doubt, carefully watched and noted by 
the rebels, who, finding that all attenipts to dislotlge us 
on the right ended in their own discojuliture, detennined 
to try whether our left was not more vulnerable than 
they had found it in the earlier days of the siege. 
.Accordingly early on the ‘iUrd they sallied forth from 
the Kashmir gate, and, occupying Ludlow i astle end its 
neighbourhood, shelled Metcalfe House, the stable piquet, 
and the mosque piquet on the Itidge. As all attempts 
to silence the enemy’s guns with our Artillery proved un- 
availing, and it was feared that if not dislodged they would 
establish a battery at Ludlow Castle, a small column under 
Brigadier Bhowers moved out by a cutting through &e 
Bidge on our left, its object being (in conjunction with 
the Metcalfe House piquets) to turn the enemy’s rigdit and 
capture their guna 

The troops detailed for this duty consisted of six Hoim 
Artillery guns, 400 British Infantiy, 860 of the Ist Punjab 
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Infentry, and a par^ <d the GoWea Cavaliy, in addiiieii 
to 250 men detached from the Metoaffe House p%neta. 
I'he advance of the column np the road leading towards the 
Kashmir gate appeared to be unnoticed nntil it arrived 
clotie to the enemy, who then opened with grape. Oar 
troops pressed on, and in their eagerness to capture the 
guns, which were being withdrawn, got too near the city 
walls. Here Hhowers was wounde<l, and the command 
devolved on Lieutenant^Colonel Jones, of the 60th, who 
skilfully conducted the retirement. Our loss was 1 officer 
and 11 men killed, .*> officers and S4 men wounded. 
Captain Law, one of my two companions on the mail- 
cart from Umballa, was the officer killed. 

The enemy were fairly quiet between the 23rd and 
81 8t July, on which date they moved out of the city 
in considerable strength, with the intention of making a 
tempomry bridge across the cut in the swampy ground I 
have l>efore descrilted, and so threatening our rear. A 
column under Coke waw sent to the other side of the cut 
to intercept the enemy should they succeed in getting 
across ; this column was joined at AUpur by the Komaon 
battalion (composed of Gurkhas and hill-men), about -lOO 
strong, which h^ just arrived from the Punjab as escort to 
a large store of ammunition. The services of these troops 
were, however, not required, for the rain, which had been 
coming down in torrents for some hours, had caused such 
a rush of wiater that tiie bridge wa# carried away before it 
was completed. The enemy tton l^red towfurda the e%. 
On reaching the suburbs they weri rehifoceed by a hui^ 
l>ody of Infantry, and a most determined attack was mad* 
on the right of our position. This ^oned about suimot, 
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and all night the roar of musketry and artillery was kept 
up without a moment’s cessation. 

The next day was the anniversary of a great Mahomedan 
festival, when it was the custom for the King to pray 
and make sacrifice at the Idgah, in commemoration 
of Abraham’s intended offering up of Ishmail.* On this 
particular occasion, however, the sacrifices were to be 
dispensed with in deference to Hindu prejudices, t and m 
their stead a tremendous united effort was to bo made by 
Hindus and Mussulmans to exterminate the Feringliis. All 
the morning of the Ist August mosques and Hindu temples 
were crowded with worshippers offering up prayers for the 
success of the great attempt, and in the afternoon the 
rebels, mad with excitement and fanaticism, issued in 
countless numbers from the city gates, and, sliouting the 
Moslem battle-cry, advanced and threw themselves on our 
defences. They were driven back by onr deadly volleys, 
but only for a moment ; they (juickly reformed and made 
a fresh attack, to be stopped again b> our steady, 
uncompromising fire. Time after time they rallied and 
hurled themselves against our breastworks. All that night 
and well on into the next day the fight continued, and 
it was past noon before the devoted fanatics became 
convinced that their gods had deserted them, that victory 
was not for them, and that no effort, however heroic on 
their part, could drive us from the Kidge. The enemy’s 
loss was heavy, ours trifling, for our men were admirably 
steady, well protected by breastworks, and never allowed' to 
show themselves except when the assailants came elose up* 

* Aoeordingto the religion of leLun, lahmail, not leOac, waa to have 
been offend np by Abraham. 

t Forreet'e < The Indian Mutiny.’ j 
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We had only 1 officer and 9 men killed and 86 nmi 
wounded. 

The officer was Lieutenant Eaton Travers, of the let 
Punjab Infantry. He had been seven years with the 
regiment, and had been present with it in nearly all the 
many frontier fights in which it had been engaged. He 
was a bright, happy fellow, and a great friend of mine. 
As Major Coke, his commanding officer, published in 
regimental orders : ‘ This gallant soldier and true-hearted 
gentleman was beloved and respected by the officers apd 
men of the regiment. His loss is an irreparable one.’ 

The enemy were much depressed by the failure of the 
Bakhra Id attack, from which they had expected great 
things. They l>egan to despair of being able to drive u« 
from our position on the Eidge, which for seven weeks had 
been so hotly contested. They heard that Nicholson with 
bis Movable Column was liastening to our assistance, and 
they felt that, unless they could gain some signal victory 
before reinforcements reached us, we should take our place 
as the besiegers, instead of being, as hitherto, the besieged. 
Disaffection within the city walls was on the increase; 
only the semblance of authority remained to the old and 
well-nigh impotent King, while some of his sons, recog- 
nising their perilous position, endaavoured to open negotia- 
tions with ns. Many of the sepoys were re}a»rted to be 
going off to their homes, sick and weary of a stru^le &e 
hopelessness of which they had bespim to realise. . 

Our work, however, was far fronx'limng finished. Not- 
withstanding losses from death and desertion, the enemy 
still outnumbered os by about eight nine to one. 

All this time our oommunication with the Pniijdb waa 
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maintained, and w© regularly received lettere and news- 
papers from England by the northern route ; but for several 
weeks we had had no news from the south. Rumours of 
disasters occasionally reached us, but it was not until the 
second week in July that we heard of the fight at Agra, 
the retirement of our troops, and the flight of all the 
residents into the foil. 

These scraps of intelligence, for they were mere scraps, 
written often in Greek character, some screweii into a quill, 
SQme sewn between the double soles of a man's shoe, and 
some twisted up in the messenger's hair, were eagerly 
looked for, and as eagerly deciphered when they came. 
It was cheering to leant that Allahabad was safe, that 
Lucknow was still holding out, that troops from Madras, 
Ceylon, and the Mauritius had reached Calcutta, and that 
Lord Elgin, taking a statesmanlike view of the situation, 
had diverted to India the force intemhjd for the China 
expedition, and we fondly hoj>ed that some of the six 
British regiments reported by one messenger to have 
arrived at Caw npore would lie sent to the assistance of the 
Delhi Force. 

Strangely enough, we knew nothing of the death of Sir 
Henry Lawrence or General Wheeler, and had not etea 
heard for certain that Cawnjiore had fallen and that Luck- 
now was besieged, while there were constant re{iorto that 
Wheeler was marching up the Trunk Road. Being most 
anxious to get some authentic inteliigence^ Norman* on 
the 15th July wrote a letter in French addressed to General 

^ Owing to Brigftdier-Geneml Chamberlain having besn : placed 
hor$ de eomhot by the eevere wound he received the fWUrloas 
Norman wan carrying on the duties of Adjutant^OmieimL 
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Wheeler at Gawnpore, or whoever might be in c(»iima&d 
between that place and Delhi, giving an aoooont of oar 
position at Delhi, and expressing a hope that troope would 
soon march to our assistance. The letter was entomted 
to two sepoys of the Guides, who carried ont their diffiealt* 
task most faithfully, and on the 8rd August returned with 
the following reply from General Havelock, addressed to 
Major-General Reed : 


‘ Cawnpore, 1«H bank of the Ganges, 

July, 1857. 

‘ Mr nsAR Gbnbrai., 

‘ Yesterday I saw Captain Norman's letter of the 
15th instant from Delhi, addressed to Sir Hugh Wlieeler. 
That gallant officer and the whole of his force were de- 
stroy*^ on the 27th June by a base act of treachery. Sir 
Henryr Somerset is Commander-in-Chief in India and Sir 
Patrick Grant in Bengal. Under the orders of the supreme 
Government 1 ha\'e been sent to retrieve affairs here. I 
have specific instructions from which I cannot depart. 1 
have sent a duplicate of your letter to Sir P. Grant. In 
troth, though most anxious to march on Delhi, 1 have 
peremptory orders to relieve Lucknow. 1 have, thank God, 
been very successful. I defeated the enemy at Futtehporo 
on the 12th, and Panda Naddi <m the Ifith, and Htis 
place, which I recaptured on the If^h. On each occasion 
I took all the guns. Immense reiidbrcmnents are cmniug 
from England and China. Bh Patrick Grant wHl jo<m be 
in the field himself. Lucknow hdMs out. Agra is tree 
for the present. 1 am sorry to hear you are not quite well. 
1 beg that you wiU let me hmur from ^u eontineally.' 
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Two days afterwards another letter was received ; this 
time from Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser- Tytler, A.Q.M.G., 
with Havelock’s force. It was addressed to Captain 
Earle, A.Q.M.6., Meerut, and ran as follows : 

‘ Cawnpore, Jul^ ^th. 

‘General Havelock has crossed the river to relieve 
Lucknow, which will be effected four days hence. He 
has a strong force with him, and lie has already thrashed 
the Nana and completely disiiersed his force. We shall 
probably march to Delhi with four or five thousand 
Europeans and a heavy Artillery, in nuinlmr, not in weight. 
The China force is in Calcutta, 5,000 men. More troops 
expected immediately. We shall soon l*e with you.’ 

Those sanguine expectations were never fulfilled 1 
Instead of Lucknow being relieved in four days, it was 
nearly four months before that result was achieved, and 
instead of troops from Cawnpore coming to help us at I>eihi, 
the troops from Delhi formed the chief |iart of the force 
which relieved Lucknow. 

While we were rejoicing at the prospect of Iwang rein- 
forced by a large number of British soldiers, a gloom was 
cast over the whole camp by the rumour that Hir Henry 
Lawrence was dead. As the first British Baler of the 
Punjab, Henry Lawrence was known by teputation V>i 
and respected by, every man belonging to the Bdhi 
For<», and all realized what a serious loss his dettlh 
would be to the beleagaered garrison of Lncknow. Mooh 
time, however, was not given ns for lamentali^ii, ft|*r 
at the end of the first week in Augost another aiAiwi i* 
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was made (0 drive os from the MetcaUe House piqa<^. 
Guns were again brought out through the Kashmir gate, 
and posted at Ludlow Castle and the Kudsiabagh ; at the 
same time a number of Infantry skirmishers kept up an 
almost constant fire from the jungle in front of our 
position. The losses at the piquets themselves were not 
heavy, good cover having been provided ; but the com* 
mimications between ibe piquets and our main position 
were much exposed and extremely hazardous for the reliefs. 
It was felt that the enemy could not be allowed to remain 
in such close proximity to our outposts, and Showers (who 
had recovered from his slight wound) was again ordered to 
drive them off, for which purpose he was given a strong 
body of Infantry, comitosed of £uro}^ne, Sikhs, and 
Gurkhas, a troop of Horse Artillery, a squadron of the 
9th Lancers, and the Guides Cavalry*. The result was a 
very brilliant little affair. The orders on this occasion 
were to ‘ move up silently and take the guns at Ludlow 
t jastle.' The small column proceeded in the dee]iest silence, 
and the first sound heard at dawn on the 12th August 
was the challenge of the enemy’s eentiy, ‘ Ha cmHc dor f' 
(Who comes there ?). A bullet in his body was the reply. 
A volley of mvtaketry followed, and effeetualiy awoke the 
sleeping foe, who succeeded in letting off two of their 
guns as our men rushed on the battery. An Irish acddier, 
named Beegan, sprinfi^g forward, prevented the dis* 
charge of the third gun. He bayoneted the guipier in the 
act of applying the porGfire, an| was himsi^ severdiy 
wounded. The rebel Artilko'ymau stood to their gmn 
splendidly, and fou^t till they were all killed. The 
enemy's lose was severe ; some 2(^ men were killed, and 
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four guns were captured. On our side 1 officer and 
19 men were killed, 7 officers and 85 men wounded, and 
5 men missing. Amongst the wounded was the gallant 
Commander of the column, and that line soldier. Major 
John Coke, the Commandant of the 1st Punjab In- 
fantry. The return to camp was a stirring sight : the 
captured guns were brought home in triumph, pushed 
along by the soldiers, all madly cheering, and the horses 
ridden by men carrying their muskets with bayonets 
fixed. 

The following morning the Punjab Movable Column 
arrived. Nicholson had preceded it bj' a few days, and 
from him I heard all about his fight with the Sialkot 
mutineers at Tiimnlu Ghat, and the various marches and 
counter-marches which ho had imule since I left him at 
Philour. 

The column was a most welcome addition to our force. 
It now consisted of the fi'iud Light Infantry, a wing of the 
(list Foot, a Field Battery, a wing of the Ist Baluch 
Regiment, and the 2nd Punjab Infantry, besides 200 
newly-raised Multani Cavalry and 400 military police. 
This brought up our effective force to aliont 8,000 rank 
and file of all arms.* A more powerful si^.train tha n 
we had hitherto possessed was on its way from Feroa^re, 
and three companies of the 8th Foot, detachments of 
Artillery and the 60th Hiflee, the 4tli Punjab Infancy, 
and about 100 recruits for the 4tb Sikhs were also march- 
ing towards Delhi. In addition, a small contingent teaa 
Kashmir and a few of the Jhind Baja’s troope were shortly 


* There were beeidee in camp at this time 1,685 eiek and woeodedk 
notwitbetanding that eeveral hundred men had been eent away, J 
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expected, after the arrival of which nothing in the shape of 
reinforcements could be looked for from the north. 

Nor could we hope for any help from the south, for no 
definite news had been received from Havelock since his 
letter of the 25th of July, and rumours had reached ns 
that, finding it impossible to force his way to Lucknow, he 
had been obliged to retire upon Cawnpore. It was felt, 
therefore, that if Delhi were to be taken at ail, it must be 
taken quickly, l)efore our augmented numbers should be 
again diminished by sickness and casualties. 

The enemy knew our position as well as we did, and 
appreciating the great value the siege-train would be to us, 
they decided on making a supreme effort to intercept it. 
A few days before they had been foiled by Hodson in an 
attempt to cut off our communication with the Punjab, 
and were determined to ensure success on this occasion by 
employing a really formidable force. This force left Delhi 
on Uie 24th August, and proceeded in the direction of the 
Najaffuirh jhil. 

At daybreak the following morning Nicholson started 
with sixteen Horse Artillery guns, 1,600 Infantry and 450 
f’avnlr 3 % his orders l>eing to overtake the enemy and bring 
them to action.- 1 hoped to have been of the party, but 
Nicholson’s request to hat’e me as his staff officer was 
refused, as I had not been taken off the sick-list, thmigh I 
considered my wound was practically healed. 

It proved a most difficult march. The rnin in 
torrents, and the roads were mere ^agmirra. In the first 
nine miloB two swamps had to be get on ecoesing 

which Nicholsmi heard tlu^ the insurgents were at Najat- 
garh, twelve milM further off. He determined to push on, 
1. * 14 
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And at 4 p.m. he found them occupying u strong position 
about a mile and three-quarters in length. In front 
was an old serai which was held in force with four guns, 
and on either side and in rear of the serai was a village 
equally strongly held ; while running round the enemy’s 
right and rear was a huge drainage cut, swollen by the 
heavy rain. This cut, or nulla, was crossed by a bridge 
immediatelj' behind the rebels’ position. Nicholson ad- 
vanced from a side-road, which brought him on their right 
with the nulla flowing between him and them. Even at 
the ford the water was breast-high, and it was with much 
diflSculty and not without a good deal of delay that our 
troops crossed under a heavy fire from the serai. It was 
getting late, and Nicholson had only time to make a hasty 
reconnaissance. He decided to attack the serai, drive out 
the mutineers, and then, changing front to the left, to 
sweep down their line and get jxtssession of the bridge. 

As the Infantry were about to advance, Nicholson thus 
addressed them : ‘ Men of the 01st, remember what Sir 
Colin Campbell said at Chilianwala, and you have heard 
that he said the same to his gallant Highland Brigade 
at the Alma. I have the same request to make of you 
and the men of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers. Hold your fix’e 
until within twenty or thirty yards, then fire and charge, 
and the serai is yours.’ Our brave soldiers followed these 
directions to the letter, and, under cover of Artillery fire, 
carried the serai. Front was then changed to the left as 
had been arranged, and the line swept along the enemy’s 
defences, the rebels flying before them over the bridge. 
They confessed to a loss of more than 800 men, and they 
left in our hands thirteen field -pieces and a large 4aahtity 
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of ftmiutmition, besidds all their camp equipage, stores, 
camels, and horses. Our casualties were % officers and 28 
men killed, and 2 officers and 68 men wounded— the officers 
mortally. 

T})e enemy in the city, imagining from the size of the 
force sent with Nicholson that we could not have many 
troops left in camp, attacked us in great strength on the 
following morning {26th), but were beaten off with a loss 
on our side of only 8 killed and 13 wounded. 
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B\ the 6th September all the reinforcements that could be 
expected, including the siege train fconsisting of thirty-two 
pieces of ordnance with ample ammunition) had arrived in 
camp, and the time had now come when it was iKHiessary 
for Wilson to determine whether . Dcdhi was to be assaulted, 
or whether the attempt must l>e given up. Long ex- 
posure to sun and rain liegan to tell terribly on the troops ; 
sickness increased to an alarming extent, and on the 
Slst August there were 2,368 men in hospital — a number 
which, six days later, had risen to 2,977. 

Norman, on whose figures implicit reliance can be placed, 
states that on this date the total numl>er of effective rank 
and file of all arms. Artillery, Engineers, Cavalry, and 
Infantry, including gun-Lascars, Native drivers, newly- 
raised Sikh Pioneers, and recruits for the Punjab regiments, 
was 8,748. 

The strength of the British troops was 3,217, composed 
of 680 Artillery, 443 Cavalry, and 2,294 Infantry. • The 
Infantry corps were mere skeletons, the stror||[est being 
only 409 effective rank and file. The 62nd, which had 
arrived three weeks before with 600 h^lthy moi, had 
already dwindled to 242 fit for duty. 
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The above numbere are exclusive of the K as hmir Con- 
tingent of 2,200 men and four guns, which had bjr this 
time reached Delhi ; and several hundred men of &e Jhind 
troops (previously most usefully employed in keeping open 
our communication with Kumal) were, at the Baja’s 
particular request, brought in to share in the glory of the 
capture of Delhi, the Raja himself accompanying them. 

No one was more alive than the Commander of the 
Delhi Field Force to the fact that no further aid could be ex- 
pected, and no one realized more keenly than he did that the 
strength of the little army at his disposal was diminishing 
day by day. But Wilson had never been sanguine as to the 
possibility of captaring Delhi without aid from the south. 
In a letter to Baird- Smith dated the 20th August, he dis- 
cussed at length his reasons for not being in a position to 
‘ hold out any ho{)e of l)eing able to take the place until 
supported by the force from below.’ He now was aware 
that no troops could be expected from the south, and Sir 
John Lawrence plainly told him that he had sent him the 
last man he could spare from the Punjab. On the 29th 
August Lawrence wrote to Wilson : ‘ There seem to bo vmy 
strong reasons for assaulting as soon as practicable. Every 
day’s delay is ffaught with danger. Every day disafiiection 
and mutiny spread. Every day adds to the danger of the 
Native Princes taking part against us.’ But Wilson did 
not find it easy to make op his mind to assault. He was 
ill. Responsibility and anxiety had told upon^him. He 
had grown nervous and hesitating/ and the longer it was 
delayed the more difficult the task appeared to him. 

Fortunately for the continuance of our rule in India, 
Wilson had about him men who understood, as he was 
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mable to do, the impossibility of oar remaining any 
longer as we were. Thej' knew that Delhi must either 
be taken or the army before it withdrawn. The man to 
whom the Commander first looked for couneel under these 
conditions — Baird-Smith, of the Bengal Engineers — proved 
himself worthy of the high and resiwnsible {Xtsition in 
which he was placed. He too was ill. Naturally of a 
delicate constitution, the climate and exjMJsure had told 
upon him severely, and the diseases from which he was 
suffering were aggravated by a wound he had received 
soon after his arrival in camp. He fully appreciated the 
tremendous risks which an assault involved, but, in his 
opinion, they were less than were those of delay. Wiether 
convinced or not by his Chief Engineer’s arguments, Wilson 
accepted his advice and directe<l him to preftare a plan of 
attack. 

Baird-Smith was strongly supjwrwsd by Nicholson, 
Chamberlain, Daly, Norman, and Alex. Taylor. They 
were one and all in communication with the authorities in 
the Punjab, and thet' knew that if * Delhi were not taken, 
and that speedily, there would be a stniggle not only tmr 
European dominion, but even for European existence 
within the Punjab itself.’* 

Our position in that province was, indeed, most critieaL 
An attempted conspiracy of Mahomedan trilm in the 
Murree Hills, and an insurrection in the Gogaira district, 
had occurred. Both these affairs were simply attempts to 
throw off the British yoke, made in the belief that our last 
hour was come. The feeling that prompted tbam not 
confined to the Mahomedans ; amongst all cl^es wad raoMl 
* Punjab Administration Beport, 16S7-b8. 
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in the Punjab a spirit of restlessness was on the inerease ; 
even the most loyally disposed were speculating on the 
chances of our being able to hold our own, and doubting 
the advisability of adhering to our cause. On the part of 
the Sikhs of the Manjha* there was an unwiUingn^ to 
enlist, and no good recruits of this class could be obtained 
until after Delhi had fallen. 

Tt was under these critical circumstances that a council 
of war was convened to decide definitely whether the 
assault should take place or not. 

Nicholson was not a man of many intimacies, but as his 
staff officer I had Iwien fortunate enough to gain his friend- 
ship. I was constantly with him, and on this occasion 1 
was sitting in his tent liefore he set out to attend the 
council. He had lieen talking t4) me in confidential terms 
of {lersonal matters, and ended by telling me of bis 
intenlioc to take a very unusual step should the council 
fail to arrive at any fixed determination regarding the 
assault. ‘ Delhi must be taken,’ he said, ‘ and it is 
abcsilutel}' essential that this should be done at once ; and 
if Wilson hesitates longer, I intend to propose at to~day’B 
meeting that he should lie sujierseded.' I was greatly 
startled, and ventured to remark that, as Chamberlain was 
hffra lie nmlntt from his wound, WUson’s removal would 
leave him, Nicholson, senior officer with the force. He 
smiled as he answered : ‘ 1 have not overlodted that fact. 
I shall make it perfectly clear that, htider the ciromnstmieeB, 
I could not possibly accept the eommand myadf, and I 
shall propose that it be given to Compbdl, of the 62nd ; 
I am prepared to serve under him for the time being, 
* The traet of wmatr; hetwoon the 8|tlej and Ravi riven. 
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80 no one can ever accuse me of being influenced by 
personal motives.’ 

Happily, Nicholson was not called upon to take so 
unusual a step. I walked with him to the Head-Quarters 
camp, waited in great excitement until the council of war 
was over, and, when Nicholson issued from the General’s 
tent, learnt, to my intense relief, that Wilson had agreed 
to the assault. 

That Nicholson would haw carried out his intention if 
the council had come to a different conclusion I have not 
the slightest doubt, and I quite l^elievo that his masterful 
spirit would have effected its purjme and lK>nie down all 
opposition. 'W'hether his action would have l>et‘n right or 
wrong is another question, and one Oii wliich there is always 
sure to be great difference of opinion. At the time it 
seemed to me that he was right. The circumstances were 
so exceptional — Wilson would have proved himself so mani- 
festly unfit to cope with them had he decided on further 
delay — and the conset^ueuces of such delay would have been 
so calamitous and far-reaching, that even now, after many 
years have passed, and after having often thought over 
Nicholson’s intended action and discussed tlie subject with 
other men, I have not changed my opinion. 

In anticipation of an attack on Delhi, preparations 
had been commenced early m September, one of the first 
of these being to form a trench to the left of the ’ Hammy 
House,’ at the end of which a battery was constructed 
for fom- 9-pounders and two 24-pounder howitzers. The 
object of this battery was to prevent sorties from 
I^ahore or Kabol gatw passing round the cify wall th 
annoy oar breaching batteries, and also to assist in ke^ 
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ing down the fire from the Mori bastion.* This battery, 
moreover, led the enemy to believe that we shonld attsek 
them from our right, whereas it had been resolved to posh 
the main attack from our left, where we could approach 
nearer to the walls under cover, and where our flank was 
completely protected by the river. The Enginems had 
also employed themselves in getting ready 10,000 fascines, 
as many gabions, and 100,000 sand-bags, besides field- 
magazines, scaling-ladders, and spare platforms. 

On the 7th September Wilson issued an order informing 
the force that arrangements for the assault would bo 
commenced at once. He dwelt upon the hardships and 
fatigue which had been cheerfully borne by officers and 
men, and expressed Itis hope that they would be rewarded 
for their past labours, ‘ and for a cheerful endurance of 
still greater fatigue and exposure.* He reminded the 
troo])s of the reasons for the deadly struggle in which 
they were engaged, and he called upon all ranks to co- 
operate heart and soul in the arduous work now before 
them. 

Oround was broken that evening. Unfortunately Baird- 
Smith was not able to personally superintend the con- 
struction of the breaching batteries, but be had in hie 
seoond-in-coxumand, Alex. Taylor, a thoroughly practical 
Engineer, who not only knew how to work himadi, but 
how to get work out of others. Ever alert and cheerful, 
he was trusted and looked up to^ by all his subordinates, 
and was of all others the very m*n to be placed in charge 
of such a difficult and dangerous duty. 

The first battery, known as No. t, was traced out in two 

* Norman's naici^vs. 
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parts, about 700 yards from the Mori bastion, which the 
right half, with its five IB-jwunders and one 8-inch 
howitzer, was intended to silence ; while the left half, with 
its four 24-pounder8, was to hold the Kashmir bastion in 
check. 

All night the Engineers worked at the hatteiy', but al- 
though before day broke it was nearly finished and armed, 
it was not ready to open fire until close on stnirise. The 
enemy did not fail to take ad'-jintage of this chance. They 
poured in round after round of shot and gra{>e, causing 
many casualties. Their fire slackened as our gurts were 
gradually able to make themselves felt, and by the 
afternoon it was silenced. Nothing remained of the Mori 
bastion but a heap of ruins. No. I battery was com- 
manded by Major .Tames Brind,* the bravest of the brave. 
It was said of him that he ‘never slept’: and Reid (of 
‘ Hindu Rao ’ fame), wrote of him : ‘ On all rK'caaions the 
exertions of this noble officer were indefatigable. He 
was always to be found where his presence was most 
required; and the example he set to officers and men 
was beyond aU praise.’ 

No, 2 battery was next taken in hand. This was erected 
in front of Ludlow Castle, and about 500 yards from the 
Kashmir gate. Like No. 1, it was formed in two parts, 
the right half being intended for seven heavy howitzers and 
two IS-pounders, and the left for nine 24-poimderB, com- 
manded respectively by Majors Kaye and Campbell. AH 
these guns were intended to breach the Kashmir Ijastioii, 
where the mam assault was to be made. 

Up till this time the enemy had imagined that the attack 
* The late General Sir James Brind, Q.C.B. 
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would be delivered from our right, and they were quite taken 
by surprise when, on the evening of the 8th September, we 
occupied Ludlow Castle. 

Baird-Smith showed his grasp of the situation in attaek* 
ing from our left, notwithstanding the greater distance of 
this part of our position from the city wall. No counter- 
attack could be made on that flank, and the comparatively 
open ground l)etwoon the Kashmir and Mori bastions 
would assist us in protecting the assaulting columns. 

soon as the enemy discovered their mistake, they 
did their utmost to prevent our batteries being constructed }► 
but the Engineers were not to be deterred. By the 
morning of the 11th No. 2 battery was completed, armed, 
and unmasked, and No. 3 and No. 4 batteries were marked 
out in the Kudsiabagh. No. 3, commanded by Major 
Scott, was instructed for six 18-pounders, and twelve 
.I} -inch mortars under Captain Blunt. Norman in his 
narrative says : ‘ The establishment of Major Scott’s battery 
within 180 yards of the wail, to arm which heavy guns had to 
l>e dragged from the rear under a constant Ere of musketry, 
was an operation that could rarely have been equalled in 
war.’ During the first night of its construction 39 men 
were killed and wounded ; but with rare courage the work- 
men continued their task. They were merely unarmed 
pioneers ; and with that passive bravery so characteristio 
of Natives, as man after man was knocked over, they would 
stop a moment, weep a little over a fallen friend, place his 
body in a row along with the rest,' and then work on as 
before.* 

No. 4 battery, armed with ten heavy mortars, and 
* ‘ Ihe Indian Mntiny,* |y Forrest. 
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eommanded by Major Tombs, was placed under the shelter 
of an old building, about half-way between No. 2 and No. 8 
batteries.* 

1 was posted to the left half of No. 2 battery, and had 
charge of the two right guns. At eight o’clock on the 
morning of the 11th September we ojaaned fire on the 
Kashmir bastion and the adjoining curtain, and as the 
shots told and the stones flew into the air and rattled down, 
a loud cheer burst from the Artillerymen and some of the 
men of the Carabineei’s and 9th Lancers who had volun- 
teered to work in the batteries. The enemy had got our 
range with wonderful accuracy, and imuie<liately on the 
screen in front of the right gun being removed, a round 
shot came tlirougli the embrasure, knocking two or three 
of us over. On regaining my feet, 1 found that the yomig 
Horse Artilleryman who was serving the vent while I was 
laying the gun had had his right arm taken off. 

In the evening of the same day, when, wearied with 
hard work and exhausted by the great heat, we were 
taking a short rest, trusting to the shelter of the battery 
for protection, a shower of gra^H) came into us, severely 
wounding our commander, Campl>e]l, whose place was taken 
by £dwin Johnson. We never left the battery until 
day of the assault — the 14th — except to go by tuma 
into Ludlow Castle for our meals. Night and day the 
overwhelming fire was continued, and the incessant boom 

* When hid Koyal Highneas the Prince of WsIch wu to 

India in 187.5, 1 obtained permission from Lord N'apiar of 
who was then Coxaiuander-iu- Chief, to erect miniature emlnnuKursa to 
mark the gun of direction of each of the breaching batteiiea ; and 
on these embrasures are recorded the number, amuunent, and eUoot 
of nie batteries. . 
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and roar of gans and mortars, nith the ceaseless rain ot 
shot and shell on the city, warned the mutineers that 
their punishment was at hand. We were not, however, 
allowed to have it all our own way. Unable to fire a 
gun from any of the three bastions we were breaching, 
the enemy brought guns into the open and enfiladed our 
batteries. They sent rockets from their martello towers, 
and they maintained a perfect storm of musketry from 
their advanced trench and from the city walls. No part of 
the attack was left unsearched by their fire, and though 
three months' incessant practice had made our men skilful 
in using any cov’er they had, our losses were numerous, 
827 officers and men being killed and wounded between 
the 7th and 14th September. 

On the evening of the l.'lth September Nicholson came 
to see whether we gunners hatl done our work thoroughly 
enough to warrant the assault being made the next mom* 
ing. He was evidently satisfied, for when he entered our 
battery he said : ‘ I must shake hands with you fellows ; 
you have done your best to make my work easy to-morrow.’ 

Nicholson was accompanied by Taylor, who had to make 
oertain that the breach^t were practicable, and for this 
purpose he detailed four subaltern officers of Engineers to 
go to the walls as soon as it was dark, and report upon the 
condition they were in. Oreathed and Home were told off 
for the Water bastion brew^h, and Medley and Lang* for 
that of the Kashmir bastion. Lai^ asked to be allowed to 
go while it was yet daylight; Taylfr agreed, and with an 
escort of four mmi of the 60th Rified he crept to the edge 
the cover in the Kndaiahaghi and then, running up the 
* Ootonsl Arlbtar Lanf is tbs imly on«, of tiw four now iJivo. 
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glacis, sat on top of the counterscarp for a few seconds 
studying the ditch and the two breaches. On his return 
Lang reported the breaches to be practicable ; as, however, 
it was desirable to ascertain whether ladders would l>e neces- 
sary, he was sent again after dark, in company with Medley. 
They took a ladder and a measuring- rod with them, and 
were escorted by an oitieer and twenty-four riflemen, of 
whom all but six were left under cover in the Kudsia- 
bagh. Lang slipi>ed into the ditch, wliich he found to 
be sixteen feet deep, ifcdley haiuled him the ladder 
and rod, and followed him with two riflemen, tlie other 
four remaining on the crest of the glacis to cover their 
retreat. With the help of the ladder ?hey ascended 
the l>erm and measured the Insight of the wall. Two 
minutes more, and they would have reached the top of the 
breach, but, (juiet as they had been, their movements had 
attracted attention, and several of the enemy were heard 
running towards the hreiieh. The whole pjirty re-asc^tded 
as rapidly as |X)8sible, uiul, throwirag themselves on the 
grass, waited in breathless silence, ho|,*n*g the sejxays 
would go away, and that they might lie able to make 
another attempt to reach the toi» of the breach. The 
rebels, however, gave no signs of retiring, and m all 
needful information had been obtained, they determined 
to run for it. A volley was fired at the jmrty m they 
dashed across the open, but no one was hit. 

Greathed and Home had Ijeen equally succaiiafiiil, and 
by midnight Baird-Smith was able to report to General 
Wikon that both breaches we’^e practicable. 

Baird-Smith urged the importance of attacking without 
delay* He pointed out the imiiossibility of continuing the 
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high pressure at which nearly every man* in the force had 
l>een working during the past few days ; that the tension 

♦ Nearly every man was on duty. The dwly elate of the several 
corps must have been very similar to the following one of the 
75th Foot. 

DAILY STATE 
or 

H.M.’S 75tu REUIMENT. 

Camp Delhi, ISth September, 1857. 

j ; Sergeants. Drummers, i Hank and File. ;j 

! Fit to turn out - 1 f> B7 I 

r ' *! 

^ On duty • ^2® 6 861 J 

[ _ ^ j 

iSd.) K. CorKTEKAV, 

Sergt.* Major, 

True ropy. 75tli Regt. 

(Sd.j IL Bartkb, Lieut. Adj,, 

75ili Regiment. 

I am indebted to the klndneas of Mrs. Barter, the widow of my 
gallant fheiid and contrade, (ienifral Richard Barter, (Ml., who nerved 
throughout the Muimy with the 75ih Foot, first at Adjatani and 
afterwards aa Captahi, for the above * Daily State ' and for the following 
etirael from that ofheeFs diary : 

* 111 the etming the order was published for the itoniiifig of DelM 
a little helore daybreak tlie m.%% morning, September 14, and we 
each of us looker) candully to the reloadbig of our ptslofai, filling dt 
flaslci, ami gelling as good protection as possible for our beads, wbiidi 
would be exposed «o niucdi going up the luddera I wound two puggiie 
or turbans round my old forage cap, with last letter from faiUi 
[Mrs. Eariar waa then at Kiwaull, bi the Bimalayiei] in the lop, and 
coniniltled myaelt to the care of Frovidence* There waa not mueh 
sleep that ttiglil in our camp* I dropped off now and then, but never 
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was becoming too severe to last ; and that every hoar that 
passed without assaulting was a loss to us and a gain to 
the enemy. 

Before Wilson and Baird-Smith separated, orders had 
been issued for the attack to be made at daybreak the 
next morning, the 14th. 

It was arranged that there were to be four assanlting 
columns and one reserve column. 

The first, second and third columns, which were to 
operate on our left, were under the command of 

for long, and whenever I woke 1 could aee that there waa a light in 
more than one of the officers’ tents, and talking was going on in a low 
tone amongst the men, the snapping of a lock or springing of a ramrod 
sounding far in the still air, telling of preparation for the coming strife. 
A little after midnight we fell in a» quietly as possible, iiiul by th© 
light of a lantern the orders for the assault were then read to the men. 
They were to the following purport : Any officer or man who might 
be wounded was to be left where he fell ; no one wim* to step from th© 
ranks to help him, as there w^ere no men to spare. If the imault wer© 
successful he would be taken aw'ay in the doolies, or litters, and carried 
to the rear, or wherever he could best medical toiiigiance. If 

we failed, wounded and sound should be prepared to bear the worst. 
There w as to be no plundering, but all prize take© wm to hts put into 
a common stock for fair division after all w as over. No prisoners wer© 
to be made, as we had no one to guard them, and care was to be taken 
that no women or children were injured. To this the men answered 
at once, by ** Ko fear, sir.” The officers now pledged their honoum bn 
their sw ords to abide by these orders, and the men then promised to 
follow their example. At this moment, just as the regiment was ahoui 
to march off, Father BertrMid cam© up in Ms veitonmts, and, addrcua* 
ing the Colonel, begged for perniission to bless the regitnenl, saying : 

We may differ some of us in matters of religion* but the bleesing of 
an old mm and a clergyman can do nothing but good.” Th© Colipal 
at one© assented, and Father BerUrand, Mting his hands to Haavsm* 
blessed th© regiment in a most Impressive manner, offering up at tba 
same time a prayer for our success and for mercy on th© sokb of theft 
iocm to die.’ 
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Brigadier-General Nicholson, who personally led No. 1 


column. It consisted of : 

MKK. 

Her Majesty's 75th Foot - • - 800 

Ist Bengal Fusiliers .... 250 
2nd I’unjab Infantry .... 450 

Total - - 1,000 


and was me«tnt to storm the breach near the Kashmir bastion. 
No. 2 column, under Brigadier Jones, of Her Majesty’s 


6l8t Foot, consisted of : 

MKN. 

Her Majesty’s 8th FiK>t - - - 250 

2nd Bengal Fusiliers .... 250 

4tli Bikhs ..... 550 

Total - 850 


and was intended for the storming of the breach near the 
Water iia-stion. 

No. 8 column, under Colonel Campi>ell, of Her Majesty’s 


.')2nd Light Infantry, consisted of : 

KES. 

Her Majesty's 52nd Light Infantry ■ 200 

Kaiiiiutu Battalion .... 2.50 

1st IHinjah Infantry .... 600 

Total ■ . 9.W 


and 'Was told off (o enter the Kashmir gate after it bad been 
blown in. 

No. 4 column 4ia8 to ojHsrate on our right. It was com- 
manded by Major Reid, of the Binnur baiialion, and was 
composed of that regiment, the Guides Infantry, and such 
men from the piquets (Enro{)ean and Native) as could be 
spared. Its strength was 860 men, besides 1,200 of the 
Kashmir Contingent, and it.s order! were to attack the 
suburbs of Kisengan j and Paharipur, and support the maun 
attack by effecting an entrance at the Kabul gate. 
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The Reserve column, under Brigadier Longfield, Her 
Majesty’s 8th Foot, was told to await the result of the 
attach, and afford assistance wherever required. It con- 
sisted of : 



MRN. 

Her Majesty's Olst Foot 

. 250 

4th Punjab Infantry • 

- 450 

Wing Baluch battalion 

- tm 

Total 

. 1,000 


with 800 of the Jhind Contingent. 

There were besides 200 (d the OOth Itirtes, who were to 
cover the advance of Xicholsim’s columns, and join the 
reserve as soon as the assaults had been carrietl out. 

In order to pro\*ide these five columns, in all hardly 
6,000 strong, the services of every man who could liear 
arms had to be put info requisition. Piquets were weakened 
to a dangerous extent, and many of the sick and wounded 
who ought to have been in hospital were utilized for the 
protection of the camp. 
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CHAPTEU XVIII. 

It was intended, as I have l>efore said, that the assault 
should be delivered at break of day, but many of the men 
lielonpnR to the regiments of the storming force had been 
on piquet all night, and it took some time for them to 
rejoin their respective corps. A further delay was caused 
by our havijig to destroy the {martial repairs to the 
breaches which the enemy had succeeded in effecting 
during the night, notwithstanding the steady fire we had 
kept up. 

While we were thus engaged, the Infantrj- were ordered 
tS lie down under cover. Standing on the crenellated wall 
which separated Ludlow Castle from the road, 1 saw 
Nicholson at the head of his column, and wondered what 
was passing through his mind. Was he thinking of the 
future, or of the wonderful |mrt he had played during the 
past four months ? At Peshawar he had hew Edwardes’a 
right hand. At the head of the Movable Column he had 
been mainly instrumental in keepiiig the Punjab quiet, 
and at Delhi everyone felt that during the short time he 
had been with us he was our gnidu% star, and that bot 
for bis presenoe in the camp the aaeault which he was 
about to lead would probably never bave come off. He 
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was truly ‘ a tower of strength.’ Anj’ feeling of reluctance 
to serve under a Captain of the Gomi)any’8 army, which 
had at first been felt by some, had been completely over- 
come by his wonderful personality. Each man in the 
force, from the General in command t(» the last-joined 
private soldier, recogni 2 ed that the man whom the wild 
people on the frontier had deified — the man of whom a 
little time before Edwardes had siiid to Lord Canning, ‘ You 
may rely ujx>n this, that if ever there is a desjwrate deed 
to be done in India, John Nudiolsoii is the man to do it ’ — 
was one who had proved himself beyond all doubt capable of 
gi'appling with the crisis through whirh we w<*re passing 
— one to follow to the death. Faith in the Commander 
who had claimed and l»een given the i>OHt of honour was 
unlwunded, and even* man was prepared 'to do or die’ 
for him. 

The sun had ri.sen high in tlu: heavens, when the 
breaching guns suddenly ceasi d, and each soldier felt he 
had but a brief moment in which to bruCu himself for 
the coming conflict. Nicholson gave the signal. The 
tK)th Bifles with a loud cheer dashed to the front in 
skirmishing order, while at the same moment the heads 
of the first and second columns apjteured from the Kudsia- 
bagh and moved steadily towards the breacheH. 

No sooner were the front ranks seen by the reltela than 
a storm of bullets met them from everj' side, and officers 
and men fell thick on the crest of (ho glacis. Then, for 
a few seconds, amidst a blaze of musketry, the soldiers 
stood at the edge of the ditch, for only one or two of th# 
ladders had come up, the rest having been dropped 
their killed or wounded carriers. Dark figures ei!i^ded:iOi) 
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the breach, hurling etonee upon our men and daring 
them to come on. More ladders were brought up, they 
were thrown into the ditch, and our men, leaping into it, 
raised them against the escarp on the other side. Nichol- 
son, at the head of a part of his column, was the first 
to ascend the breach in the curtain. The remainder of 
his troops diverged a little to the right to escalade the 
breach in the Kashmir bastion. Here Lieutenants Barter 
and Fitzgerald, of the 7.)th Foot, w'ere the first to mount, 
and here the latter fell mortally wounded. The breaches 
were quickly filled with dead and dying, but the rebels 
were hurled back, and the ramparts which had so long 
resisted us were our own. 

The breach at the AVater bastion was carried by No. 2 
column. No sooner was its head seen emerging from the 
cover of the old ('ustom-house than it was met by a 
terrible discharge of musketry. Both the Engineer officers 
(Greiitln d and Hovenden) who were leading it fell severely 
wounded, and of the thirty-nine men who carried the 
ladders twenty-nine were killed or wounded in as many 
sea)nd8. The ladders were immediately seized by their 
comrades, who, after one or two vain attempts, succeeded 
in placing them against the escarp. Then, amidst a 
shower of stones, and bullets, the soldiers ascended, rushed 
the breach, and, slaying all before them, drove the rebels 
from the walls* 

No. 8 column had in the meanwhile advanced towards 
the Kashmir gate and halted. Lieutenants Home and 
Salkeld, with eight Sappers and Mia^s and a bugler of the 
52nd Foot, went forward to blow the gate open. The enemy 
were apparently so astounded at the audacity of this pro- 
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oeeding that for a minute or two they offered but alight 
resistance. They soon, however, discovered how small 
the party was and the object for which it had come, and 
forthwith opened a deadly fire u}x>n the gallant little band 
from the top of the gateway, from the city wall, and 
through the open wicket. 

The bridge over the ditch in front of the gateway had 
been destroyed, and it was with some difficulty that the 
single beam which remained could be crossed. Home with 
the men cai'rying the powder-bags got over first. As the 
bags wei’e beuig attached to the gate, iSergetuit Carmichael 
was killed and Havildar Madhoo woumicd ; the rest then 
slipped into the ditch to allow the firing party which 
had come up under Salkeld to carry out its share of 
the duty. 

While endeavouring to fire the charge, balkeld, being 
shot through the leg and arm, handed the slow-match to 
Corporal Burgess, who fell mortally wounded, but not until 
he had successfully performed his task. 

As soon as the explosion had taken place, Bugler Haw* 
thorne sounded the regimental call of the 5*ind. Mwntbrg 
with no resi^nse, he sounded twicx) agairi. The noise of 
firing and shouting was so great that neither the sound 
of the bugle nor that of the explosion reached the colnuui, 
but Campbell, after allowing tlie firing party what he 
thought was sufficient time, gave the order to advance. 
Captain Crosse, of the 52nd, was the first to reach the 
gate, followed closely by Corporal Taylor of his own com* 
pany, and Captain Synge of the same regiment, who 
was Campbell’s Brigade-Major. In single file along the 
narrow plank they crossed the ditch in which lay the 
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shattered remnant of the gallant little band ; they crept 
through the wicket, which was the only part blown in, 
and found the interior of the gateway blocked by an 
18 -pounder gun, under which were lying the scorched 
bodies of two or three sepoys, who had evidently been killed 
by the explosion. The rest of the column followed as 
rapidly as the precarious crossing would admit, and 
when Campbell got inside he found himself face to face 
with both Nicholson’s and Jones’s columns, which, after 
mounting the three breaches, poured in a mingled crowd 
into the u})en space l>etween the Kashmir gate and the 
church. 

No. 4 column advanced from the Sabzi Mandi towards 
Kisengunj and Paharipur. Reid, the commander, was 
unfortunately wounded early in the day. Several other 
officers were either killed or wounded, and for a little time 
a certain amount of confusion existed owing to some mis- 
conception as to whether the command of the column 
shoulil 1)6 exercised by the senior officer with the regular 
troops, or by the political officer with the Kashmir 
Contingejit. The lighting was very severe. The enemy 
were in great numbers, and strongly posted on the banks 
of the canal— indeed, at one time there appeared to be a 
likelihood of their breaking into our weakly-guarded camp 
or turning the flank of our storming parties. The guns at 
Hindu Rao’s house, how'ever, prevented such a catastrophe 
by |X)uring shrapnel into the ranks of the rebels; and 
just at the critical moment Hope Grant brou^t op the 
GavaJry brigade, which had been ^vering the assanltimg 
columns. The Horse Artillery dashed to &e front and 
opened fire upon the enemy. From the gardmis and houses 
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of Kisenganj, only two or three hundred yards off, the 
mutineers poured a deadly fire of musketry on our men, 
and from the bastion near the Lahore gate showers of grape 
caused serious losses amongst them. Owing to the nature 
of the ground the Cavali'y could not cliarge. Had they 
retired the guns would have been captured, and had the 
guns been withdrawn tlie position would have been lost. 
For two hours the troopers drawui up in battle array sat 
motionless, while theii' ranks were being cruelly raked. 
Not a man wavered. Hope (irant and four of bis staff had 
their horses killed under them; iwo of them were wounded, 
and Hope Grant himself wu.s hit by a sjient shot. In 
Tombs’s troo]^ of Horse Artillery alone, ‘ 27 > men out of 
50 were wounded, and 17 horses either killed or wounded. 
The 9th Lancers had .SB casualties amongst tlm men, and 
lost 71 horses. ‘ Nothing diiunt<-d,’ wrote Hoi>e Grant, 

‘ those gallant soldiers held their trying }> 08 ition with 
patient endurance : and on my praising them for their 
good behaviour, they declared tlieir readiness to stand the 
fire as long as I chose. The iMihavioui of the Native 
Cavalry,’ he added, ‘ was also admirable. Nothing could 
be steadier ; nothing could lie more soldierlike, than their 
bearing.’ 

The bold front shown by the Horse Artillery and Cavalry 
enabled No. 4 column to retire in an orderly manner 
behind Hindu Bao’s house, and also assisted the Kashmir 
Contingent in its retreat from the Idgah, wltere it WM 
defeated with the loss of four guns. The repulse of tbie 
column added considerably to our difficulties by. freeing 
many hundreds to take part in the fight which was bmog 
fiercely carried on within the city. 
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Meanwhile the three assaalting oolutnns had made good 
their lodgment on the walls. The gans in the Kashmir and 
Water bastions had been turned so as to allow of their 
being used against the foe, and preparations were made for 
the next move. 

Nicholson's orders were to push liis way to the Ajmir 
gate, by the road running inside the city wall, and to 
clear the ramparts and bastions as he went. Jones was 
to make for the Kabtil gate, and C'ami>l)ell for the Jama 
Afasjid. 

These three columns reformed inside the Kashmir gate, 
from which {wint the first and second practically l)6cameone. 
Nicholson, being accidentally separated from his own column 
for a short lime, ]>u8hed on with Campliell’s jyast the church, 
in the diiwtion of the Jama Masjid, while the amalga- 
mated column under Jones’s leadership took the rampart 
route past the Kabul gate (on the top of w'hich Jones had 
planted a British flag), capturing as they advanced all 
the guns thej’ found on the ramparts, and receuang no 
chock until the Burn bastion was reached by some of 
the more adventurous spirits. Here the enemy, taking 
lieaH at seeing but a small numl»er of opponents, made a 
stand. They brought up a gun, and, occupying all the 
Ituildings on the south side of the rampart with Infantry, 
they poured forth such a hea^'y fire that a retirement to 
the Kabul gate had to be effected. 

It was at this point that Nicholson rejoined his own 
column. His haughty spirit could not brook the idea of 
a retirement ; however slight the dfleck might be, he knew 
that it would restore to the rebels the confidence of which 
oar hitherto successful advance had deprived them, and. 
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Ibelieviiig that there was nothing that brave men could 
not achieve, he determined to make a fresh attempt to 
seize the Burn bastion. 

The lane which was again to he traversed was about 200 
yards long, with the city wall and rampart on the right, 
and on the left flat-roofed houses w'ith parajwts, affording 
convenient shelter for the enemy’s sharp-shooters. 

As the troops advanced up this lane the mutineers 
opened uiwn them a heavy and destructive fire. Again 
and again they were checked, and again and again they 
reformed and advanced. It was in tliis lane that Major 
Jacob, the gallant Commander of the Ist Bengal Fusiliers, 
fell, mortally wounded. His men wanted to carry him to 
the rear, but he would not allow tliem to remain Iwhind 
for him, and refused their heljt, urging them to press 
forward against the foe. The officers, leading far ahead 
of their men, were shot down one after the other, 
and the men, seeing them fall, begmi to waver. Nichol- 
son, on this, sprang forward, and called upon the 
soldiers to follow him. He was instantly shot through 
the chest. 

A second retirement to the Kabul gate was now 
inevitable, and there all that was left of the first and 
second columns remained for the night. 

Campbell’s column, guided hy Sir TheophiJua Met(»^^ 
who from his intimate acquaintance wdth the city as 
Magistrate and Collector of Delhi was able to conduct 
it by the route least exposed to the enemy's fire, forced 
its way to the vicinity of the Jama Masjid, where it 
remained for half an hour, hoping that the other columns 
would come to its assistance. They, however, as has be e n 
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shown, bad more than enough to do elsewhere, and Camp* 
bell (who was wounded), seeing no chance of being ro> 
inforced, and having no Artillery or powder-bags with which 
to blow in the gates of the Jama Masjid, fell back leisurely 
and in order on the church, where be touched what was left 
of the Beserve column, which bad gradually been broken 
up to meet the demands of the assaulting force, until the 
4th Punjab Infantry alone remained to represent it. 

'l^liile what I have just described was taking place, 1 
myself was with General Wilson. Edwin Johnson and 
I, being no longer required with the breaching batteriee, 
had been ordered to return to our staff duties, and we 
accordingly joined the General at Ludlow Castle, where he 
arrived shortly before the assaulting columns moved from 
the cover of the Kudsiabagb. 

Wilson watched the assault from the top of the house, 
and when he was satisfied that it had proved successful, 
he rode through the Kashmir gate to the church, where 
he remained for the rest of the day. 

He was ill and tired out, and as the dav wore on and he 
received discouraging rejwrts, he became more and more 
anxious and depressed. He heard of Reid’s failure, and of 
Reid himself having l)een severely wounded ; then came the 
disastrous news that Nicholson had fallen, and a report 
(happily false) that Ho|)e Grant and Tombs were both 
killed. All this greatly agitated and distressed the General, 
until at last he began seriously to consider the advisability 
of leaving the city and falling back on the Ridge. 

I was ordered to go and find out the h*uth of these 
reports, and to ascertain exactly what had happened to 
No. 4 colunan and the Gavalry on oar right. 
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JuBt after starting on my errand, while riding through 
the Kashmir gate, I observed by the side of the road a 
doolie, without bearers, and with evidently a wounded 
man inside. I dismounted to see if I could l)e of any 
sae to the occupant, when I found, to my gi'ief and conster- 
nation, that it was John Nicholson, with death written on 
his face. He told me that the bearers had put the doolie 
down and gone off to plunder : that he was in grt^at pain, 
and wished to be taken to the hospital. He was lying 
on his back, no wound was visible, and but for the pallor 
of his face, always colourless, there was no sign of the 
agony he must have been enduring. On ray expressing 
a hope that he was not seriously wounded, lit; said : ‘ 1 am 
dying; there is no chance for me.’ The sight of that 
great man lying helpless and on the |X)int of death 
was almost more than I could bear. Other men had 
daily died around me, friends and comrades had been 
killed beside me, but I never felt ns 1 felt then — to lose 
Nicholson seemed to me at that moment to lose every- 
thing. 

I searched alx)ut for the doolie- bearers, who, with other 
camp-followers, were busy ransacking the houses attd shops 
in the neighbourhood, and carrying off everything of the 
slightest value they could lay their hands on. Having with 
difficulty collected four men, I put them in charge of a 
sergeant of the filst Foot. Taking down his name, I told 
him who the wounded officer was, and ordered him to go 
direct to the field hospital. 

That was the last I saw of Nicholson. I found time to 
ride several times to the hospital to inquire after him, but 
I was never allowed to see him again. 
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Continuing my ride, I soon came up with Hope Grant’s 
brigade. It had shortly before Iteen relieved from its 
perilous and unpleasant position as a target for the enemy 
by the timely arrival of the Guides Infantry and a detach- 
ment of the Balnch battalion. I was rejoiced to find 
Tombs alive and unhurt, and from him and other officers 
of my regiment I learnt the tremendous peppering they had 
undergone. Hodson was there also with his newly- raised 
regiment, some officers of the 9th Lancers, and Dighton 
Probyn, Watson, and Younghusband, of the Punjab Cavalry. 
Probyn was in great spirits, having fallen temporarily into 
the command of liis sijuadron, owing to Charles Nicholson 
(John Nicholson’s younger brother) having been selected 
to tiike Coke's place with the let Punjab Infantry. Probyn 
retained his command throughout the campaign, for 
Charles Nicholson was wounded that very morning while 
gallantly leading his regiment. His right arm was being 
amputated when his heroic brother was carried mortally 
wounded into the same hospital, and laid on the bed next 
to him. 

It seemed so important to acquaint the General with- 
out delay that Uo{>e Grtuit and Tombs were both alive, 
that the Cavalry had l>een relieveil from their exposed 
])Oflition, and that there >vas no need fur further anxiety 
about Beid's column, that I galloi>ed back to the church 
as quickly us )K)Ssihle. 

The news 1 was able to give for the moment somewhat 
cheered the General, but did not altogether dispel his 
gloomy forebodingB ; and the failtiro of Campbell's column 
(which just at that juncture returned to the church), the 
hopelessness of Nicholson’s condition, and, above all, the 
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heavy list of casualties he received later, appeared to crush 
all spirit and energy' out of him. His dejection increased, 
and he became more than ever convinced that his wisest 
course was to withdraw from the city. He would, I think, 
have carried out this fatal measure, notwithstanding that 
every oflBcer on his staff was utterly opposed to any 
retrograde movement, had it not been his good fortune to 
have beside him a man suflSciently bold and resolute to 
stimulate his flagging energies. Baird-Smith’s indomitable 
courage and determined perne^’erance were never more 
conspicuous than at that critical moment, when, though 
suffering intense pain from his wound, and weakened 
by a wasting disease, he refused to be put upon the 
sick-list : and on Wilson api)ealing to him for advice 
as to whether he should or should not hoM on to the 
position we had gained, the short but decisive answer, 

‘ We must hold on,’ was given in such a determined 
and uncompromising tone that it put an end to all 
discussion. 

Neville Chaml>erlain gave similar advit^e. Although 
still suffering from his wound, and only able to move 
about with difficulty, he had taken up his position at 
Hindu Rao’s house, from which he exercised, as far as his 
physical condition would allow, a general supervision and 
control over the events that took place on the right of the 
Bidge. He was accompanied by Daly and a very dis- 
tinguished Native officer of the Guides, named Khan Sing 
Bosa, both of whom, like Chamberlain, were incapacitated* 
wounds from active duty. From the top of Hindu 
Bao’s house Chamberlain observed the first successes of th<t 
columns, and their subsequemt cheeks and retirements, and 
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it was while he wae there that he received two notes from 
General Wilson. In the first, written after the failure of 
the attacks on the Jama Masjid and the Lahore gate, the 
General asked for the return of the Baluch battalion, 
which, at Chamberlain’s request, had been sent to reinforce 
Beid’s column, and in it he expressed the hope that ‘ we 
shall bo able to hold what we have got.’ In the second 
note, written at four o’clock in the afternoon, the General 
asked whether Chamberlain ‘ could do anything from 
Hindu liao’s house to assist,’ adding, ‘our niunbers are 
frightfully reduced, and we have lost so many senior 
officers that the men are not under pro|)er control ; indeed, 
I doubt if they could be got to do anything dashing. I 
want your lulvice. If the Hindu Eao’s piquet cannot be 
moved, I do not thmk we shall 1)6 strong enough to take 
the city.' ('hamlK^rlain understootl General Wilson s second 
note to imply that he contemplated withdrawing the troops 
from the city, and he framed his reply accordingly. In it 
be urged the necessity fur holding on to the last; he 
pointed out the advantages already gained, and the 
demoralization thereby inflicted upon the enemy. The 
dying Nicholson advocated the same course with almost 
h)a latest breath. So angry and excited was he when he 
was told of the General’s suggestion to retire, that he 
exclaimed, ' Thank God 1 have strength yet to shoot him, 
if necessary.’ There was no resisting such a consensaB 
of responsible and reliable opinion, and Wilson gave up all 
idea of retreating. ' * < 

Daring the afternoon of the 14th, Norman, Johnsmi, 
and I, at the General’s desire and for his intormatMm, 
visited every position occupied by our troops within the 
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city walls. In some places there was great confusion— 
men without their officers, and officers without their men — 
all without instructions, and not knowing what was going on 
in their immediate neighbourhood, the inevitable result of 
the rapid advance. We did what we could to remedy 
matters, and were able to report to Wilson that our troops 
were holding the wall from the Water bastion to the Kabul 
gate in sufficient strength. But this was all the comfort 
we could give him. The fact is, loo much had been 
attempted on that eventful morning. We should liave 
been satisfied with gaining po.ssession of the Kashmir and 
Water bastions, and getting a lodgment within the city 
walls. This was as much as thret; such weak columns 
should have tried, or been asked to accomplish. No one 
who was present on that occasion, and experienced the 
difficulty, indeed imjiossibility, of kcoj)ing soldiers in hand 
while engaged in fighting along narrow streets and tortuous 
lanes, would ever again attempt what wjis expected of the 
assaulting columns. 

While engaged in this duty we tNonnan, Johnson and 1} 
were attacked by a party of the enemy who had been 
hiding in considerable nurnWra in a side-lane watching for 
a chance. A fight ensued ; we had only a small guard 
with us, but, fortunately, the firing was heard by the men 
of a near piquet, some of whom came k* om- help. "With 
their assistance we drove o£f the st>|)oys, but in the 
scrimmage my poor mare was shot. She was a very 
useful animal, and her death was a great loss to me at 
the time. 

At sunset on the 14th of September only a very small 
portion of the walls of Delhi was in our possession- T bf 
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densely - populated city remained to be conquered. The 
magazine, the palace, and the Fort of Selimgarh, all 
strongly fortified, were still in the hands of the enemy. 
The narrow strip of ground we had gained had been 
won at severe loss. Three out of the four officers who 
commanded the assaulting columns had been disabled, 
and 66 officers and 1.104 men had l>een killed and 
wounded. 

The night of the 14th was 8i>ent by the General and 
staff in ‘ Skinner’s house/^ close to the church. Best 
was badly needed, for almost everyone in the force, 
officern and men alike, had been hard at work, night and 
day, for a week. That night, luckily, we were allowed to 
be at {>eace, for whether it was that the rebels were as tired 
as we were, or that they were bus>' making preparations for 
furtlier reniHiance, they did not disturb us ; and when day 
broke We were all refreshed and ready to continue the 
struggle. At one time, indeed, early in the evening, the 
enemy ai>j>earod from tlieir movements to l>e preparing to 

♦ The hon»« belonged t4> the Bkinner faniily, and was originally 
built by dames Bkinner, a Eurasian who served Ui© Moghul Em|>eror 
witli grcfat distinction towards tlie end of the last ©eufcury. When Lord 
Lake broke up that Mfiliomedan Prince's power, Skinner entered the 
mtrviee of the East India ('ompany and rose to the rank of Major. 
H© was also a €\B. He raised the famous Skinner’s Horse, now the 
Isi Bengal Cavalry. His father was an officer in one of His Majesty’s 
regiments of Foot, *ind after one of Lord Clive's battles married a 
Bajput lady of good family, who with her htther and mother had been 
tak(*n prisoners. Hkiiiner himielf marriad a Mahomedan, so that 
he bad an interest in the three religtohs, Christian, Hindu, and 
Mahomadtui, and on one ooca^n, when 1^ on the ground severely 
wounded, he made a vow that if bis life were spared he would build 
three places of worship-- a church, a teii]|>le, wtd a mosque. He 
lulilUed his vow, and a few yean later he built the ehureh Deffii, 
and the teiii|de and mosque which are in proximity to it 

voL 1 . 16 
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attack US, but just at that moment the band of the 4th 
Punjab Infantry struck up ‘Cheer, Boys, Cheer!’ upon 
which the men of the regiment did cheer, most lustily, and 
other regiments caught up and continued the inspiriting 
hurrahs, which apparently had the effect of disconcerting 
the mutineers and keeping them (juiet. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

On the morning of the 15tb the eitoation was reviewed, 
and preparations made for the conquest of the city. Order 
was restore*! amongst the troops, who, as I have shown, 
had Iteoome somewhat demoralised by the street fighting. 
Regiments and brigades were got together; raids were 
made on all the store shops within reach, and every bottle 
of lM 3 er and spirits was broken.* Some of the liquor 
wonhl doubtless have been of great use in the hospitals, 
but there was no means of removing it, and the General 
wisely determined that it was best to put temptation 
out of the men’s way. Guns and mortars were placed 
into position for shelling the city and palace, and a few 
houses near, where the enemy’s sharpshooters had 
established themselves, were seized and occupied. We 
soon, however, gave up attacking such positions, for we 
found that street fighting could not be continued without 

* A report was oiroulated that a large number of our men had Mien 
into the trap laid for them by the Native ihopkeepera, aodiwere dia- 
graoefolly dnmk. I heard that a few m^, overoome by heat and 
hard work, had given way to temptation, hut I did not see a 
drunken man throughont the day of the awault, althousht I have 
related, 1 visited every position held by out troops within the walls of 
the oi^. ' 
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the loss of more men than we had to spare, and that 
the wisest plan would be to keep the soldiers under cover 
as much as possible while we sapped from house to 
house. A battery commanding Selimgarh and part of the 
palace was constructed in the college gardens, and a breach 
was made in the wall of the magazine, which was captured 
the next morning with but slight loss. 

On the 16th, and again on the IHth, C’hainberlain took 
command of the troops inside the cil> while the General 
rested for a few hours. He was, as he expressed himself in 
a note to Chaml)erlain, ‘comjdetely done.’ 

The enemy now began to draw in their line. The 
suburbs were evacuated, and riding through the Babzi 
Mandi, Kisenganj and Paharipur. wo gazed with wonder at 
the size and strength of the works raised against us by the 
mutineers, in attacking which we had cx}H‘.rience«l such 
heavy loss during the early day.s of the siege, and from 
which No. 4 column had been obliged to rt'tire on the day 
of the assault. 

The smaller the position that had to 1ms defended, the 
greater became the numbers concentrated in our immediate 
front, and every inch of our way through the city was stoutly 
disputed ; but the advance, though slow, was steady, and 
considering the numbers of the insurgents, and the use 
they made at close quarters of their Field Artillery, 
our casualties were fewer than could have l)een ex- 
pected. 

I had been placed under the orders of Taylor, Baird* 
Smith’s indefatigable Lieutenant, who directed the advance 
towards the Lahore gate. We worked through houses, 
courtyards, and lanes, until on the afternoon of the 
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19th we found oareelv^ in rear oi the Bum bastion, the 
attempt to take which on the 14th had cost the life of 
the gallant Nicholson and so many other brave men. We 
had with us fifty European and fifty Native soldiers, the 
senior officer of the party I)eing Captain Gordon, of the 
75th F(X)t. A single door separated us from the lane 
which led to the Burn bastion. Lang, of the Engineers, 
burst this door 0 {)en, and out dashed the party. Bushing 
across the lane and up the ramp, the guard was com- 
pletely surprised, and the bastion was seized without our 
losing a man. 

Early the next day we were still sapping our way 
towards the Lahore gate, when we suddenly found our- 
selves in a courtyard in which were huddled together 
some forty or fifty Ininiag,* who were evidently as much in 
terror of the sepoys as they were of us. The men of our 
party nearly made an end of these unfortunates before 
their officers could interfere, for to the troops (Native and 
European alike) every man inside the walls of Delhi was 
looked upon as a rel>el, worthy of death. These people, 
however, were unarmed, and it did not require a very 
prtictised eye to see that they were inoffensive. We 
thought, however, that a good fright would do them no 
harm, and might possibly help us, so for a time we allowed 
them to believe that they were looked upon as traitors, but 
eventually told them their lives would be spared if they 
would take us in safety to some place from which we 
might observe how the Lahore ^te was guarded. After 
considerable hesitation and conshltation amongst &em- 
selves they agreed to two of their iparty guiding Lang and 
* Sensra of gndn and lenders of tnone;. 
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me, while the rest remained as hostages, with the under- 
standing that, if we did not return within a given time, 
they would be shot. 

Our trembling guides conducted us tbrougli houses, 
across courtyards, and along secluded alleys, without our 
meeting a living creature, until we found ourselves in an 
upper room of a house looking out on tbe Cliandni Chauk,* 
and within fifty yards of the Lahore gate. 

From the window of this room wts could see }>eneath 
us the sepoys lounging alKUit, engaged in cleaning their 
muskets and other occupations, while sonu*, in a lazy sort 
of fashion, were acting as smitries over the gateway' and 
two guns, one of which pointed in the direction of the 
Sabzi Mandi, the other down the lane behind the ramparts 
leading to tlie Burn bastion and Kabul gate. I could 
see from the number on their caps that these sepoys 
belonged to the 5th Native Infantry. 

Having satisfied ourselves of the feasiljility of taking the 
Lahore gate in rear, we retraced our steps. 

The two baiiias l>ehaved well ihruughout, but were 
in such a terrible fright of anything happening to us 
that they’ would not allow us to leave the shelter of 
one house until they had carefully reconnoitred the way 
to the next, and made sure that it was clear the 
enemy. This occasioned 8(» much delay that our frieude 
liad almost given us up, and were on the point of 
requiring the hostages to pay the jjenalty for the sup- 
posed treachery of our guides, when we re-apfteared on the 
scene. 

* ‘ Silver Bazaar,’ the main street of Deltii, in which were, still 
are, situated all the prineifial jewellers’ and cloth merchaats’ abcqw. 
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We then discassed our next move, and it was decided to 
repeat the manoeuvre which had been so successful at the 
Bum bastion. The troops were brought by the route we 
hud just traversed, and drav'n up behind a gateway next to 
the house in which we had been concealed. The gate was 
burst open, and rushing into the street, we captured the 
guns, and killed or put to flight the sepoys whom we had 
watched from our upper chaml>er a short time before, 
without losing a man ourselves. 

This was a great achievement, for we were ' now in 
possession of the main entrance to Delhi, and the street of 
the city leading direct from the Lahore gate to the palace 
and flaina Masjid. We proceeded up this street, at first 
cautiously, but on finding it absolutely empty, and the 
houses on either side abandoned, we pushed on until we 
reached the Delhi Bank. Here there was firing going on, 
and round shot flying about from a couple jrf giuis placed 
just outside the palace. But this was evidently an ex- 
piring effort. The great Mahomedan mosque had just 
been occupied by a column under the command of Major 
James Brind ; while Ensign McQueen,* of the 4th Punjab 
Infantry, with ono of his own men had pluckily recon- 
noitred up to the chief gateway of the palace, and re- 
porUid that there were but few men left in the Mc^hul 
fort. 

The honour of storming this last ^stronghold was apjHio- 
priately reserved for the 60th B£fles, the regiment which 
had been the first to engage the enemy on the banks of the 
Hindun, nearly four months befoiK, and which thronghout 
the siege had so (preatly distinguished itself. 

* Now Lieutenant-General Sir John MeQueen, K.C.B. 
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Home, of the Engineers, the hero of the Kashmir gate 
exploit, first advanced with some Sapjiers and blew in the 
outer gate. At this, the last struggle for the capture of 
Delhi, I wished to be present, so attached mjself for the 
occasion to a party of the 60th Killes, under the command 
of Ensign Alfred Heathcote. As soon as the smoke of the 
explosion cleared away, the 60th, supported by the 4th 
Punjab Infantry, sprang through the gateway : but we did 
not get far, for there was a second door iKn ond. chained 
and barred, which was with diflicnlty forced o|)en, when 
the whole party rushed in. The recesses in the long 
passage which led to the palace buildings were crowded 
with wounded men, but there was very litthi opjKwition, 
for only a few fanatics still held out. One of tluise— a 
Mabomedan sejwy in the uniform of a Grenadier of the 
87th Native Infantry — stood quietly about thirty yards up 
the passage with his musket on his hip. As we approached 
he slowly raised his weajwui and fired, sending the ballet 
through AIcQueen’s helmet. The brave fellow then ad- 
vanced at the charge, and was, of course, shot down. Iso 
ended the 20th Sept<jml>er, a day I am never likely to 
forget. 

At sunrise on the 2l8t a royal salute proclaimed that we 
were again masters in Delhi, and that f<»r the second time 
in the century the great city bad l)eeii ui])tured by a 
British force. 

Later in the day General Wilson established hie Head- 
Quarters in the Dewan-i-khas (the King’s private hall of 
audience), and, as was in accordance with the fitness of 
things, the 60th Rifles and the fiirmnr battalion of 
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Gurkhas* were the first troops of Her Majesty’s army to 
garrison the palace of the Moghuls, in which the traitorous 
and treacherous massacre of English men, women and 
children had Ijeen ])erpetrated. 

The importance of securing the principal members of the 
Royal Family was pressed upon the General by Chamberlain 
and Hodson, who both urged that the victory would be in- 
complete if the King >ind his male relatives were allowed to 
remain at large. Wilson would not consent to any force 
being sent after them, and it was with considerable re- 
luctance that he agreed to Hodson going on this hazardous 
duty with some oi his own men only. The last of the 
Moghul F,in|)eror8 had taken refuge in Humayun’s tomb, 
alKMit seven miles from Delhi, where, on the afternoon of 
the 21st, he surrendered to Hodson on receiving a promise 
from that officer that his own life and the lives of his 
favourite wife and her son should be spared. Hodson 
brought them all into Delhi and placed them under a 
European guard in a house in the Chandni Chauk, thus* 
adding one more to the many valuable services he had 
rendered throughout the siege. 

1 went with many others the next day to see the King ; 
the old roan lookeil most wretched, and as he evidently 
dislikeil intensely being stared at by Europeans, I quickly 
took my departure. On my way back I was rather startled 
to see the three lifeless bodies of the King’s two sons and 

♦ The Gurkhae became «iob friends with the wen of the Ist Bat- 
talion flOth Bides during the siege — the admiration of brave men for 
brave men — that they made a apeoial request to be allowed to wear the 
same uniform as their ‘ brothers ' in the Bifles. Thu wae acceded to, 
and tite ifend Ourkhaa are very proud of the }ittie red line on thmr foeingB. 
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grandson lying exposed on the stone platform in front oi 
the JKofetJoK. On enquiry I learnt that Hodson had gone a 
second time to Humayun’s tomb that moniiiig with the 
object of capturing these Princes, and on the way hack to 
Delhi had shot them with his own hand-- an act which, 
whether necessary or not, has undoubtedly cast a blot on 
his reputation. His own exj)lanation of the circumstance 
was that he feared they would be rescued by the mob, who 
could easily have overjwwered his small escort of 100 
sowars, and it certainly would have been a misfortune had 
these men escaped. At the tnue a thirst for revenge on 
ttccount of the atrocities committed within the walls of 
Delhi was so great that the shooting of the I’rinces seemed 
to the excited feelings of the army but an act of justice ; 
and there were some men, whose opinions were entitled to 
the greatest res])ect, who considered the safety of the 
British force would have l>een endangered by the escape 
of the representatives of the house of Taimur, and that for 
this reason Hodson’s act was justihed. 

My own feeling on the subject is one of 8f»rrow that such 
a brilliant soldier should have laid himself open to so much 
adverse criticism. Moreover, I do not think that, under 
any circumstances, he should have done the deed himself, 
or ordered it to be done in that summary manner, unlewi 
there had been evident signs of an attempt at a rescue. 

But it must be understood that there was no breach of 
faith on Hodson’s part, for he steadily refused to give any 
^omise to the Princes that their lives should be Bfmred ; 
he did, however, undoubtedly by this act give colour to the 
accusations of blood-thirstiness which his detractors were 
not slow to make. 
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The news that we had occupied the palaee, and were in 
complete possession of the city of Delhi, consoled Niehobon 
on his deathbed. From the first there was little hope 
that this valuable life could be saved. He was taken into 
hospital in a fainting condition from internal hemorrhage, 
and he endured excruciating agony; but, wrote General 
Chamberlain, ‘ throughout tbosfj nine days of suffering he 
bore himself nobly ; not a lament or sigh ever passed his 
lips.’ His every thought was given to his country, and to 
the last he materially aided the military authorities by his 
clear-sighted, sound, and reliable advice. His intellect 
remained unclouded to the end. With his latest breath he 
sent messages of tender farewell to his mother, hoping she 
would Ire patient under his loss, and to his oldest and dearest 
frienii. Herbert Edwardes. After his death some frontier 
Chiefs and Native officers of the Multani Horse were per- 
mitted to see him, and I was told that it was touching beyond 
expression to see these strong men shed tears as they looked 
on all t hat was left of the leader they so loved and honoured. . 

Thus ended the great siege of Delhi, and to no one could 
the tidings of its fall have brought more intense relief and 
satisfaction than to the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. 
Although in the first instance Sir John Lawrence certainly 
under-estimated the strength of the Delhi defences and the 
difficulties with which General Anson had to contend, he 
fully realised them later, and even at the risk of imperilling 
the safety of his own province by denuding it of troops, he 
pro\ided the means for the captur# of the rebel stronghold, 
and consequently the army of DelU felt they owed him a 
deep debt of gratitude. 
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Like Norman when writing his narrative of the siege, 
I feel I cannot conclude my brief account of it without 
paying my small tribute of praise and admiration to the 
troops who bore themselves so nobly from the l)eginning 
to the end. Their Iwhaviour throughout was Iwsyond all 
praise, their constancy was unwearied, their gallantry 
most conspicuous ; in thirty-two different tights they were 
victorious over long odds, being often exjK'sed to an enemy 
ten times their number, who, moreover, had tlie advantage 
of ground and superior Artilltry ; they fought and worked 
as if eae.h one felt that on his individual exertions alone 
depended the issue of the day ; tliey willingly, nay, clieer- 
fully, endured such trials as few armies have ever l)een 
exposed to for so long a time. Foi- three months, day 
after day. and for the greater pint of the day, every 
man had to be constantly under arms, exposed to a 
scorching Indian sun, which was almost as destructive, as, 
and much harder to bear than, th(^ eriem3’’s never- 
ceasing tire. They saw their comrades struck down by 
cholera, sunstroke, and dj'sentery, more dispiriting a 
thousand times than the daily casualties in action. They 
beheld their enemies reinforced while their own numbers 
rapidly decreased. Yet they never lost heart, and at last, 
when it l>ecame evident that no hojie of further rein- 
forcements could be entertained, and that if Delhi were 
to be taken at all it must be taken at once, they advanct»d 
to the assault with as high a courage and as complete a con- 
fidence in the result, as if they were attacking in the first 
flush and exultation of troops at the commenoement of a 
campaign, instead of being the remnant of a force worn 
out, by twelve long weeks of privation and suffering, 
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bj hope deferred (which truly ^makeih tibe hcwai sick’), 
and by weary waiting for the help which never came. 
Batteries were thrown up within easy range of the walb, 
than which a more heroic piece of work was never per- 
formed ; and finally, these gallant few, of whom England 
should in very truth be everlastingly proud, stormed in 
the face of day a strong fortress defended by 80,000 
desiwrate men, provided with everything necessary to defy 
assault. 

The list of killed and wounded bears witness to the 
gallantry of all arms of the service. The effective force at 
Delhi never amounted to 10,000 men. Of these 902 were 
killed and 2,845 woundetl, besides hundreds who died of 
disease and exposure. Where all behaved nobly, it is diffi- 
cult to particularize ; but it will not, I hope, laj considered 
invidious if I siwially draw my readers’ attention to the 
foU' corps most constantly engaged : the 60th Rifles, the 
Sirniur battalion of (iurkhas, the (Guides, and the Ist 
Punjab Infantry. Placed in the very front of the position, 
they were incessantly under fire, and their losses in action 
testify U) the nature of the service they jwrformed. The 
fiOth Rifles left Meerut with 440 of all ranks ; a few days 
tefore the assault they received a reinforcement of nearly 
200, making a total of 640 ; their casualties were 389, The 
Sirmur battalion Itegan with 450 men, and were joined by a 
draft of iK), making a total of 540 ; their loss in killed and 
wounded amounted to 819. The strength of the Guides 
when they joineil was 550 Cavalry and Infantry, and their 
casualties were 808. The 1st Punjab Infantry arrived 
in Delhi with 8 British officers and 664 Natives of ail 
ranks. Two of the British officers Ikere killed, and the third 
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severely wounded, and of the Natives, 8 officers* and200men 
wwe killed and wounded ; while out of the British officers 
attached to the regiment during the siege 1 was killed 
and 4 wounded. Further, it is a great pleasure to me 
to dwell on the splendid service done by the Artillery and 
Engineers. The former, out of their small number, had 
865 killed or disabled, and the latter two-thirds of their 
officers ^d 298 of their men. I cannot more appropri- 
ately conclude this chapter than by quoting the words of 
Lord Canning, who, as Governor-General of India, wrote 
as follows in giving publication to the Delhi despatches : 

* Amongst the Native officers killed was Subadfu* Kuttun Sing, 
who fell mortally wounded in the glacis. He was a Piitiala Sikh, and 
had been invalided from the sendee. As the Ist Punjab infantry 
neared Delhi, Major Coke saw the old man standing in the road 
with two H words on. He begged to bi* takexi back into the ser\ice, 
and when Coke demurred, he said : * What ! my old corps going to fight 
at Delhi without me ! I hope you will let me lead my old Sikh 
company into action again. 1 will break these two swords in your 
cause.* Coke acceded to the old man*s wish, and throughout the siege 
of Delhi he displayed the most splendid courage. At the great attack 
on the ‘ Sammy House * on the 1st and 2nd August, when Lieutenant 
Travers of his regiment was killed, Buttun Sing, amidiit a shower of 
bullets, jumped on to the parapet and shouted to the enemy, who were 
storming the piquet : ‘ If any man wants to fight, let hito come 
here, and not stand firing like a coward I I am Button Sing, of 
Patiala.’ He then sprang down among the enemy, followed by the 
men of his company, and drove them off with heavy loss. 

On the morning of the assault the regiment had marchecl down to 
the rendezvous at Ludlow Castle, ‘left in front. ^ While waiting for 
the Artillery to fir© a few final rounds at the breaches, the men sat 
down, and, falling in again, were doing so * right in front.* Buttun 
Bing came up to Lieutenant Charles Nicholson, who was oomnianding 
the regiment, and said : ‘ We ought to fall in “ left in iVont,’* ’ thereby" 
his own company the leading one in the asciault. few 

minutes more Buttun Sing was mortally wounded, and Dal Sing, the 
Jemadar of his company, a man of as great courage as Button 
but not of the same excitable nature, was killed outright 
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‘In the name of outraged humanity, in memory of 
innocent blood ruthlessly shed, and in acknowledgment 
of the first signal vengeance inflicted on the fouleet 
treason, the Governor-General in Council records his 
gratitude to Major-General Wilson and the brave army 
of Delhi He does so in the sure conviction that a like 
tribute awaits them, not ‘in England only, but wherever 
within the limits of civilization the news of their well- 
earned triumph shall reach.’ 
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CHAPTBK XX. 

The fall of Delhi was loudly proclaimed, and the glad 
tidings spread like wildfire throughout the length and 
breadth of India, bringing intense relief to Euroi)ean8 
everywhere, but more especially to those in the Punjab, 
who felt that far too great a strain was being put upon 
the loyalty of the people, and that failure at Delhi would 
probably mean a rising of the Sikhs and Punjabis. 
Salutes were fired in honour of the Wctory at all the 
principal stations, but the Native population of the Punjab 
could not at first be made to believe that the Moghul 
capital, with its hordes of defenders, could have l)een 
captured by the small English army they saw marching 
through their province a few months before. Even at that 
time it seemed all too small for the task before it, and 
since then they knew it had dwindled down to less than 
half its numbers. It was not, indeed, until they had 
ocular demonstration of our success, in the shape of the 
loot which some of the Native followers belonging to the 
besieging force took back to their homes, that they became 
convinced of the reality of our victory. 

Sir John Lawrence being painfully alive to the weak- 
ness of our position in the Punjab, as compared toi the' 
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great Btrength of the Sikhe, on hearing the news of the 
capture of Delhi, begged General Wilson to send back at 
once a British regiment as a practical proof that our 
triumph was complete, and that he no longer needed so 
many troops. But though the city was in our possession, 
a great deal remained to be done before a single soldier 
could be spared. Above all things, it was necessary to 
open up communication with Cawnpore and Lucknow, in 
order to ascertain exactly the state of affairs in that part 
of the country. We had heard of the failure of Have- 
lock’s attempts to reach Lucknow, and of his having been 
obliged in the end to retire to Cawnpore and wait for 
reinforcements, but we had not been able to learn whether 
such reinforcements had reached him, or how long the 
beleaguered garrison of Lucknow was likely to hold out. 

No time was wasted at Delhi. On the 2l8t September, 
the very day after the palace was occupied, it was decided to 
despatch a column to Cawnpore ; but, on account of the 
weakened condition of the whole force, there was consider- 
able difficulty in detailing the troops for its composition. 
The total strength of the corps'*^ eventually selected 

♦ Two troops of Horse Artillery, with four guns and one howitzer 
each, coixmiande<i respectively by Captains Bemmington and Blunt. 
One Field Battery, with six guns, commanded by Captain BourcMer. 
One British Cavalry regiment, the 9th Lancers, reduced to 300 men, 
commanded by Major Ouvry. Two Brilash Infantry regiments (the 
8th and 75th Foot), commanded respectively by Major Hh\de and 
Captain Gordon, which could only number between them 450 men. 
Detachments of tliree Punjab Cavalry regiments, the let, 2nd and 
5th, commanded by Lieutenants John \1|st8on, DightoA Probyn and 
George Younghusband, niunbeiing in all 820 men. A deia^meni*^ 
of Hodson’s Horse, commanded by Lieutenant Hugh Gough, and 
consisting of 180 men. Two Punjab Infa|ktry regiments, commanded 
by Captains Green and WUde, each abouf 600 men ; and 200 Sappers 
and Miners, with whom were Lieutenants Home and Lang. 
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amotmted to 750 British and 1,900 Native soldieta, with 
sixteen field-guns. 

No officer of note or high rank being available, the 
oopmand of the column ^should have been given to the 
senior regimental officer serving with it, viz., Colonel Hope 
Grant, of the 9th Lancers; but for some unexplained 
motive Lieutenant-Colonel Greuthed, of the 8th Foot, was 
chosen by General Wilson. Captain Bannatyne, of the 
same regiment, was appointed his Brigade-Major, and 1 
was sent with the column as Deputy Assistant-Quarter- 
master-General. On the fall of Delhi the whole of the 
Head-Quarters staff returned to Simla, except Henry 
Norman, whose soldierly instincts made him prefer accom- 
panying the column, in order that he might be ready to 
join Sir Colin Campbell, the newlj'-appointed Commander- 
in-Chief, who had shortly before arrived in India. 

Nicholson’s funeral was taking place as we marched out 
of Delhi, at daybreak on the morning of the 24th September. 
It was a matter of regret to me that I was unable to 
pay a last tribute of respect to my loved and honoured 
friend and Commander by following his body to the grave, 
but I could not leave the column. That march through 
Delhi in the early morning light was a gruesome proceeding. 
Our way from the Lahore gate by the Chandni Chauk led 
through a veritable city of the dead ; not a soimd was to 
be heard but the falling of our own footsteps ; not a living 
creature was to be seen. Dead bodies were strewn about in 
all directions, in every' attitude that the death-struggle bad 
caused them to assume, and in every stage of decomposi- 
tion. We marched in sUence, or involuntarily spokf in 
whispers, as though fearing to disturb those i^iastly 
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ot latuscittDiiy. Tfa« mghig we enooontored were horrible 
and sickening to the last degree. Here a dog gnawed at 
an uncovered limb; there a vulture, disturbed by our 
approach from its loathsome meal, but too comidetely 
gorged to dy, fluttered away to a safer distance. In many 
instances the positions of the bodies were appallingly life- 
like. Some lay with their arms uplifted as if beckoning, 
and, indeed, the whole scene was weird and terrible beyond 
description. Our horses seemed to feel the horror of it as 
much as we did, for they shook and snorted in evident 
terror. The atmosphere was unimaginably disgusting, 
laden as it was with the most noxious and sickening 
odours. 

It is impossible to describe the joy of breathing the pure 
air of the open country after such a horrible experience ; 
hut we had not escaped untainted. That night we had 
several cases of cholera, one of the victims being Captain 
Wil<i((. the Commandant of the 4th Punjab Infantry. He 
was sent back to Delhi in a hopeless condition, it was 
thought, but he recovered, and did excellent work at the 
head of his fine regiment during the latter part of the 
campaign. 

After a march of eleven miles we reached Ghazi-ud- 
din-nagar, to find the place deserted. We halted the 
next day. The baggage animals were out of condition 
after their long rest at Delhi; and it was necessary to 
overhaul their loads and get rid of the superfluous kit 
and plunder which the followers had brought away with 
them. We were accompanied on our march by a few 
enterprising civilians, who had found their way into Delhi 
the day after we took possession of; the palace. Ampaags* 
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them was Alfred Lyall,* a schoolfellow of mine at Eton. 
He was on his way to take up the appointment of Assistant- 
Magistrate at Bulandshahr, where he was located when 
the Mutiny broke out. As we rode along he gave me 
a most interesting little history of his personal exiierienceB 
during the early days of May, from the time when the 
first symptoms of the coming storm were felt, until that 
when the surrounding country rose en masai’, and he and 
those with him had to seek shelter at Meerut. I should 
like to repeat his story for the benefit of ray readers, but I 
refrain, as it would lose so much by my telling ; and 
I hope that some day Sir Alfred Lyall may be induced 
to tell his own story in the picturesque and attractive 
language which is so well known and so much appreciated 
by the reading public. 

Early on the morning of the 28th, Norman, Lyall, and 
I, marching with Watson’s Cavalry, two or three miles 
in advance of the column, arrived at cross-roads, one 
leading to Bulandshahr, the other to Malagarh, a fort 
belonging to a Mahomedan of the name of Walidad Khan, 
who, when the British rule was in abeyance, assumed 
authority over the district in the name of the Emperor 
of Delhi. We halted, and, ha\'ing put out our piquets, lay 
down and waited for the dawn. From information obtained 
by the civil ofScers with the column, we suspected that 
large numbers of mutineers were collected in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

We were not left long in doubt as to the correctneiSlB 

* Afterwards Sir Alfred Lyall, G.C.I.E., KC.B., LieuteQaDt.Govenior 
of the North-West Provinces, and now a member of the Indian 
Gonnoil. ' 
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of our sormiainge, for we were soon radely awakened by 
the rattle of shots exchanged between our vedettes and 
those of the enemy. Information was sent back at once 
to the advance guard and to our Commander, while we 
set to work to ascertain the enemy’s exact position; this 
proved to be at Bulandshahr, and we were within a couple 
of miles of the main body. 

As we advanced the rebel Cavalry fel) back, and when 
we got under fire of their guns, our Horse Artillery came 
into action ; our Infantry coming up, found the enemy 
occupying an extremely strong position, in the gaol and a 
walled serai at the entrance to the town, their left being 
covered by the enclosed gardens and ruined houses of the 
dest»rted civil station, within which they were collected in 
considerabh' force. From these points they were driven by 
the 75th Foot, who, in a most dashing manner, captured 
two 9-pounder guns, while a third was taken by the 
Cavalry. The rebels then began to retreat, and were 
followed up by a small body of Cavalry, under Drysdale,* 
of the 9th Lancers, with whom were Sarel, of the same 
regiment, Augustus Anson of the 84th Foot, and myself. 
We soon became entangled in narrow streets, but at last 
found ourselves in a gateway leading out of the town, 
which was crowded with bullock-carts, flying townspeople, 
and a number of the enemy, some on horseback, some 
on foot. There we had bard fighting ; Sarel was wounded 
in the act of rurming a sepoy ^ough the, body, the 
forefinger of his right hand being taken oflf by a bullet, * 
which then passed through his left arm; Ansmx was 
surrounded by mutineers, and performed prodigies of 

• Now General Sir William I^edale, K.C.B. 
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valour, for which he was rewarded with the Victoria Cross. 
I was riding a Waziri horse, which had belonged to John 
Nicholson, and as it had been a great favourite of his, I 
had commissioned a friend to buy him for me at the sale 
of Nicholson’s efifects. He was naturally impetuous, and, 
being now greatly excited by the firing and confusion, 
plunged about a good deal. He certainly was not a com- 
fortable mount on that day, but all the same he saved my 
life. In the midst of the me lee I observed a sepoy taking 
deliberate aim at me, and tried to get at him, but the 
crowd between him and me prevented my reaching him. 
He fired ; my frightened animal rejired and received in his 
head the bullet which was intended for me.* 

The work fell chiefly on the Cavalry and Horse Artillery. 
Major Ouvry, who commanded them, must have l>een a 
proud man that day, for they behaved splendidly. Two 
of Blunt’s guns also, under an old Addiscombe friend of 
min e named Cracklow', did excellent service. The 9ih 
Lancers, under Drysdale. performed wonders; and the 
three squadrons of Punjab Cavalry, under their gallant 
young leaders, Probyn, Watson, and Youn^i^tisband, and 
the squadron of Hodson’s Horse, under Hngh Gough, 
showed of what good stuff they were made. Oar casualties 
were 6 men killed, 6 officers and 85 men wounded. The 
enemy’s loss was 300. A large quantity of ammunitioii 
and baggage fell into our hands, including many articleB 
plundered from European men and women. 

After the fi^t was over, the column passed through the 
town, and our camp was pitched about a mile beyond, on 

* The horse, although badly hurt, was not killed, and evenltMUy 
did me good service. 
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the banks of the Kali Naddi. The same afternoon Malagarh 
was reconnoitred, but \ra8 found to be deserted, a satis- 
factory result of the morning’s action, for the fort, if 
defended, would have given ns some trouble to take. 
Walidad Khan evidently hoped to become a power in the 
district, for he had begun to make gun-carriages, and 
we found roughly-cast guns on the lathes ready for boring 
out. It was decided that Malagarh Fort, which was full 
of articles of every description taken from the English 
residents, should be destroyed. Its demolition, however, 
took some time to effect, and as we could not move till 
transport came from Meerut to convey our wounded officers 
and men back to that place, the colunm halted at Buland- 
shahr for four days. 

On the afternoon of the Ist October the fort was blown 
up, and most unfortunately, while superintending the 
operation, Lieutenant Home was killed.* The mine had 
been laid and the slow-match lighted, but the explosion not 
following as quickly as was expected, Home thought the 
match must have gone out, and went forward again to 
relight it. At that moment the mine blew up. His death 
was greatly felt in camp, hap^iening as it did when all the 
excitement of battle was over. 

We left Bulahdshahr, and said good-by© to Lyall on the 
8rd October, feeling that he was being placed in a position 
of considerable risk, thrown as he was on his own re- 
sources, with general instructions to re-establish the 
authority of the British Government. He was not, how- 

* This waa the Engineer officer who had each a miraculotiB eeoape 
when he blew in the Kaebmir ^te at D^i, for which act of gaUantiry 
he had been promised the Yictoria Croa«.| 
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ever, molested, and after two or three days he was joined 
by a small body of troops from Meerut. During the 
that followed he and his escort had several alarms 
and some smart skirmishes; for Kohilkand, a large tract 
of country to the east of liulandshahr, was held by the 
rebels until the following spring, and Lyall’s district was 
constantly traversed by bodies of mutinous sepoys. 

On the afternoon of the same day we reached Khurja, a 
fair-sized Mahomedan town, from which some of our 
Cavalry soldiers were recruited. The first thing that met our 
eyes on arrival at this place was a skeleton, ostentatiously 
placed against the side of a bridge leading to the encamp- 
ing-ground ; it was headless, and the bones wei'e hacked 
and broken. It was pronounced by more than one doctor 
to be the skeleton of a Euroi>ean woman. This sight 
maddened the soldiery, who demanded vengeance, and at 
one time it seemed that the town of Khurja would have 
to pay the jtenalty for the supposed crime. The whole 
force was greatly excited. At length calmer counsels pre- 
vailed. The people of the town protested their innocence, 
and expressed their anxiety to be our humble servants ; 
they were, as a whole, given the benefit of the doubt, but 
some soldiers found in the town, belonging to regiment^ 
which had mutinied, w’ere tried, and hanged or acquitted 
according to the evidence given. 

Some excitement was caused on reaching camp by the 
appearance of a fakir seated under a tree close to where 
our tents were pitched. The man was evidently under a 
vow of silence, which Hindu devotees often make as a 
penance for sin, or to earn a title to more than a fair sihaiw 
of happiness in a future life. On our addressing him, the 
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fakir pointed to a small wooden platter, making ugns fox 
us to examine it. The platter had been qaite recently 
used for mixing food in, and at first there seemed to be 
nothing unasoal about it. On closer inspection, howevmr, 
we discovered that a detachable square of wood had been 
let in at the bottom, on removing which a hollow became 
visible, and in it lay a small folded paper, that proved to 
be a note from General Havelock, written in the Greek 
character, containing the information that he w'as on his 
way to the relief of the Lucknow garrison, and begging any 
Commander into whose hands the communication might 
fall to push on as fast as possible to his assistance, as 
he sorely needed reinforcements, having few men and no 
carriage to speak of. This decided Greathed to proceed 
with as little delay as might be to Cawiipore. 

Just before we left Bulandshahr, a spy reported to me 
that an English lady was a prisoner in a village some 
twentv miles off, and that she was anxious to be rescued. 
As on cross-examination, however, the story did not appear 
to me to be very reliable, I told the man he must bring 
me some proof of the presence of the lady in the village. 
Accordingly, on the arrival of the column at Khorja, he 
appeared with a piece of paper on which was written ‘ Miss 
Martindale.' This necessitated the matter being inquired 
into, and 1 obtained the Brigadier’s permission to make 
a ddtour to the village in question. I started off, accom- 
panied by Watson and Probyn, with their two squadrons 
of Cavalry. We timed our march so as to reach our 
destination just before dawn ; the Cavalry surrounded the 
village, and with a small escort we three proceeded up the 
little street to the house where th| guide told us the lady 
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was {Kuifindd. Not only was the house emptyi hut, with 
the exception of a few sick and bedridden old people, there 
was not a soul in the v-Ulage. There had evidently l)een 
a hasfy retreat, which puzzled me greatly, as I had taken 
every precaution to ensure secrecj’, for I feared that if our 
intention to rescue the lady became known she would be 
carried off. As day broke we searched the surrounding 
crops, and found the villagers and some soldiers hidden 
amongst them. They one and all denied that there was 
the slightest truth in the story, and as it appeared a waste 
of time to further prosecute the fruitless search, we were 
on the point of starting to rejoin our camp, when there 
was a cry from our troopers of ‘ Mem xahih hai !' (Here 
is the lady), and presently an excessively dusky girl at)Out 
sixteen years of age ap^ieared, clad in Native dress. We 
had some difficulty in getting the young woman to tell 
us what had happened ; but on assuring her that no harm 
should be done to those with whom she was living, she 
told us that she was the daughter of a clerk in the Com- 
missioner’s office at Sitapur ; that all her family had been 
killed when the rising took place at that station, and that 
she had been carried off by a sowar to his home. We 
asked her if she wished to come away with us. Aft^ 
some hesitation she declined, saying the sowar bad married 
her (after the Mahomedan fashion), and was kind to her, 
and she had no friends and relations to go to. On asking 
her why she had sent to let us know she was there, she 
replied that she thought she would like to join the British 
force, which she heard was iu the neighbourhood, bat on 
farther reflection she. had come to the conclnsion it was 
beet for her to remain where she was. Alter talking io 
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her for some time, and making quite snre she nwa noi 
Ukely to change her mind, we rode away, leaving her to 
her sowar, with whom she was apparently quite content.* 
I need hardly say we got unmercifully chaffed <m our 
return to camp, when the result of our expedition leaked 
out. 

At Somna, where we halted for the night, we heard that 
the Mahomedan insurgents, the prisoners released from 
gaol, and the rebel Kajputs of the neighbourhood, were 
prepared to resist our advance on Aligarh, and that th^ 
expected to be aided by a large number erf mutineers from 
Delhi. We came in sight of Aligarh shortly before day- 
break on the 5th Octol)er. Our advance was stopped by a 
motley crowd drawn up before the. walls, shouting, blowing 
horns, beating drums, and abusing the Feringhis in the 
choicest Hindustani ; but, so far as we could see, there 
were no sepoys amongst them. The Horse Artillery 
coming up, these valiant defenders quickly fled inside the 
city and closed the gates, leaving two guns in our possession. 
Thinking we should Imj sure to attack and take the place, 
they rushed through it to the other side, and made for the 
open country. But we had had enough of street fighting 
at Delhi. Our Cavalry and Artillery were divided into two 
parties, which moved round the walls, one to the right 
and the other to the left, and united in pursuit of the 
fugitives at the further side. We followed them for several 
miles. Some had concealed themselves in the high crops, 
and were discovered by the Cavalry on their return march 

* A few years afterwords she cotnmimickted wiUi the dvil authoritiM 
of the district, and made out sadi a pitiful story of ill-treatment by her 
Mahomedan husband, that she was eei^i to Calcutta, where eome 
ladiee were good enough to look after her. 
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to camp. Ouvry formed a long line, and one by one the 
rebels starting up as the troopers rode through the fields 
were, many of them, killed, while our loss was trifling. 

The inhabitants of Aligarh had apparently had a bad 
ime of it under the rebel rule, for they expressed much 
joy at the result of the morning’s work, and were eager 
in their proffers to bring in supplies for our troops and to 
otherwise help us. 

Ill as we could afford to weaken onr column, it was 
so necessary to keep the main line of communication open, 
and put a stop to the disorder into which the country had 
fallen, that it was decided to leave two companies of 
Punjabis at Aligarh, as a guard to the young civilian who 
was placed in charge of the district. 

Fourteen miles from Aligarh on the road to Cawnpore 
there lived tw’O Bajputs, twin brothers, who had taken 
such a prominent part in the rebellion that a price had 
been put on their heads, and for the future peace of the 
district it was considered necessary’ to capture them. In 
order to surprise them the more completely, it was given 
out that the column was to march towards Agra, from 
which place disquieting news had been received, while 
secret orders were issued to proceed towards Cawnpore^ 
The Cavalry went on in advance, and while it was still 
dark, succeeded in surrounding the village of Akrabad, 
where dwelt the brothers. In attempting to escape th^ 
were both killed, and three small guns were found in then* 
house loaded and primed, but we had arrived too sud* 
denly to admit of their being used against os. We 
discovered besides a quantity of articles which must have 
belonged to European ladies — dresses, txxflcs, photograflii, 
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and knick-knacks of every description — ^which made us 
feel that the twins had richly deserved their fate. 

We halted on the 7th, and on the 8th marched across 
country to Br37jgarh (a prettily situated village under a 
fortified hill), our object being to get nearer to Agra, the 
reports from which place had been causing us anxiety, 
and likewise to put ourselves in a position to intercept the 
Rohilkand mutineers, who we were told were on their way 
to Lucknow, 

No sooner had we got to Bryjgarh than we received 
information that the detachment we had left behind at 
Aligarh was not likely to he left undisturbed, and at the 
s^une time an urgent call for assistance came from Agra, 
where a combined attack by msurgents from Gwalior, 
Mhow, and Delhi was imminent. Fifty of Hodson’s 
Horse, under a European officer, and a sufficient number 
of Infantry to make the detachment we had left there 
up to were at once despatched to Aligarh. It was 
clear, too, that the appeal from Agra must be responded 
to, for it w^as an important place, the capital of the 
North-West Provinces ; the troops and residents had been 
shut up in the fort for more than three months, and the 
letters, which followed each other in quick succession, 
showed that the authorities were considerably alarmed. 
It was felt, therefore, that it was imperative upon us to 
turn our steps towards Agra, but it entailed our marching 
forty-eight miles out of our way, and having to give up 
for the time any idea of aiding Havelock in the relief of 
Lucknow. 

The column marched at midnii^t on the 8th October, 
the Horse Artillery and Cavalryj^ which I aceompaiiied, 
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pushing on as fast as possible. We had done thirty-six 
miles, when we were advised from Agra that there was 
no need for so much haste, as the enemy, having heard 
of our approach, were retiring; we accordingly halted, 
nothing loath, till the Infantry came up. 

Early the next morning, the 10th October, we reached 
Agra. Crossing the Jumna by a bridge of boats, we passed 
under the walls of the picturesque old fort built by the 
Emperor Akbar nearly 300 years before. 

The European residents who had been prisoners within 
the walls of the fort for so long streamed out to meet 
and welcome us, overjoyed at being free at last. "We pre- 
sented, I am afraid, but a sorry appearance, as compared 
to the neatly-dressed ladies and the spick-and-span troops 
who greeted us, for one of the fair sex was overheard to 
remark, ‘Was ever such a dirty-looking lot seen?’ Our 
clothes were, indeed, worn and soiled, and our faces so 
bronzed that the white soldiers were hardly to be distin- 
guished from their Native comrades. 

Our questions as to what had become of the enemy, 
who we had been informed bad disappeared with such 
unaccountable celerity on hearing of the advance of the 
column, were answered by assurances that there was no 
need to concern ourselves about them, as they had ded 
across the Kari Naddi, a river thirteen miles away, and 
were in full retreat towards Gwalior. It was a little diffi- 
cult to believe in the complete dispersion of the formidable 
rebel army, the mere rumoured approach of which had* 
created such consternation in the minds of tiie , Agra 
authorities, and had caused the many urgent messagee 
imidoring us to push on. ’ ? 
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Oar doabts, however, were met with the smile of superior 
knowledge. We were informed that the rebels had found it 
impossible to get their guns across to the Agra side of 
the stream, and that, feeling themselves powerless without 
them to resist our column, they had taken themselves off 
with the least possible delay. We were asked with some 
indignation, ‘ Had not the whole country round been scoured 
by thoroughly trustworthy men without a trace of the 
enemy being discovered?’ And we were assured that we 
might take our much-needed rest in perfect confidence that 
we were not likely to l)e disturbed. W’e were further told 
by those who were responsible for the local Intelligence 
Department, and who were repeatedly questioned, that 
they liad no doubt whatever their information was correct, 
and that there was no need to follow up the enemy until 
our troops were rested and refreshed. 

W'e were then not aware of what soon became painfully 
apparent, that neither the information nor the opinions of 
the heads of the civil and military administration at Agra 
were to 1)6 relied upon. That administration had, indeed, 
completely collapsed ; there was no controlling authority ; 
the crisis had produced no one in any responsible position 
who understood the nature of the convulsion through which 
we were passing ; and endless discussion had resulted (as 
must always be the case) in fatal indecision and timidity. 

We could hardly have been expected to know that the 
government of so great a province was in the hands of 
men who were utterly unfit to coi>e with the diffioultieB of 
an emergency such as had now arigen, although in quieter 
times they had filled their position|s with credit to them- 
selves and advantage to the State. 
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That this was the case can be proved beyond a doubt, 
but I do not give it as an excuse for our being caught 
napping by the enemy, which we certainly were. We ought, 
ol course, to have reconnoitred the surrounding countiy 
for ourselves, and posted our piquets as usual ; and we 
ought not to have been induced to neglect these essential 
military precautions by the confident assertion of the 
Agra authorities that the enemy were nowhere in our 
neighbourhood. 

The Brigadier gave orders for oin‘ camp to l»e pitched as 
soon as the tents should arrive, hut he saw no necessity for 
posting piquets until the evening. Accordingly, I marked 
out the camp on the brigade parade-ground, which had 
been selected as best suited for the purpose — a grassy, 
level, open spot, a mile and a half from the fort. On the 
left and rear were the ruined lines of the two Native 
Infantry regiments which had been disarmed and sent to 
their homes, and the charred remains of the British officers’ 
houses. To the right and front there was cultivation, and 
the high crops, almost ready to be reai)ed, shut out the 
view of the country toyond. 

As the tents and baggage could not arrive for some time, 
I got leave to go with Norman, Watson, and a few others 
to breakfast in the fort. We had scarcely aat dowm. bent 
on enjoying such an unusual event as a meal in ladies’ 
society, when we were startled by the report of a gun, then 
another and another. Springing to our feet, there was a 
general exclamation of, ‘What can it mean? Not the 
enemy, surely !’ But the enemy it was, as we were soon 
convinced by our host, who, having gone to a point from 
which he could get a view the surrounding country, 
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Mine back in hot haste, to tell os that an actbn was tabang 
place. 

We who belonged to the colamn harried down the stairs, 
jumped on oar horses, and galloped oat of the iaet and 
along the road in the direction of the firing. We had 
got but half-way to camp, when we were met and almost 
borne down by an enormoos crowd, consisting of men, 
women, and children of every shade of colour, animals and 
baggage all mixed up in inextricable confusion. On they 
rushed, straggling and yelling as if pursued by demons. 

The refugees from the fort, tired of their long imprison- 
ment, had taken advantage of the security which they 
thought was assured by the arrival of the column to visit 
their deserted homes. Two-thirds of the 150,000 in- 
habitants of the city had also flocked out to see the troops 
who had taken part in the capture of Delhi (the report of 
which achievement was still universally disbelieved), to 
watch our camp being pitched, and to see what was going 
on generally. All this varied crowd, in terror at the first 
sound of firing, made for the fort and city, and were met in 
sheir flight by the heavy baggage of the colamn on ite way 
to camp. Instantly, elephants, camels, led horses, doolie- 
bearers carrying the sick and wounded, bullocks yoked to 
heavily-laden carts, all becoming panic-stricken, turned 
round and joined in the stampede. Elephante, as terrified 
as their mahyuts* shuffled along, screaming and trumpet- 
ing ; drivers twisted the tails of th^ long-suffering bullocks 
with more than usual energy and heartlessness, in the vain 
hope of goading them into a gallop^ and camels had their 
nostrils rent asunder by the men In charge of them, in 

* Men in of the flephenla. 
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th«r nnsaeoessful endeavours to urge their phlegmatie 
fttiimalB into something faster than their ordinary stately 
pace. 

Into surging multitude we rushed, but for a time our 
progress wm completely cheeked. Eventually, however, by 
dint of blows, threats, and shouts, we managed to force 
our way through the motley crowd and reach the scene of 
action. What a sight was that we came upon ! I seem to 
see it now as distinctly as I did then. Independent fights 
were going on all over the parade-ground. Here, a couple 
of Cavalry soldiers were charging each other. There, tht* 
game of bayonet rrmiiit sword was being carried on in 
real earnest. Further on, a party of the enemy’s Cavalry 
were attacking one of Blunt’s guns (which they succeeded 
in carrying oflf a short distance). Just in front, the 75tb 
Foot (many of the men in their shirt-sleeves) were forming 
square to receive a l)ody of the rel)el horse. A little to the 
left of the 75th, Bemmington’s troop of Horse Artillery and 
Bourchier’s batteiy had opened fire from the park without 
waiting to put on their accoutrements, whfle the horses 
were being hastily harnessed by the Native drivers and 
gaiceg. Still further to the left, the 9tb Lancers tuid 
Gough’s squadron of Hodson’s Horse were rapidly saddling 
and falling in. On the right the 8th Foot and the 2nd 
and 4th Punjab Infantrj' were busy getting under arms, 
while beyond, the three squadrons of Punjab Cavalry, 
under Probyn and Younghnsband, were hurrying to get 
on the enemy’s flank. 

Watson galloped off to take command of the Punjab 
Cavalry, and Norman and 1 rode in different direotionB to 
search for the Brigadier. While thus emplt^ed, I w'ai 
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stopped by a dismoimted sowar, who danced id>otit in front 
of me, waving, his pa^n* before the eyes of my horse 
with one hand, and brandishing his sword with the other. 
I could not get the frightened animal near enough to use 
my sword, and my pistol (a Deane and Adams revolver), 
with which I tried to shoot my opponent, refused to go 
oflf, so I felt myself pretty well at his mercy, when, to 
my relief, I saw him fall, having been run through the 
body by a man of the 9th Lancers who had come to my 
rescue. 

Being unable to find the Brigadier, I attached myself 
to the next senior officer, Major Frank Turner, who 
commanded the Artillety. Gradually the enemy were 
l)eHten off, and the troops formed themselves up ready 
for pursuit, or whatever they might be called upon 
to do. At this juncture Greathed appeared on the 
ground. 

With loss experienced troops the surprise — and a thorough 
surprise it was — ^would in all probability have had serious 
results. Most of the men were asleep under the few tents 
which had already arrived, or such shelter as could be 
obtained near at hand, when first one round shot, then 
another, came right into their midst from a battery con- 
cealed in the high crops to our right front. At the same 
time half a dozen rebels, one of them playing the tioff^raf 
rode quietly up to the Quarter-Guard of the 9th Lancers 
and cut down the sentry . Being dressed, like Probyn’s 
men, in red, they were mistaken fcqr them, and were thus 
enabled to get close to the guard. This act was quickly 
followed by a general rush of the epemy’s Cavalry, which 

t Native ket^-droin. 
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broaght about the series of fights that were going on when 
we appeared on the scene. The Commander was not to be 
found ; no one knew who was the senior officer present ; 
consequently each regiment and battery had to act according 
to its own discretion. The troops got ready with incredible 
rapidity, and set to work to drive the enemy off the ground. 
The Artillery replied to the insurgents’ guns ; the Infantry 
did what they could, but were hamjwred by the fear of 
doing more injury to their friends than their foes, and 
thus the brunt of the work fell upon the Cavalry. The 
9th Lancers made a succession of brilliant charges. One 
troop especially distinguished itself by recovering Blunt’s 
captured gun ; the Captain (French) was kille<), and the 
subaltern (Jones), covered with wounds, was left on the 
ground for dead. Watson, Probj^n, and Younghusband, 
with their three squadrons, cleared our right flank, cap* 
taring two guns and some standards; and Hugh Gough, 
with his squadron, performed a similar duty on the left. 

Probyn greatly distinguished himself on this occasion. 
In one of the charges he got separated from his men, and 
was for a time surrounded by the enemy, two of whom he 
slew. In another charge he captured a sttundard. For 
these and numerous acts of gallantry during the Mutiny, 
he was, to the great delight of his many friends in the 
column, awarded the Victoria Cross. 

When Greathed arrived, the order for a general advance 
was given, and we were just moving off in pursuit of the 
rebels, when the 8rd European Begiment and a batteij 
of Field ArtUlery under Lieutenant- Colonel Cotton arrived 
from the fort. This officer, being senior to our Brigadier, 
took command of the force, and untimely delay WAH 
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caused while he learnt the details of oar position. Having 
satisfied himself that the enemy most be followed ap, he 
endorsed Greathed’s order, and off we again started. 

We soon overtook the retreating foe, who eveiy now and 
then turned and made an ineffectual stand. At the end of 
about four miles we came upon their camp ; it covered a 
considerable space, and must have taken a long time to 
transport and pitch — a circumstance which made the 
ignorance on the part of the Agra authorities as to the 
close proximity of the enemy appear even more unaccount- 
able than before. 

Our Infantry were now pretty well done up; they had 
been on the move, with one or two short intervals, for 
nearly sixty hours, and the 3rd Europeans were not in 
trim for a long and hot day’s work after such a lengthened 
period of inactivity in the fort, and clad, as they were, in 
thick scarlet uniform. The enemy, however, could not be 
allowed to carry off their guns ; so, leaving the Infantry 
to amuse themselves by making hay in the rel)els’ camp, 
we pushed forward with the Cavalry and Artillery. It was 
a most exciting chase. Property of all sorts and descrip- 
tionh fell into our hands, and before we reached the Kari 
Naddi we had captured thirteen guns, some of them of 
large calibre, and a great quantity of ammunition. The 
enemy’s loss on this occasion was not very great, owing to 
the extraordinary facility with which Native troops can 
break up and disappear, particularly when crops are on the 
ground. 

Wliile watching a few of the rebel Cavalry making theh 
escape along the oppodte bank of the Kari Naddi, 1 noticed 
about a dozen men belonging to th# ^d and 4th Punjab 
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Infantry qaenching their thirst in the stream. Carried 
away by excitement, they had managed to keep up with 
the pursuit, never thinking of the inevitable trudge back to 
Agra, which meant that, by the time they arrived there 
they would have accomplished a march of not less than 
70 miles without a halt, besides having had a severe fight 
with an enemy greatly superior in numbers. 

Our casualties were slight : 12 officers and men were 
killed, 54 wounded, and 2 missing, besides some 20 camp- 
followers killed and wounded. 

There is no doubt that the enemy were almost as much 
taken by surprise as we were. They knew that we were 
on our way from Aligarh, and had arranged (as we after- 
wards heard) with the people of the city to destroy the 
bridge of boats in time to prevent our crossing. But 
our movements were sufficiently rapid to prevent their 
carrying their intention into effect; and although] the in- 
surgents were informed that we had actually crossed the 
river they refused to believe the report, and, it was said, 
hanged the man who brought it. Their incredulity was 
strengthened by the small dimensions of the ground taken 
up for our camp, and the few tents which were pitched, 
and they made up their minds that these were only being 
prepared for the troops belonging to the Agra garrison, 
and so anticipated an easy victory. Their astonishment 
first became known when they were repulsed by the 76th 
Foot, and were heard to say to one another, ‘ Arraii bhai! 
ye DUhiwale hain!' (I say, brother! these are the fellows 
from Delhi !). 

We halted at Agra on the 11th, 12th, and ISth October, 
pertly to rest the men and transport animals, but chiefly 
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on account of the difficulty we had in getting out of the 
clutches of the North-West Provinces Government, the local 
authorities not caring to be left to their own resources. 
Our wounded were taken to the fort, and lodged in the 
Moti Masjid,* which exquisite little building had been 
turned into a hospital. The men were well taken care of 
by the ladies, who seemed to cliink they could never do 
enough for the Delhi column. 

I now for the first time saw the lovely Taj Mahal — that 
beautiful, world -famed memorial of a man’s devotion to 
a woman, a husband’s undying love for a dead wife. I 
will not attempt to describe the indescribable. Neither 
words nor pencil could give to the most imaginative reader 
the slightest idea of the all-satisfying beauty and purity 
of this glorious conception. To those who have not already 
seen it, I would say : ‘ Go to India. The Taj alone is well 
worth the journey,’ 


♦ Pearl Mosque. 
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D0BINO onr three days’ bait at Agra we were told the 
story of all that had happened before we came, and a sad 
.story it was of incapacity and neglected opportunity. The 
Lieutenant • Governor, an able, intelligent man under 
ordinary circumstances, had, unfortunately, no firmness of 
character, no self-reliance. Instead of acting on his own 
convictions, he allowed himself to be entirely led by men 
about him, who had not sufficient knowledge of Natives to 
enable them to grasp how completely the latter’s attitude 
towards us had been changed by the loss of our military 
hold over the countrj*.* 

Deaf to warnings from those who did understand the 
magnitude of the danger, the Lieutenant-Governor refum+d 
to listen to the Maharaja Scindia, who, influenced by 
the wise counsels of his astute and enlightened ministei , 
Dinkar Bao, told him that the whole Native army was 

* ‘ They regarded the Mutiny its a military revolt ; the rural dia- 
turbances as the work of the mobs. The mas* of the people they 
oonsidered as thoroughly loyal, attached to our rule as well from 
graiitode as freon self-interest, being thoroughly coruteions of the 
benefits it had oonferred upon them. Holding these opinions, they 
did not comprehend either the nature or the magnitude of the erMa. 
To their inability to do so, many lives and much treasure wow ntrti 
lasaly sacrificed.*—* The Indian Mutiny,’ Thornhill. 
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dM<^, »nd that the men of his oim (the Chrahinr) 0m- 
tingent* were as bad as the rest. The anthoritiee refused 
to allow the ladies and children at G'mdior to be sent 
into Agra for safety ; they objected to arrangement being 
made for accommodating the non-combatants inside the 
walls of the fort, because, forsooth, such precautions would 
show a want of confidence in the Natives? and the sanction 
for supplies being stored in the fort was tardily and hesi- 
tatingly accorded. It was not, indeed, until the mutinous 
sepoys from Nimach and Nasirabad were within sixty mOes 
of Agra that orders were given to put the fort in a state 
of defence and provision it, and it was not until they had 
reached Puttehpore Hikri, twenty-three miles from Agra, 
that the women and children were permitted to seek safety 
within the stronghold.! 

F(>rlanately, however, notwithstanding the intermittent 
manner in which instructions were issued, there was no 
scarcity of supplies, for, owing to the foresight and energy 
of Lieutenant Henr}' Chalmers, the executive Commissariat 
officer, assisted by that prince of contractors, Lalia Joti 
Persad, and ably supported by Mr. Reade, the civilian next 
in lank to the Lieutenant-Governor, food was stored in 
sufiicieut quantities, not only for the garrison, hut for aU 
the refugees from the surrounding districts, t 

* The Gwnlior Contingent was raised in 1844, after the battles of 
Punniar and Maharajpore, to replace the troops of Maharaja Sdndia 
ordered to be reduced. It consisted of five batteries of Artillery, two 
regiments of Cavalry, and seven regiiuents of Infantry, officered by 
British officers belon^png to the Indian Army, and paid for out of tiie 
revenues of ffistricts transferred to British management. 

t ‘ The Indian Mutiny,’ Thornhill. 

i Throughout the campaign the Commtiaariat DeporUnent aevw 
failed ; the troops were invariably well sllpplied, arid, even during 
the longest marches, fresh bread was issuedtJmost daily. 
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Mr. DraxnmoDd, the magistrate of the district, who 
bad from the first been the chief opponent of precaa* 
tionaiy measures for the security of the residents, had the 
audacity to set the Lieutenant - Governor’s order for 
victualling the fort at defiance. He forbad gi-ain or pro- 
visions being sold to the Commissariat contractor, whose 
duty it was to collect supplies, and positively imprisoned 
one man for responding to the contractor’s demands. It 
was at this official’s instigation that the Native i>olice force 
was largely increased, instead of being done away with 
altogether, as would have been the sensible course : and as 
there was an insufficiency of weapons wherewith to arm 
the augmentation, a volunteer corps of Christians, lately 
raised, was disbanded, and their arms distributed amongst 
the Mahomedan police. So far was this infatuated belief 
in the loyalty of the Natives carried that it was proposed to 
disarm the entire Christian population, on the pretext that 
their carrying weapons gave offence to the Mahomedans ! 

It was only on the urgent remonstrtuice of some of the 
military officers that this pre{)osterou8 scheme was 
abandoned.* The two Native regiments stationed at Agra 
were not disarmed until one of the British officers with 
them had been killed and another wounded. The gacd, 
containing 5,000 prisoners, was left in charge of a Native 
guard, although the superintendent, having reliable infor- 
mation that the sepoys intended to mutiny, begged that it 
might be replaced by European soldiers. The Lieutenant- 
Governor gave his consent to this wise precaution, But 
afterwards not only allowed himself to be persuaded to let 
the Native guard remain, but authorized the removal of 

* ‘The Indian Mutiny,’ Thornhill. 
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the European superintendent, on the plea of bis being an 
alarmist.* 

On the 4th July Mr. Cohun, the Lieutenant-OoTemor, 
whose health had been very indifferent for some time, was 
induced, much against his will, to retire to the fort, and 
for the time being the management of afbirs i»Bsed into 
the hands of Brigadier Polwhele. There was little im- 
provement — indecision reigned supreme. Notwithstanding 
that the gradual approach of the mutineers from Gwalior 
and Nasirabad was well known, no preparations were made, 
no plan of action decided upon. Polwhele, who was a 
brave old soldier, and had seen a great deal of service, had, 
indeeil, wisely come to the conclusion that the rebels would 
never venture to attack a fort like Agra, and that, if left 
alone, they would in all probability continue their march 
towards Delhi. The available troops numbered less than 
1,000 cffectiv'e men, and Polwhele felt that, by going out to 
attack the enemy, there would be a grave risk of the seat 
of government falling into the hands of the disaffected 
police and city people. 

Unfortunately, however, the Brigadier allowed himself to 
be over-ruled, and when the mutineers were reported to 
have arrived at Shahganj, four miles from Agra, he gave 
way to the ery to ‘ Go out and do something !’ and issned 
orders for the troops to fall in. 

A series of mishaps then occurred. It was one o’clo& 
in the afternoon of tibe 6th July before the columnt was 

* * The Indian Mutiny,’ ThomhilL 

t It consisted of the 8 rd European Bejpment, 568 strong, a battery 
of Field Artillery, with Native drivers e^ a few Eun^aan Artillery- 
men, and about 100 mounted Militia and VolunteerB, composed of 
officers, civilians and others who had taken refuge in Agra. 
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ready to start ; the men in their thick red uniform suffered 
greatly from the heat and thirst ; the enemy, 9,000 strong, 
with twelve guns, instead of being at Shahganj, were found 
to be strongly entrenched at Sarsia, some distance farther 
off. A protracted engagement then took place, and our 
troops, having expended all their ammunition, were obliged 
to retreat, leaving many dead and a gun on the field. 

Meanwhile the city and cantonment were in a state 
of uproar. The first gun was the signal for the guard 
at the gaol to release the 6,000 prisoners, who, as they 
appeared in the streets, still wearing theii' fetters, caused 
a perfect panic amongst the respectable inhabitants ; while 
the evil-disposed made for the cantonment, to plunder, 
burn, and murder. Some of the residents who had not 
sought shelter in the fort, confident that our troops would 
gain an easy victorj*, on hearing of their defeat hurried 
with all speed to that place of refuge, and for the most pirt 
succeeded in reaching it ; but a few were overtaken and 
killed by the mob, aided by the trusted poli<^, who had 
early in the day broken into o[)en mutiny.* 

With one or two exceptions the officials, militarj' and 
civil alike, were utterly demoralized by all these disastrous 
occurrences, the result of their own imbecility. For two 
days no one was allowed to leave the fort or approach from 
the outside. Within was dire confusion ; without, the mob 
had it all their own way. 

Early in August a despatch was received from the 
Governor-General acknowledging the receipt of the re- 
port on the fight of the 5th July, and directing 

* The police were euspeeted of having invited the inaorgente ndjo 
defeated Polwhele to Agra. 
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Brigadier Polwhele should be removed from the command 
of his brigade. On the 9th September Mr. Colvin died ; he 
never recovered the shock of the Mutiny. As a Lieotenant- 
Oovernor in peace-time he was considered to have shown 
great ability in the management of his province, and he was 
highly respected for his uprightness of character. One cannot 
but feel that it was in a great measure due to his failing 
health that, when the time of trial came, he was unable to 
accept the responsibility of directing affairs himself, or to 
act with the promptitude and decision which were demanded 
from all those occupying prominent positions in 1857. 

Mr. Reade, the next senior civilian, assumed charge of 
the government on Mr. Colvin’s death. In reporting this 
event, however, he, with great magnanimity, recommended 
to the Ooverament that the supreme authority should be 
vested in a military officer until order should be restored. 
This recommendation was accepted by the Govemor- 
G-cneral, and Colonel Fraser, of the Bengal Engineers, was 
appointed to succeed Mr. Colvin, with the rank and position 
of Chief Commissioner'. Like his predecessor, he was in 
bad health, and things went on as before. A constant state 
of panic continued to exist, and no reliable information could 
be obtained of what was going on even in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The relief afforded by the news of the 
fall of Delhi was great, but short-lived, for it was quickly • 
followed by a report that the wh<de rebel army had ffed 
from Delhi and was hastening towards Agra, and that the 
mutineers from Gwalior and Centnd India were advancing 
to attack the fort. Again all was omfusion. Beports as to 
the movements of the enemy were never the same for two 
days together ; at last what appeared to be authentic inlelli- 
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genoe was received : the Gwalior troops were said to be close 
at hand, and those argent api^ls for assistance which were 
sent to Greathed caused us to turn our steps towards Agra. 

Our object having been attained, we were all anxious to 
depart. The Chief Commissioner, however, was quite as 
anxious that we should remain ; finnly l)elieving that the 
Gwalior troops would reapiHjar, he suggested that we should 
foUow them up at least as far as Dholpur ; but this pro- 
posal Greathed firmly refused to accede to. The ordors 
he had received were to open up the country- between the 
Jumna and the Ganges, and he had not forgotten the little 
note from Havelock discovered in the fakir's ]>latter. 

At last the column was allowed to leave. The evening 
before our departure Norman and I called on the Chief 
Commissioner to say good-bye. We found Colonel Fraser 
greatly depressed, and inclined to take a most gloomy 
view of the situation, evidently thinking the restoration 
of our rule extremely doubtful. His last words to us 
were, ‘ We shall never meet again.’! He l>)oked extremely 
ill, and his state of health probably accounted for his 
gloomy forebodings. We, on the contrary, were full of 
health and hope. Having assisted at the capture of Delhi, 
the dispersion of the enemy who had attempted to oppose 
us on our way through the Doab, and the troops we were 
serving with having recently achieved a decisive victory at 
Agra over a foe four times their number, we never doubted 
that success would attend us in the future as in the past, 
and we were now only anxious to join hands with Hayeloek, 
and assist in the relief of the sufferers besieged in Lucknow. 

* Known as the Doab. 

t Colonel Fraser died within nine months of our leaving Agra. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

On the 14th October we moved camp to the left bank 
of the Junma, where we were joined by a Bmall party of 
Artilleiymen with two 18<pounder guns, and some con- 
valescents belonging to the regiments with us, who had 
l)eep left behind at Delhi — ^800 in all. Our camp was 
pitched in a pretty garden called the Bambagh, only a 
short distance from Agra, where we gave a picnic to the 
ladies who had been so kind to our wounded men — a rou g h 
sort of entertainment, as may be imagined, but much 
enjoyed by the easily-pleased people who had been prisoners 
for so long, to whom the mere getting away from the fort 
for a few hours was a relief. 

On the morning of the 15th we commenced our march 
towards Mainpuri, a small station seventy miles from Agra, 
which we reached on the 18th. While on our way there, 
Hoi^ Grant, Colonel of the 9th Lancers, arrived in camp 
to take over the command of the oolunm. He had remained 
at Delhi when superseded by Greatfaed, and being naturally 
indignant at the treatment he had received, he protested 
against it, and suooeeded in getting the order appointing 
Greathed to the command cancelled. 

Had an officer been specially 8ele«|ted on account of his 
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poBseising a more intimate acquaintance with Native 
soldiers and a longer experience of India, Hope Grant 
would no doubt have accepted the inevitable. But 
Greathed did not know as much of the country and Native 
troops as Hope Grant did ; he had seen no service before 
he came to Delhi, and while there had no opportunity of 
showing that he possessed any particular qualification for 
command ; he certainly did not exhibit any while in charge 
of the column, and everyone in the force was pleased to 
welcome Hope Grant as its leader. 

The Baja of Mainpuri, who had openly joined the rebels, 
fled the day before we marched in, leaving l)ehind him 
several guns and a quantity of jxiwder. We lialted on 
the 20th, blew up his fort and destroyed the jwwder. 
The European part of the station was in ruins, but a 
relation of the Baja had been able to prevent the Govern- 
ment treasury from being plundered, and he made over to 
os two and a half lakhs of rui>ee8. 

The civilians of the Mainpuri district were amongst 
the refugees at Agra, and took advantage of our escort to 
return to their station. We had also been joined by some 
oflScers whom the mutiny of their regiments had 1^ 
without employment; they were a welcome addition to 
our Punjab regiments, . as the limited number of Britmh 
officers attached to these corps bad been considerably 
reduced by the constantly recurring casualties. One of 
these officers was a Captain Carey, whose story, as he 
told it to me, of his escape from the massacre at Cawn* 
pore and his subsequent experiences, is, 1 think, vrarib 
repeating. 

In the month of May Carey wmit into Whedmr's mtrmiiidi^ 
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ment with the rest of the garrison ; a few days before the 
investment, however, Sir Henry Lawrence sent his Military 
Secretary, Captain Fletcher Hayes, to Cawnpore, to report 
on what course events were taking at that place, and, if 
possible, to communicate with Delhi. His escort wim the 
2nd Oudh Irregular Cavalry. Hayes had already made 
Carey’s acquaintance, and, on finding him at Cawnpore, 
asked him to accompany him to Delhi, which invitation 
Carey gladly accepted. WTien they got close to Bewar, 
where the road to Mainpuri branched off, Hayes, wishing 
to gain information from the civil authorities as to the 
state of the country through which their route to Delhi lay, 
rode off to the latter place with Carey, having first ordered 
the escort to proceed towards Delhi, and having arranged 
with the British officers to catch them up at the end 
of the next day’s march. The following day, as the two 
friends approached the encamping ground where they were 
to overtake the escort, they beheld the regiment marching 
steadily along the road in regular formation: there was 
nothing to warn them that it had revolted, for as there 
were only three British officers with the corps, whose dress 
WHS almost the same as the men’s, their absence was not 
noticed. 

Suddenly, when they had got within two or three 
hundred yards of the regiment, the troopers with one accord 
broke into shouts and yells, and, brandishing their swords, 
galloped towards Hayes and Carey, who, turning their 
horses, made with all possible speed back towards Maiw. 
puri. Hayes, who was an indifferent rider, was soon over- 
taken and cut to pieces, while Carey, ^e of the best horse- 
men in the army, and beautifully mounted, escaped ; the 

voii. I. i 19 
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$(m 0 rs followed him for some distance, but a wide irrigation 
cut, which he alone was able to clear, put an end to the 
pursuit. Carej reached his destination in safety, and, with 
the other Europeans from Mainpuri, sought refuge in the 
Agra fort, where he spent the following five months. It 
was afterwards ascertained that the three British officers 
with the escort had been murdered by the nowars shortly 
before Hayes and Carey came in sight. 

On the 21st October we reached Bewar, the junction of 
the roads from Meerut, Agra, Fatehgarh, and Carapore, at 
which point the Brigadier received a communication from 
Sir James Outram, written in Greek character, from the 
Lucknow Eesidency, begging that aid might be sent as 
soon as possible, as provisions were running short.* The 
note was rolled up inside a quill, which the Native 
messenger had cunningly concealed in the heart of his 
thick walking-stick. Outram’s urgent summons deter- 
mined the Brigadier to pusli on. So the next day we 

♦ No account of the quantity and description ol supplies stored 
in the Besidency had been kept, or, if kept, it was destroyed when 
the Mutiny broke out. Captain Janies, tiie energetic Conunksamt 
officer, on receiving Sir Henry Lawrence’s order to provision the Besi- 
dency, spent his time riding about the country buying supplies of 
all descriptions, which were stored wherever room could be found for 
them. James was very severely wounded at the fight at Chinhu^, and 
was incapacitated the greater part of the siege. It was only by 
degrees that some of the supplies were discovered ; no one knew how 
much had been collected, and no record of the quantities issued from 
day to day could be kepi When Outram joined hands with Inglis, 
his first question was, ‘ How much food is there ?* lhanks to Sir 
Henry Lawrence’s foresight, there was an ample supply j*not only lor 
the original garrison, but for the numbers by which it was at^et^ted 
on the arrival of the relieving force. Of this, however, Ontrm must 
have been ignorant when be despatched the little note to wMoh I have 
afinded^fn the text. 
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ip^e a march of tweaty-eigfat miles to Gooraahaigimj, 
and on the 28rd we reached Miran-ki- Serai, close to tlhe 
ruined Hindu city of Kanoj. 

The same day 1 went on as usual with a small escort to 
reconnoitre, and had passed through the town, when 1 was 
fired upon by a party of the rebels, consisting of some 300 
Cavalry, 500 Infantry, and four guns, who, having heard of 
the approach of the column, were trying to get away before 
it arrived. Their Cavalry and Infantry were on the 
opposite bank of a fairly wide stream, called the Kali 
Naddi, through which were being dragged some heavy 
pieces of cannon. 1 retired a short distance, and sent back 
word to the advance guard, which hastened to my assist- 
ance. A few rounds from our Ai*tillery caused the enemy 
to abandon their guns, the Infantry dispersed and dis- 
appeared, the Cavalry tied, and we, crossing the stream, 
had a smart gallop after them for aliout four miles over 
a tine grassy plain. On we flew, Probyn’s and Watson’s 
squadrons loading the way in parallel lines, about a mile 
apart. I was with the latter, and we had a running fight 
till we reached the Ganges, into which plunged those of the 
Hvwart whom we had not been able to overtake ; we reined 
up, and saw the unlucky fugitives struggling in the water, 
men and horses rolling over each other ; they were gradually 
carried down by the swiftly running stream, and but a very 
few reached the opposite bank. 

Our casualties were trifling, only some half-dosen men 
wounded, while my horse got a gash on his quarter from a 
sabre. Watson had the forefinger of his right hand badly 
cut in an encounter with a young «o(far ; I chaffed him at 
allowing himsdf to be nearly cut dowi by a mere boy, u{Km 
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whioh he laughingly retorted: ‘Well, boy or not, he was 
bigger than you.’ 

It was on this occasion that I first recognized the advan- 
tage of having the carbine slung on the trooper’s back while 
in action, instead of being carried in the bucket, as is the 
custom with our British Cavalry. Several of the enemy’s 
loose horses were going about with carbines on their saddles, 
while theii’ dismounted riders were at an enormous dis- 
advantage in trying to defend themselves from their 
mounted adversaries with only their swords. I saw, too, 
one of Watson’s men saved from a tierce cut across the 
spine by having his carbine on his back. More recent 
experience has quite satisfied me that this is the only way 
this weapon should be carried when actual fighting is 
going on. 

Three moi'e marches brought us to Cawn|x>re, where we 
arrived on the 26th October. 

We now for the first time heard the miserable ‘ storj' 
of Cawnpore.’ We were told how, owing to Sir Hugh 
Wheeler’s misplaced belief in the loyalty of the sepoys, 
with whom he had served for upwards of half a century, 
and to the confiding old soldier’s trust in the friendship of 
the miscreant Nana, and in the latter’s ability to defend 
him until succomr should arrive, he had neglected to take 
precautionary measures for laying in supplies or for 
fortifying the two exposed barracks which, for some un- 
accountable reason, had been chosen as a place of refuge, 
instead of the easily defensible and well-stored magazine. 
Our visit to this scene of suffering and disaster was more 
harrowing than it is in the power of words to expata ; 
the sights which met our eyes, and the reflections they 
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gave rise to, were quite maddening, and could not but 
increase tenfold the feelings of animosity and desire for 
vengeance which the disloyalty and barbarity of the 
mutineers in other places had aroused in the hearts of 
our British soldiers. Tresses of hair, pieces of ladies’ 
dresses, books crumpled and tom, bits of work and scraps 
of music, just as they had been left by the wretched 
owners on the fatal morning of the 27th June, when 
they started for that terrible walk to the boats provided 
by the Nana as the bait to induce them to capitulate.^ 
One could not but picture to one’s self the awful suffering 
those thousand Christian souls of both sexes and of all 
ag(»s must have endured during twenty-one days of misery 

♦ On the 2f)th June, after twenty -one days of intense suffering — 
with his numl>f>rg Si) reduced as to render further defence scarcely 
possible, with starvation staring inm in the face, and \iith no hope of 
succour— Sir Hugh AVheeler most reluctantly consented to capitulate. 
The first overtures were made hy the Nana, who, despairing of being 
able to capture the position, and with disaffection in liis own camp, 
sent the following message to the General : ‘ All those who are in no 
way connected with the acts of Lord Dalhousie, and are willing to lay 
down their arms, shall receive a safe passage to Allahabad.’ This 
inisinve, which was without signature, was in the handwriting of 
Azimala Khan, a Mahomedan who had been employed by the Nana as 
Ihs Agent in England, and was addressed, *To the subjects of Her 
Most Gracious Mafesty Queen Victoria.* General Wheeler agreed to 
give up the fortification, the treasure, and the Artillery, on condition 
that each man should be allowed to carry Ms arms and sixty rounds of 
amiuunitiou, that carriages should be provided for the conveyance of 
the wounded, the women, and the cMldren, and that boats, with a 
suiBcienoy of dour, should be ready at the neighbouring ghai (landing- 
place). The Nana accepted these eon^ifens, and thre^ officers of 
the garrison were deputed to go to the ri^r and see that the boats 
were properly prepared* They foimd about forty boats moored, and 
apparently ready for departure, and in their presence a show of putting 
supplies on board was made. 
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and anxiety, their numbers hourly diminished by disease, 
privation, the terrific rays of a June sun, and the storm of 
shot, shell, and bullets which never ceased to be poured 
into them. When one looked on the ruined, roofless 
barracks, with their hastily constructed parapet and ditch 
(a mere apology for a defence), one mar\'elled how 465 
men, not more than half of them soldiers by profession, 
could have held out for three long weeks against the 
thousands of disciplined troops and hordes of armed re- 
tainers whom the Nana was able to bring to the attack. 

It is impossible to describe the feelings with which we 
looked on the Sati-Choura Ghat, where was pei'petrated 
the basest of all the Nana's base acts of perfidy;**' or 
the intense sadness and indignation which overpowered 
us as we followed the road along which 121 w’Dinen and 

♦ The Nana never intendf*d that one of the garrison should leave 
Cawnpore alive, and during the night of the 26th June he arranged 
with Tantia Topi to have soKliers and guns concealed at the Sati- 
Choura Ghat to open fire upon the Europeans he had been unable to 
conquer as soon as the embarkation iiad been effected and they 
could no longer defend theiriselvee and their helpless eompaniona in 
miserv'. The river was low and the boats wei*e aground, having been 
purposely drawn close to the shore. When the last man had stepped 
on board, at a given signal the boatmen Jumped the water and 
waded to the bank. They had contrived to secrete burning charcoal in 
the thatch of most of the boats ; this soon bla/.ed up, and as tfie flatnes 
rose and the dry wood crackled, the troops in amlmsh on the sboi^ 
opened tire. Officers and men tried in vain to push nft the boats ; 
three only floated, and of these two drifted to the opposite side, where 
sepoys were waiting to murder the passengers. The third boat floated 
down the stream, and of the number on board four evaniurfly escaped 
— lieutenants Thomson and Delafoise, both of the 56rd NaMte 
Infantry, Private Murphy of the 84th Foot, and Gunner SulUvan, 
the Bengal Artillery. The rest of the officers and men were ktilii 
# drdwned, and the women and children who escaped were cwirrioi 
off as prisoners. 
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children (many of them well bom and delicately nnrtnred) 
wended their weary way, amidst jeers and insults, to meet 
the terrible fate awaiting them. After their hnsbande 
and protectors had been slain, the wretehed company of 
widows and orphans were first taken to the Savada house, 
and then to the little Native hut, where they were doomed 
to live through two more weeks of intensest misery, until 
at length the end came, and the last scene in that long 
drama of foulest treachery and unequalled brutality was 
enacted. Our unfortunate countrywomen, with their little 
children, as my readers will remember, wwe murdered as 
the sound of Havelock’s avenging guns was heard. 

We found at Cawnpore some men who had fought their 
way from Allahabad with Havelock’s force, from whom we 
heard of the difiieuities they had encountered on their 
way, and the subsequent hardships the gallant little force 
had to endure in its attempts to reach Lucknow. They 
also told us that Havelock and Outram, with only 3,179 
men of all arms, and 14 guns, had succeeded in forcing 
their way through that great city with a loss of 700, but 
only to be themselves immediately surrounded by the vast 
multitude of the enemy, who for three whole months had 
vainly endeavoured to overpower the heroic defenders <rf 
the Besidency. 

At Cawnpore there were very few troops. GPhe Head- 
Quarters of the 64th Foot, under Colonel Wilson, and some 
recovered invalids belonging to rei^ents which had gone 
to Lucknow, had held it for more Ilian a month, within an 
entrenchment thrown up on the rj^er bank to protect the 
bridge of boats. Just before we aQived four oompames of 
the 98rd Highlanders had marohid in. It was tiie first 
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time I had seen a Highland regiment, and I was duly 
impressed by their fine physique, and not a little also by 
their fine dress. They certainly looked splendid in their 
bonnets and kilts — a striking contrast to my war-worn, 
travel-stained comrades of the Movable Column. An at'ant 
courier of the Naval Brigade had also come in, sent on by 
Captain William Peel, of H.M.S. Shatmon, to arrange for 
the rest of the blue-jackets who were about to arrive — the 
first naval officer, I imagine, who had ever been sent on 
duty so far up the country as ('awnpore. 

Other troops were rapidly being pushed up, and officers 
who had been on leave to England were daily arriving, 
having hurried out to join their different regiments in 
various parts of India. Amongst these was an old friend 
and brother subaltern of mine, Augustus Otway Mayne, 
whom, greatly to my satisfaction, Hope Grant aiqiointed 
D.A.Q.M.G. to help me, for there was now more work to be 
done than I could well get through. 

The day after our anival at Cawnpore we heard that the 
new Commander-in-Chief, Sir Colin Campbell, was to leave 
Calcutta that evening to take command of the force with 
which he hoped to effect the relief of the Lucknow garrison, 
and with this news came an order to Hope Grant from Sir 
Colin to get into communication with the Alambagh, a 
small garden-house not quite two miles from the city of 
Lucknow, built by one of the Begums of the ex-King ol 
Oudh, in which the sick and wounded, tents and spare 
stores, had been left in charge of a small detachment, 
when Outram and Havelock advanced towards the Best* 
dency on the 25th September. 

On the 80th October we left Cawnpore, and crossed 
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Ganges into Oudh, taking with ns the four companies of 
the 98rd Highlanders, and the men belonging to Havelock’s 
force, whom 1 have mentioned as having been left behind 
on account of sickness. 

On the 31st we were at Bani bridge, more than half-waijr 
to the Aiambagh, when a telegram reached the Brigadier 
directing liim to halt until Sir Oolin Campbell (who had 
got as far as Cawnpore) should arrive. 

Hope Grant did not think the ground we were on well 
adapted for a prolonged halt ; that afternoon, therefore, I 
went otf with Mayne to reconnoitre the country for a more 
suitable place. We fixed ujxtn an ojjen plain at the village 
of Bhantira, about three miles nearer Lucknow. We met 
with no opposition that day, but the country people in the 
neighlKmrhood had shown marked hostility by killing one 
or two soldiers and every camp-follower who had strayed 
from the main road ; so we were careful to examine 
Bhantira and all the neighbouring villages, but were unable 
to discover the slightest sign of an enemy. 

As the next day’s march was such a very short one, we 
did not start until 7 a m., instead of before daybreak as 
usuat. Mayne and I rode on ahead with a couple of 
sowars, and reached the site we had chosen for the camp 
without meeting a single suspicious-looking individual. 
We then sent back the escort to bring up the camp colour- 
men, and while waiting for them, we entered into con- 
versation with some passing pilgrims, who told ns they 
were on their way to Benares to procure holy water from 
the Ganges. Suddenly a bullet whiiized over our heads, 
fired from the direction from which we had just come. 
Looking back, to our amazement we saw a crowd of armed 
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men at a distance of between three and four hundred yards, 
completely cutting us off from the column. The whole 
plain was alive with them. When they saw they were 
observed, they advanced towards us, shouting and firing. 
Fortunately for us, we had made ourselves perfectly 
acquainted with the country the previous day, and in- 
stantly realized that escape by our right (as we faced 
Lucknow) was impossible, l>ecau8e of a huge impassahle 
jhil. There was another _y7«7 to our left front, but at some 
little distance off, and our only chance seemed to be in 
riding hard enough to get round the enemy’s flank liefore 
they could get close enough to this jhil to stop us. 

Accordingly, we put spurs to our horses and galloped as 
fast as they could carry us to our left : the enemy turned 
in the same direction, and made for a village we must pass, 
and which we could see was already occupied. The firing 
got hotter and more uncomfortable as we neared this 
village, the walls of which we skirted at our best possible 
pace. We cleared the village, and hoped wo had distanced 
the rebels, when suddenly we came upoit a deep >mUa. 
Mayne got safely to the other side, but ray horse stumbled 
and rolled over with me into the water at the bottom. In 
the fall my hand was slightly cut by my sword, which X 
had drawn, thinking we might have to fight for our lives; 
the blood flowed freely, and made the rams so slippery 
when I tried to remount, that it was witti considerable 
difSculty I got into the saddle. The enemy were alrea^ 
^ the edge of the nuUa, and preparing to fire, io tfaero 
was no time to be lost. I struggled through the water 
and op the opposite bank, and ducking my head to 
the shots, now coming thick and fast, galloped strai|^ 
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into some high ottltivation in which Mayne had already 
sought shelter. Finally we succeeded in making our way 
to the main body of the force, where we found 
Grant in great anxiety about us, as he had heurd the firing 
and knew we were ahead. The dear old fellow evinced 
his satisfaction at our safe return by shaking each of us 
heartily by the hand, repeating over and over again in his 
quick, quaint way, ‘ Well, my boys, well, my boys, very glad 
to have you back ! never thought to see you again.’ The 
column now moved on, and we found ourselves opposed to 
a vast body of men, not soldiers, but country people, who 
in those days were all armed warriors, and who spent 
their time chiefly in fighting with each other. As we 
approached the crowd turned, opened out, and fied in every 
direction, spreading over the plain and concealing them- 
selveb in the long grass. . We gave chase and killed many, 
but a large proportion escaped. Favoured by the high 
crops, they disappeared with that marvellous celerity with 
which Natives can almost instantly become invisible, leaving 
in our pcmsession a 9-pounder brass gun. On this occasion 
m. had thirty killed and wounded. 

We could not at the time understand where the men 
had sprung from who so suddenly attacked us; but it 
afterwards transpired that some powerful zemindars* in 
the neighbourhood had collected all the forces they could 
get together, and established them after dark in the very 
villages we had so carefully examinfid the previous after- 
noon and had found completely dewrted, with the intmi- 

^ Permanent occupiers of the land, eithepp of the landlord olaesy m 
in Bengal, Oudh, and the North* West Prclrinoes, or of the yeoman 
class, as in the Punjab* 
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tion of falling upon the column ae it passed in the early 
morning. The unusually late hour at which the march 
was made, however, disconcerted their little plan, and 
giving up all hope of the force coming that day, they 
consoled themselves by trying to get hold of Mayne and 
myself. 

We halted on the 3rd and 4th November. On the 
5th, Hope Grant sent a force to the Alambagh for the 
purpose of escorting a long line of carts and camels laden 
with provisions and ammunition, wliich the Commander- 
in-Chief was desirous of having near at hand, in case the 
relief of the Lucknow garrison should prove a more pro- 
longed operation than he hoped or anticipated it was likely 
to be. 

As we neared the Alambagh the enemy’s guns opened on 
us from our right, while their Cavalry threatened us on 
both flanks. They were easily disposed of, and we deposited 
the stores, receiving in exchange a number of sick and 
wounded who were to be sent back to Cawnpore* 

A curious incident happened at the Alambagh. 1 was 
employed inside the enclosure, when all at once 1 heard a 
noise and commotion some little distance off. Getting 
on to the roof, I looked over the plain, and saw our 
troops flying in every direction ; &«re was no firing, np 
miemy in si^t, but evidently jannething was wrong; so 1 
mounted my horse and rode to the scene of confusion, 
where 1 found that the ignominious flight of our troops was 
caused by infuriated bees which had been disturbed by ai} 
officmr of the 9th Lancers thoughtlessly thrusting a 
into their nest. There were no serious cons^enees, 
the Highlanders were heard to remark on the nnsuihkbili^ 
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of thdr dress for an ^ooonter with an enemy of fiat 
description. 

On the 9th November Bir Colin Campbell joined &e 
eolunm, aoeomi»nied by his Chief of the Staff, Brigadier* 
Oeneral Mansfield.* 

The following morning we were snrprised to bear that a 
Eoropean from the Lncknow garrison had arrived in eamp. 
All were keen to see him, and to bear how it was faring 
with those who had been shut np in the Besideney for so 
long ; but the new-comer was the bearer of very important 
information from Sir James Ontram, and to prevent any 
chance of its getting about, the Commander*in-Chief kepi 
the messenger, Mr. Kavanagh, a close prisoner in his own 
tent. 

Outram, being anxious that the officer in command of 
the relieving force should not follow the same route taken 
by himself and Havelock, and wishing to communicate his 
Meas more at length than was possible in a note conveyed 
as usual by a spy, Kavanagh, a clerk in an office in 
Ludknow, pluekily volunteered to carry a letter. It was 
aa offer which appealed to the heart of the ‘Bayard of 
the East,’ as Outram has been appropriately called, and 
just auoh an errand as he himself, had be been in a less 
reBpcmsible poaitioa, tronld have delighted to undertake. 
Outram thoroughly understood the risk of the enterprise, 
and placed it clearly before the brave volunteer, who, 
DOthiiig daunted, expremed his rea^ess to start at onpe, 
and his confidence in bring abl# to reach tiie Bri&h 
camp. 

Disgaised eo e Native, and accoi|9anied by a otan of 
* Afterwards Oemnl lioid SaDdhunl, 0.C.9.I. 
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Oadh, on whose courage and loyalty he was oonvinoed he 
could rely, Kavanagh left the Besidency after dark on the 
9tb and got safely across the Gumti. He and his guide 
remained in the suburbs mixing with the people until the 
streets might be expected to be pretty well empty, when 
they re-crossed the river and got safely through the city. 
They were accosted more than once on their way, but were 
saved by the readiness of the Native, who it had been 
arranged should answer all inquiries, though Kavanagh, 
having been bom and bred in the country, could himself 
speak the language fluently. On the morning of the 10th 
they made themselves known to a piquet of Punjab Cavalry 
on duty near the Alambagb. 

Outram, profiting by his own experience, viished the 
relieving column to be spared having to fight its way 
through the streets of Lucknow. This was all the m(Mre 
necessary because the enemy, calculating on our following 
the same route as before, had destroyed the bcidge over thf 
canal and made extensive preparations to o|qK>se ohir 
advance in tliat direction. Outram expIailMl hia 
most clearly, and sent with his letter a on 'MMi 

the line he proposed we should take was plainly marked. 
He recommended that the advance i^uld be made by the 
Dilkusha* and Martiniere,t and that the canal should be 

* The Dilkaaha bouse was built at the beginuiag of the oostary by 
a king of Oudh as a banting-box and eountiy retidenee, and close to it 
he desired away the jungle and laid but a large park, which he stocked 
with herds of deer and other game. 

j- The Marthutre was bmlt by Claude Martin, a Franefa soldier 'at 
fortune, who came out to India, undier Count de Ldly, in th^stirfing 
days of 1767. In 1761 he was taken prisoner by the 
Ptmdieherry and sent to Bengal. Alter the cOndusionof the war he 
enlisted in die Ei^Hdi Army, and im attaining dw of fisyiaiiftt • 
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erossed bj the bridge nearest tibte Oomti. Oatram eluiwad 
hie military acummi in suggesting this ronte, as our rig^ 
flank would be covered by the river, and therefore could 
only be molested by a comparatively distant Are. Shr 
Ck»lin, appreciating all the advantages pointed out, readfly 
accepted and strictly adhered to tibis plan of advance, 
except that, instead of crossing the canal by the bridge, 
we forded ^it a little nearer the river, a wise divergence 
from Ontram’s recommendation, and one which he would 
assuredly have advised had he been aware that the canal 
was fordable at this spot, as it kept ns altc^ether clear cd 
the streets. 

Outrafii did not touch in his despatch upon any ques- 
tion but the all -important one of how the junction 
between his own and the reiie\'ing forces could best be 
effected. Many othei' matters, however, claimed the 
earnest consideration of the Commander-in-Chief before 
he could proceed. He had to determine what was to be 
done to secure the safety of the women and children in the 
Residency, after the first most pressing duty of relieving 
the garrison had been accomplished. Cawnpore was again 
in great danger from the Gwalior mutineers, who, foiled 
at Agra, and finding that the Maharaja Sindhia would not 


got permiBsioQ to attach himaell to the Ck>urt of the King of Oudh, 
where he soon obtained supreme influence, and became to all practical 
purposes Prime Minister. He remained an officer of the East Tnaim 
Company's Service, and at the time of Ml death held die rank of 
Major-General. He amassed a huge fortum, and by his wiQ founded 
cdkges at Lucknow, Calcutta, and Lyons, tii» {dace of his bfiih. TTia 
dhreetions that his house a* the former plao|^8bould never be sidd, bat 
should 'serve as a college for educating Muldren and man in dUi 
Enp^ language and religion,’ ware o«rned|fot hy the Briddi Govern* 
meat, and Martin lies buried in its vault, i 
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espouse their cause, had placed themselves under the 
orders of the Bani of Jhansi and Tantia Topi, the vile 
Mahratta whom the Nana made use of to carry out the 
massacre of the Sati-Ghoura Ohat ; led by this man the 
rebels were seriously threatening Cawnpore, and it was 
necessary to take steps for its security. Then again the 
city of Lucknow had to be thought of ; its capture and 
the restoration of British authority were alike essential, 
but our Chief knew that he had neither the time nor 
the means at hie disjiosal to undertake this important 
operation at once. He therefore made up his mind that 
so soon as the Residency had been relieved he would 
withdraw altogether from Lucknow, and place a force at 
the Cawnpore side of the city, to form the nucleus of the 
army with which he hoped later on to take the place, and 
to keep open communication with his Head-Quarters, while 
he himself should hurry back to Cawnpore, taking with 
him all the non-combatants and the sick and wounded. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The next morning, the 11th, 1 had the honour of making 
the Commander-in-chief’s acquaintance. The manner of 
my introduction was peculiarly unceremonious. I had 
left my own tent to be repaired at Cawnpore, and was 
sharing one with Norman, who was well known to, and 
greatly believe^l in by, His Excellency, whose Brigade- 
Major he had been at Peshawai*. Before we were out of 
bed we heard Sir Colin’s voice outside. He had come to 
speak to Norman about his plans for the future, and as the 
conversation seemed likely to be of a very confidential 
nature, and it was too dark for him to see me, 1 asked 
Norman to make my presence known. Sir Colin said to 
Normait somewhat roughly, ‘ VVho is he ?’ and on my 
name being mentioned, he asked if I were to be trusted. 
Norman having vouched for my discretion, the old Chief 
was apparently satisfied, and then eaisued an intensely 
interesting discussion on Outrsm’s letter, Kavanagh’s de- 
scription of the state of affairs in the Beudency, and the 
mtutmer in which it was best to carry |^t Outram’s r^m- 

mendations. 1! . 

* '<1 

That same afternoon the Command^-in-Chi^ reviewed 
the oolozon, which now amounted to ab|ut 600 C^vidry and 
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3,500 Infantry, with 42 guns.* The parade was under the 
command of Hope Grant, who had been given the rank of 
Brigadier-General, and put in executive command of the 
whole force. 

Sir Colin spoke a few inspiriting words to each regiment 
and battery, being particularly appreciative and compli- 
mentary in his remarks to the Delhi troops, who certainly 
looked the picture of workmanlike soldiers ; and, consider- 
ing what they had accomplished, there was nothing in- 
vidious in the Chief’s singling them out. The Bengal 
Artillery came in for a large share of praise ; he had a 
strong liking for them, having been with them on service, + 
and seen of what good stuff they were made. He recog- 

* J3eside8 the troops from Delhi, the force consisted of Peers Naval 
Brigade, with eight heavy guns and howitzers; Middleton's Field 
Battery of Royal Artillery (the first that had ever served in India), and 
two companies of garrison Royal Artillery, under Travers and Longden, 
equipped witR heavy guns and moitars ; a company of Royal Engineera, 
imder Lieutenant Lennox, Y.€. a few Bengal, and two newly-niiaed 
companies of Punjab, Sappers ; the 98rd Higlilanders, Head-Qnarlora 
and wing of the 28rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, and of dSrd Foot ; 
part of the B2nd Foot, and detachments of the 5lh Fusiliers, 64lh, 
7Bth, 84th and 90th Foot, and Madras Fusiliers, regimsnts which had 
gone into the Residency with Outrain and Havelock, Hie Infantry 
was brigaded as follows : 

Wing 58rd Foot 

98rd Highlanders ^ Commanded by Brigadier the Hon. 

Battalion of detachments L Adrian Hope, 98rd Highlanders. 

4th Punjab Infantry / 

8th Foot 

BattaKon of detachments ( C««>mMMided by Br%a^er Oreathed, 

2nd Punjab Infantoy ) Foot. 

Wing 2Srd Foxier, ) Commanded by Brigadiev D. 

Two oomimniea 82nd Foot ) 84th Foot, 
f Sir Colin Campbell had aei^ ed throughout the Punjab 
and on the Prahawar frontier. . . ■ • 

1 Now Oenegral Sir Wilbraham Lennox, V.O., X.C.B. 
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nized several old acquamtances amongst the officers, and 
freely expressed his satisfaction at having each reliable 
batteries to help him in the hazardous operation he was 
about to undertake. He was careful also to say a few 
words of commendation to the four squadrons of Punjab 
Cavalry, and the two regiments of Punjab Infantry, the 
only Native troops, except the Saiipera, with the column. 

That evening orders were issued for a march to the 
Alambagh the following morning. It may perhaps seem 
as if Sir Colin was rather leisurely in his movements, but 
he had ascertained that the Lucknow garrison was in no 
immediate want of food, as had been reported, and he was 
determined to leave nothing undone to ensure the success 
of the undertaking. He i)ersonally attended to the smallest 
detail, and he had to aiTange for the transport of the sick 
and wounded, and the women and children, shut up in the 
Besidency, liumbering in all not less than fifteen hundred 
souls. 

Everything l>eing ready, we began our march towards 
Lucknow, one and all eager to have a share in the rescue 
of our suffering countiywomen and their children from 
a most perilous position, and in relieving soldiers who had 
so long and so nobly performed the most harassing duty, 
while they cheerfully endured the greatest privations. 

We had proceeded but a short distance, when the advance 
guard was fired upon by some guns in position on our 
right, near the old fort of Jalalabad. ' An ext«asive swamp* 
protected the enemy’s right flank, wh|[e on their Isit were- 
a numl^r of water-cuts and broken gij^and. The Infantry 
and Artillery wheeled round and att|eked the battoiy in 
front, while Hugh Gough pushed oi| with his Bquadnmt 
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of Cavalry to see if he could find a way through the 
apparently impassable swamp to the enemy’s right and 
rear. Bourchier’s battery coming up in the nick of time, 
the hostile guns were soon silenced, and Gough, having 
succeeded in getting through the jhil, made a most plucky 
charge, in which he captured two guns and killed a 
number of the enemy. For his gallant conduct on this 
occasion Gough was awarded the Victoria Cross, the 
second of two brothers to win this much-coveted dis- 
tinction. 

The next morning Adrian ?Ioj)e, who commanded a 
brigade, was ordered to seize the Jalalal)ad fort, but 
finding it evacuated, he blew up one of the walls, and so 
rendered it indefensible. 

On the afternoon of the 18th I accompanied the 
Commander-in-Chief in a reconnaissance towards the 
Charbagh bridge and the left front of the Alambagh, a 
ruse to deceive the enemy as to the real line of our 
advance. When riding along he told me, to my 
infinite pride and delight, that I w«i8 to have the honour 
of conducting the force to the Dilkusha. The first thing 1 
did on returning to camp was to find a good guide. We 
had only about five miles to go ; but it was necessary to 
make sure that the direction taken avoided obstacles which 
might impede the imssage of the Artillery. I was fortunate 
in finding a fairly intelligent Native, who, after a great deal 
of persuasion, agreed, for a reward, to take me by a 
track over which guns could travel. I never let ^ man 
out of my sight, and made him show me enough ot 
road to convince me he knew the way and meant fiilr 
4ealing. 
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The Alambagh now proved most ueef ol ; all oar camp 
equipage was packed inside the enclosure, for we took no 
tents with us, and all our spare stores were left thore. A 
rough description of semaphore, too, was constructed on 
the highest point of the building, by means of whioh we 
were able to communicate with the Besidency. It was put 
in Orders that the troops were to breakfast early the next 
morning, and that they were to take three days’ rations in 
their haversacks ; while sufficient for fourteen days was to 
1)6 carried by the Commissariat. 

Just before we started on the 14th November we were 
strengthened by the arrival of 200 of the Military Train 
equipped as Cavalry, two Madras Horse Artillery guns, and 
another company of Madras Sappers. 

Captain Moir, of the Bengal Artillery, was placed in 
charge of the Alambagh, with a gamson consisting of the 
75th Foot, 50 of the regiment of Ferozepore,* and a few 
Artillerymen. The 76th was the first regiment to move 
down from the hills when the news of the outbreak at 
Meerut reached Head-Quarters ; it had done grand service, 
had suffered heavily during the siege of Delhi, and had 
well earned, and badly needed, a rest. It was now only 
800 strong, and had lost in six months 9 officers, in action 
and from disease, besides 12 wounded. The officers were 
all friends of mine, and I was very sorry to leave them 
behind, particularly Barter, the A^utant, a jolly, good- 
hearted Irishman, and an excellent oificer. 

We marched at 9 a.m., keeping;»; to the south of the 
Alambagh and the Jalalabad fmrt. We then struck across 
the fields to the ground now oco|pied by the Native 
** Now the 14th (Sikhs) Beng^ Infwitr)'. 
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Cavalry lines, and on to the open space upon which 
the present race-course is marked out. On reaching this 
point the Dilkusha came in sight about a mile in front. 
As we approached, a few shots were fired at us ; but the 
enemy rapidly disappeared as the Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery, followed by the Infantry of the advance guard, in 
skirmishing order, passed through an opening which had 
been hastily made in the wall of the enclosure. 

The gallop across the Dilkusha park was quite a pretty 
sight; deer, which had been quietly browsing, bounded away 
on all sides, frightened by our approach and the rattle of the 
guns ; while the routed sepoys flew down the grassy slope 
leading to the Martiniere. We reined up for a few seconds to 
look at the view which opened out before us. In front 
rose the fluted masonry column of the Martinit're, 123 feet 
high ; directly behmd, the picturesque building itself, and in 
the distance the domes and minarets of the mosques and 
palaces within the city of Lucknow ; all looked bright and 
fair in the morning sun. 

We could see that the Martiniere was occupied ; a crowd 
of sepoys were collected round the building; and as we 
showed ourselves on the brow of the hill, a number of 
round shot came tumbling in amongst us. 

Bemmington’s troop of Horse Artillery, Boarchier’s 
battery, and a heavy howitzer brought up by Captain 
Hardy, now came into action, and under cover of their fire 
the 8th Foot and let battalion of Detachments attacked 
and drove the enemy out of the Martiniere, while the 
Cavalry pursued them as far as the canal. 

On this occasion my friend Watson greatly distiAgaislied 
himself. Entirely alone he attacked the enemy’s CaValiy, 
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and was at once engaged with its leader and six of the front 
men ; he fought gallantly, but the unequal contMt eould 
not have lasted much longer had not Probyn, who, with his 
own and Watson’s squadrons, was only about 800 yards 
off, become aware of his comrade’s critical position, and 
dashed to his assistance. For this 'and gallantry on many 
other occasions,’ Hope Grant recommended Watson for the 
Victoria Cross, which he duly received.* 

By noon on the 14th we had occupied the Dilkusha and 
Martiniere, and placed our outposts along the right bank 
of the canal from the river to the point immediately 
opposite Banks's house. The left bank was held in force 
by the rebels. Early in the afternoon I went with Hope 
Grant, accompanied by a small force of Cavalry, to ascer- 
tain whether it would be possible to ford the canal some- 
where close to the river, and we succeeded in finding a 
place by which the whole force crossed two days later. 
Our movements were fortunately not noticed by the enemy, 
whose attention was concentrated on the roads leading 
direct to the city from the Dilkusha and Martiniere, by 
which they expected our advance to be made. 

Bir Colin, meanwhile, had fixed his Head-Quarters in 
the Martiniere, on tlie topmost pinnacle of which he caused 
a semaphore to be erected for conununication with Outram. 
From this post of vantage Kavanagh was able to point out 
to the Commander •in-Chief the different objects of most 
interest to him — the pontions taken up by the enemy ; the 

“ I ^ 

* During on« of Watson’s many reoonnsissanoes be received a out 
on the face from a sabre.'' One of the 2nd;|Punjab Cavalrymen, seeing' 
what had happened, rushed to Probyn, anil ssad : ‘Watson sahib has 
got a wound which is worth a lakh of .rupebs I’ 
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group of buildings, ol which the Chatta Manzil* was the 
most conspicuous, then occupied by the gallant troops led 
by Outram and Havelock, who, by overwhelming numbers 
alone, had been prevented from carrying their glorious 
enterprise to a successful issue; the Residency, where, 
tlumks to Sir Henry Lawrence’s foresight and admirable 
arrangements, a handful of heroic Britons had been able 
to defy the hordes of disciplined soldiers and armed men 
who, for nearly three months, day and night, had never 
ceased to attack the position ; and the Kaisarbagh, that 
pretentious, garish palace of the Kings of Oudh, the centre 
of every kind of evil and debauchery. 

Later in the day the enemy made a determined attack on 
our centre, which was checked by Brigadier Little advancing 
v»-ith the 9th Lancers and some guns.- On a few rounds 
being fired, they retired from the immediate neighbourhood 
of the canal, and in the belief that there would be no further 
trouble that day, the Cavalry and Artillery returned to the 
Martiniere ; but the guns were hardly unlimbered before 
heavy firing was heard from the direction of Banks's house. 

1 galloped oS with Mayne to ascertain the cause. Sonui 
little distance from the canal we separated, Mayne going to 
the left, 1 to the right. I found the piquets hotly engaged, 
and the officer in command begged me to get him some 
assistance. I returned to Hope Grant to report what was 
going on, but on the way 1 met the suppprts coming up, 
and presently they were followed by the remainder of 
Hope’s and Bussell’s brigades. Bussell had, early in the 
day, with soldierly instinct, seized two villages a little above 

* Built by a king of Ondb for the ladies of hie harem. Jt tidEM ^ 
name from the gOt umbrella (Chatte) with which it is adorned. 
the Lucknow Club. 
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the bridge to the north of Banks’s house ; i^s enabled him 
to bring a fire to bear upon the enemy as they advanced, and 
effectually fn-evented their taming our 1^ Hope opened 
fire with Bemmington’s troop, Bonrehier’e battery, and 
some of Peel’s 24-pounder8, and as soon as he found it 
had taken effect and the rebels were shaken, he proceeded 
to push them across the canal and finally drove them off 
with considerable loss. 

Hope’s and Russell’s united action, by which our left 
flank was secured, was most timely, for had it been tamed, 
our long line of camels, laden with ammunition, and the 
immense string of carts carrying supplies, would in all 
probability have been captured. As it was, the rear guard, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Ewart,* of the 98rd Highlanders, 
had a hot time of it ; it was frequently attacked, and its 
progress was so slow that ii. was more than twenty-four 
hours between the Alambagh and the Dilkusha. 

At the conclusion of the fight 1 heard, with great grief, 
that my poor friend Mayne had been killed, shot through 
the breast a few seconds after he had left me. He was 
seen to turn his horse, and, after going a short distance, 
fall to the ground \ when picked up he was quite dead. 
This was all I coodd learn. No one was able to tell me 
where his body had been taken, and 1 looked for it myself 
all that evening in vain. 

At daybreak the next morning, aeoompanied by Arthur 
Bunny, the cheery Adjutant of Ho^ Artiliery, 1 began 
my search afresh, and at length we discovered the body 
inside a doolie under the wall of|the Martinibnk As 
there was no knowing how soon otr services might be 

* Now Gsosral 1^ John K.G.B. 
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required, we decided to bury the poor fellow at once. 
I chose a spot close by for his grave, which was dug 
with the help of some gunners, and then Bunny and I, 
«ided by two or three brother officers, laid our friend 
in it just as he was, in his blue frock-coat and long 
boots, his eyeglass in his eye, as he always carried it. 
The only thing I took away was his sword, which I 
eventually made over to his family. It was a sad little 
ceremony. Overhanging the grave was a young tree, upon 
which I cut the initials ‘A. 0. M.’ — not very deep, for 
there was little time ; they were quite distinct, however, 
and remained so long enough for the grave to l)e traced by 
Mayne s friends, who erected the stone now to be seen. 

The whole of that day (the 15th) was spent in pre- 
paring for the advance. The Dilkusha was turned 
into a general depot, where the sick and wounded were 
placed, also the Ordnance park and stores of every descrip- 
tion. A rough defence was thrown up round the building, 
and a garrison was left to protect it, consisting of five Field 
guns, half the 9th Lancers, the Military Train, a squadron 
of Punjab Cavalry, and the 8th Foot, the whole under the 
command of Little, the Brigadier of Cavalry. 

In the afternoon Sir Colin made a feint to the left of our 
position for the purpose of diverting the attention of the 
enemy from the real line of advance. He massed the 
Artillery in this direction, and ordered a constant mortar 
fire to be kept up during the night on the Begum palace 
and the barracks. To further strengthen the belief tliht 
operations would be carried on from our left, seme el 
the piquets on our right were drawn in; this indueed 
the enemy to make a slight demonstration in 
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direction. They crossed the canal, but were speedy 
driven back by the Madras Horse Artillery gnns. Th^ 
then opened fire with a 12-poander howitzer from the west 
side of the Oumti, when a really most extraordinary 
incident happened, which I am not sure 1 should have 
the courage to relate, were it not that Sir Dig^ton Prol^ 
and Sir John Watson, who were close by and saw what 
took place, are able to vouch for the accuracy of my 
story. 

A shell, fortunately a blind one, from the enemy’s 
howitzer came into Watson’s squadron, which was drawn 
up under the bank of the Martinicre tank; it struck a 
trooper’s saddle in front, and must have lifted the man 
partly" out of it, for it passed between his thigh and the 
horse, tearing the saddle* to shreds, and sending one piece 
of it high into the air. The horse was knocked down, 
but not hurt; the man’s thigh was only badly braised, 
and he was able to ride again in a few days. One of 
Watson’s officers, Captain Cosserat, having examined the 
man and horse, came up and reported their condition to 
Watson, who, of course, was expecting to be told they were 
both dead, and added : ‘ I think we had better not tell this 
story in England, for no one would beheve it.’ I myself 
was close to the squadron, and distinctly saw what 
happened, t 

* It was a Native saddle, sneh as Irregiilar Cavalry used in those 
days, made of felt without a tree. | 

t On one occadon, When I was teUinglthis story to Ii4aeral Sir 
Samuel Browne, V.G., he said that something similar .happened at the 
battle of Sadulapur on December 2, 1848. He (Browne) was Adfnluit 
of his regiment (the 46th Native Infantry|, wlueh was drawn in 
line, with a troop of Horse Artillery, oomm^ded by Major Kintoidde, 
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AH tbat day (the 15th) I had been very hard at work, 
was greatly looking forward to what I hoped would 
be a quiet night, wheO an Aide-de-camp appeared, who 
informed me that the Commander-in-Chief desired my 
presence at the Martiniere. 

On reporting myself to His Excellency, he told me that 
he was not satisfied that a sufiicient reserve of small-arm 
ammunition had been brought with the force, and that the 
only chance of getting more in time was to send back to the 
Alambagh for it that night, adding that he could neither 
afford the time nor 8]mre the troops which would be re- 
quired, were the business of fetching the additional supply 
to be postponed until the following day. Sir Colin then 
asked me if I thought I could find my way Iwick to the'' 
Alambagh in the dark. I answered, ‘ I am sure I can.’ 

I might have hesitated to speak so confidently had I not 
taken the precaution of placing the man who had acted 
as my guide on the 14th in charge of some Afghan 
chuprassies* attached to the Quartermaster-General’s de- 
partment, with strict orders not to lose sight of hitn I 
thought, therefore, I would have him to depend tipoD If 
my own memoiy failed me. The Commander-in-Chief 
impressed very strongly upon me the great neeeeeity 
for caution, and told me I could take what escort I 
thought necessary, but that, whatever happened, I muet be 

on its right dank. Seeing that something nnusnal had oeenned, 
Browne rode up to the troop, and found that one of ^ men had had 
his saddle carried awajr from under him by a small round dioi The 
man, who happened at the moment to be standing up in his sBmiia, 
eseaped with a bruise, as did the horse. 

* A kind of more or less responsible servant or messangar, so 
hnm wearing a ohuf^am, or badge of office. 
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baclt daybreak, as he had signalled to Ontram that tihd 
force would advance on the morrow. Sir Ciolin denied 
that the Ordnance officer, whose fault it was that suffiemnt 
ammunition had not been brought, should go back with 
me and be left at the Alambagh. 

It was then dusk, and there was no time to be lost. Jbi 
the first instance 1 went to my General, and reporting Gie 
orders 1 had received from the Commander-in-Chief, eon> 
suited him about my escort. Hope Grant strongly urged my 
taking with me a troop of the 9th Lancers, as well as some 
Native Cavalry, but for a night trip I thought it would be 
better to employ Natives only. I knew that my one chance 
of success depended on neither being seen nor heard, and 
Native Caralry move more quietly than British, chiefly 
because .their scabbards are of wood, instead of steel. 

I felt, too, that if we came across the enemy, which was not 
improbable, and got scattered. Natives would run less risk, 
and be better able to look after themselves. Ail this I 
explained to the General, but in the kindness of his heart 
he pressed me to take the Lancers, telling me he would feel 
happier about me if 1 had my own countrymen with me ; 
but I stuck to my own opinion, and it was arranged that 1 
was to be accompanied by Younghusband and Hugh Gou$^ 
with their respective squadrons of Native Cavalry'. I took 
leave of my kind and considerate General, and hurried off 
first to warn the two Cavalry officers, then to the Dilkusha 
to tell Lieutenant Tod Brown, in clmrge of the Ordnance 
depot, that his assistant was to go with me, and lastly to 
arrange with the Commissariat o£^Im for camels upmi 
which to bring back the ammunitton.| 

It WM quite dark before 1 got to|the plaee mban my 
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servantB had collected, and where I expected to find my 
guide. What was my horror to hear that he had dis- 
appeared! He had made his escape in the confusion 
oQj^sequent on the enemy’s attacks the previous after- 
noon. What was to be done now? I was in despair — 
hnd became more and more doubtful of my ability to find 
the Alambagh in the dark. By daylight, and with the aid 
of a compass, which 1 ahvays carried about me, I should 
have had little difficulty, even though the country we had 
to get over was intersected by ravines and watercourses, 
not to speak of the uncompromising near the Jalalabad 
fort. However, go I must. I could not possibly tell the 
Commander-in-Chief that I was unable to carry out a duty 
for which he had selected me — there was nothing for it 
but to trust to my own recollection of the route jind hope 
for the best. 

Everything haring been put in train, 1 returned to the 
Artillery bivouac, managed a hasty dinner, mounted a fresh 
horse, and, about 9 p.m., started off, accompanied by 
Younghusband, Hugh Gough, the unlucky Ordnance officer, 
two squadrons of Cav'aliy, and 150 camels. 

We got on well enough until we reached the broken 
ground near the present Native Cavalry lines, when we lost 
the road, or rather track, for road there was none. We 
could see nothing but the lights of the enemy's piquets at 
an uncomfortably short distance to our right. 1 struck a 
match, and made out from the compass the right direction ; 
but that did not help us to clear the ravine^, which, in 
our efforts to turn or get through ^em, made our way 
appear interminable. At length we found onrselvei upon 
open ground ; but, alas ! havipg edged off too pmeh ioi[iar 
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right we were in close proximity to the enemy’s piquets, 
and could distinctly hear their voices. We halted to 
collect the long string of camels', and as soon as they were 
got in order started off again. I led the way, every few 
minutes striking a light to see how the eompaw was point- 
ing, and to take an anxious look at my watch, for 1 was 
beginning to fear 1 should not be able to accompUah my 
task by the given time. Our pace was necessarily slow, 
and our halts frequent, for the little party had to be 
carefully kept together. 

At last the Jalalabad fort was reached and passed. 1 
then told Hugh Gough, whose squadron was in front, that 
we had better halt, for we could not be far from the 
Alambagh, and 1 was afraid that if we approached in a 
body we should be fired upon, in which case the camel- 
drivers would assuredly run away, there would be a 
stampede amongst the camels, and we might find it- 
difficuli to make ourselues known. 1 decided it would 
be best for me to go on alone, and arranged with 
Gough that he should remain where he was until 1 
returned. 

The Alambagh proved to be farther off than 1 calculated,, 
and I was beginning to fear I had lost my way, when 
sit at once a gtpat wall loomed in front of me, and 1 
could just make out the figure of the sentry pacing up 
and down. I hailed him, and ordered him to ask tho 
sergeant of the guard to summon , the officer on duty. 
When the latter appeared, 1 expiainid to him my object 
in coming, and begged him to li^ve the ammunitioii 
boxes ready for lading by the ^e 1 returned witii 
the camels. 1 then rode back |> where 1 had Mi 
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Gough, and the whole procession proceeded to the Alam* 
bagh. 

Already half the night was gone ; but beyond the time 
required for loading the camels there was no delay; |he 
utmost assistance was afforded us, and ere long we started 
on our return journey. 

Day had dawned before we came in sight of the Dilkusha, 
and by the time I had made the ammunition over to the 
Ordnance officer it was broad daylight. As I rode up to 
the Martiniere I could see old Sir Colin, only partially 
dressed, standing on the steps in evident anxiety at my 
non-arrival. 

He was delighted when at last I appeared, expressed 
himself very pleased to see me, and, having made many 
kind and complimentary remarks as to the success of 
the little expedition, he told me to go off and get some- 
thing to eat as quickly as possible, for we were to start 
directly the men had breakfasted. That was a very happy 
moment for me, feeling that 1 had earned my Chief’s 
approbation and justified his selection of me. 1 went off 
to the Artillery camp, and refreshed the inner man with a 
steak cut off a gun bullock which had been killed by a 
round shot on the 14th. 

At 8 a.m. the troops moved off. I was ordered to go 
with the advance guard.* Hope’s and Bussell’s brigades 
came next, with Travers’s Heavy battory. Peel’s Naval 
Brigade, and Middleton’s Field battery. 

Greathed’s brigade (except the 8th Foot left at thf 
Dilkusha), with Bourchier’s bat^ry, remained to guard our 

* It oon^ted of Blunt's troop of Horse Artillery, the wing o&ths 
68rd Foot, and Oou^’s squadron of Hodson’s Horse. ' r 
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left flank until mid*day, whan it was ordered to follow 
the column and form ita rear guard* 

The offer of a Native who volunteered to guide us wa« 
accepted, and Kir Colin, who rode just behind the advance 
guard, had Kavanagh with him, whose local knowledgi^ 
proved very valuable* 

The enemy had been so completely taken in by the 
previous day's reconnaissance that they had not the 
slightest suspicion we should advance from our right, the 
result being that we were allowed to cross the canal with- 
out opiKtsition.* We kept close along the river Imnk, our 
left l>eing partiall5’ concealed by the high grass* Alsjut 
a mile l>eyon<l the canal we turned sharp to the left, and 
passed through the narrow street of a small village, 
coming imme<liately under fire from some houses on our 
right, and from the top of a high wall alK>ve and beyond 
them, which turned out to be the north-east corner of the 
Kikandarbagh. 

The greatest confusion ensued, and for a time there 


♦ We hud not, however, gone ftu*, when a body of rebel Infantry, 
about 2,000 strong, managing to eliule Greatiied'e brigade, crossed 
the canal, and, creeping quietly up, mailed the Martini^re. Sir Colin 
bad left Llentenaiit ratrick Stewart, an unusually promising ofUcer 
of tlie Bengal KngiUeei^, on the top of the Marlini^re to keep 
Outrain informed of our movements by means of the semaphore, 
and while Stewart was sending a message he and Watson (who was 
with him) observed the enemy close up to the budding. They flew 
down the staircase, jumpe<l on their horses, and, ioining Watsmi^s 
scjitadrcm and the two Madras Native Horse AlftiUcry guns, rode to the 
City side of the Martini^re to try and cut off ^ enemy, wbd^ fliidlng 
no one inside the building, and seeing theh li|p of retreat tfai!ii|itmied, 
made the best of their way back to the city. Sireral were kUled by the 
Horse Artillery, which opened upon them with fgrape, and by Wats^’a 
mimr9, I 


VOh. I. 


il 
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was a complete block. The Ca\-alry in advance were 
checked hj a fierce fire inured directly on them from 
the front ; they were powerless, and the only thing for 
them to do was to force their way back, down the confined 
lane we had just passed np, which b 3 ' this time was 
crammed with Infantry and Artillerj’, making ‘confusion 
worse confounded.’ As soon as the Cavalry had cleared 
out, the 53rd lined the bank which ran along the side of 
the lane nearest the Sikandarbagh, and by their fii'e caused 
all those of the rel)els who had collected outside the walls 
to retire within the enclosure. This opened a road for 
Blunt, who, leading his guns up the bank with a splendid 
courage, unlimbered and oiwned fire within sixty \'urdK 
of the building. 

Blunt found himself under a Jiejivj' fire from three 
different directions — on the right from the Sikandarbagh; 
on the left and left front from the Imrracks, some hats (not 
twenty jards off), and a serai ; and in front from the 
mess-house, Kaisarliagh, and other buildings. In these 
three directions he pointed his guns, rejptrdless of deadh* 
fire, especially from the huts on the left. 

It would, however, have been impossible for the advance 
guard to have held its ground much longer, so it was with 
a feeling of the utmost relief that I beheld Hope’s bri^de 
coming up the lane to our assistance. A company of th® ^ 
58rd, in the most brilliant manner, forced the enemy 
from the position they held on our left front, and tike 
Highlanders, without a moment’s hesitation, op, to 

the huts— the point, as I h*ve already said, ffom 
the heaviest fire proceeded ; they tore off the roofi^ 
leaping into the houses, drove the enemy before them |jg|t ' 
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through the serai and up to the barracks, which thejr 
seized, and for the remainder of 'the operations these 
barracks were held by the 98rd. 

This action on the part of the Highlanders was as 
serviceable as it was heroic, for it silenced the fire most 
destructive to the attacking force; but for all that, our 
position was extremely critical, and Sir Colin, per- 
ceiving the danger, at once decided that no further 
move could be attempteil until we had gained possession 
of the Sikandarbagh. It was, indeed, a formidable-look- 
ing place to attack, about 130 yards square, snrronnded 
by a thick brick wall twenty feet high, carefully loop- 
holed, and flanked at the comers by circular bastions. 
There was only one entrance, a gateway on the south 
side, protected by a traverse of earth and masonry, over 
which was a double-storied guard-room. Close to the 
north side o! the enclosure was a pavilion with a flat 
roof prepared for musketry, and from the whole place 
an incessant fire was being kept up. 

Sir Colin, in order to get a better view of the position, 
and thus be able to decide in what direction the attack 
could most advantageously be made, rode np the bank and 
placed himself close to one of Blunt’s guns. Mansfield and 
Hope Grant were on either side, and Angustas Anson and 1 
were directly behind, when I heard the Commander-in- 
Chief exclaim, ‘ I am hit.’ Luckily it was only by a spent 
bullet, which had passed through a gufiner (killing him <m 
the spot) before it struck Sir Colin on |he thigh, oaqmng a 
severe contusion, but nothing more. ^ was a moment of 
acute anxiety until it was ascertained tl|st no |^t damage 
had been done. 
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By this time one of Travers’s guns and a howitzer, which 
\sfith considerable difficulty had been dragged up the 
bank, opened fire on the point selected by Sir Colin for 
the breach — ^the south-east comer of the wall surrounding 
the Sikandarbagh.* Instantly Hardy (Captain of the 
Iwittery) was killed and the senior Subaltern wounded; 
Blunt’s charger was shot, and of the few men under his 
command 14 Europeans and 6 Oun Lascars were killed 
or wounded ; 20 of the troop-horses were also knocked 
over.t 

While the heavy gmis were at work on the breach, 
Adrian Hope, with the SSrd, cleareti off a body of the 
enemy who had collected on our left front, and con- 
nected the barracks with the main attack by a line of 
skirmishers. 

In less than half an hour an opening three feet square 
and three feet from the ground had been made in the wall. 

* This wall has long since been built up, and the whole place h m 
overgrown with jungle that it was with difficulty I could trace the 
acto^ site of the breach when T last visited jLudiinow in 1808. 

t Bhmt's troop, when it left UmbaUa in May, 1S57» consisted of 08 
Europeans and 20 Native (iun Laseatis. It sneered ee severely 
Delhi that only live guns could be manned when h rnandied from 
there in September, and after the hght at Agra its total loss amoyilited 
to 12 killed and 25 wounded. Four guns could then with difflcuity he 
manned. When Blunt left the troop in January, 1B5S, to take eom* 
uiand of Bourchier's FieM Batteiy, 60 Oftt of ^ 118 men with wiumi 
he had commenced the eampcdgn had been killed or wNnindedl *I%e 
troop would have been unstr^i^Bablet liad men not vohmieered fm* it 
from other corps, and drivers been posted to it from the Boyal 
Artillery . At the eomtmncmmrd of the Mutiiky Blunt was a suhallecm 
find in ten inonths he found himself a Lieutenant-Ccdonel and a CJB# 
Quick promotkm and great rewards indeed, but nothing Iciors thiiil Jm 
richly deserved ; for seldom, if ever, lias a battery and its 
had a grander record to show. t 
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It would have been better had it been larger, but time 
was precious; Sir Colin would not wait, and ordered 
the assault to begin. The Infantry had bean lying down, 
under such slight cover as was available, impatimitly 
waiting for this order. The moment it reached them, np 
they sprang with one accord, and with one voice uttered 
a shout which must have fore-shadowed d^eat to 
the defenders of the Sikandarbagh. The 93rd under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ewart, and the 4th Punjab Infantry 
under Lieutenant Paul, led the way, closely followed by 
the 68rd under Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon* of the 98rd 
Highlanders, and one of the battalions of Detachments 
under Major linger Bamston. 

It was a magnificent sight, a sight never to be forgotten 
— that glorious struggle to l>e the first to enter the deadly 
breach, the prise to the winner of the race being certain 
death ! Highlanders and Hikhs, Pimjahi Mahomedans, 
Dograat and Pathans, all vied with each other in the 
generous comptitition. * 

^ Captiiin Walton was the senior officer of the regiment present, anil 
took a conspicuous part in leading it, but as in Bir Colin Campbeirs 
opinion he was too junior to be in command, lieutenant Colonel 
Oordon was appointed as a temporal^' measure. 

t The word * Dogra ' was originallj applied to the Bajput clans in 
the hills and submontane tracts to the north of tile Kavi. In later 
years it included Mil Bajputs south of thi^ Bavi, and in mifitary 
parlance all these Bajputs who enlisted in our ranks came to be called 
Dograa* 

I In consequence of the behaviour of the Fufljitb Infantry on 
this occasion, and in other engagements in wll|bh they served irith the 
9Srd Highlanders, the officers and men of thefatter corps loelc a great 
liking to tile former rei^meni, and some yiii§i after tiie Mutiny two 
officers of the 9drd, who were candidates for |^e Staff Corpsi epecMy 
applied to be posted to the Hb Puniah In^mli^. 
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A Highlander was the first to reach the goal, and was 
shot dead as he jumped into the enclosure ; a man of the 
4th Punjab Infantry came next, and met the same fate. 
Then followed Lieutenant Cooper, of the 93rd, and imme- 
diately behind him his Colonel (Ewart), Captain Lnmsden, 
of the 80th Bengal Infantry,* and a number of Sikhs and 
Highlanders as fast as they could scramble through the 
opening. A drummer-boy of the 93rd must have been one 
of the first to pass that grim boundary between life and 
death, for when I got in I found him just inside the 
breach, lying on his back quite dead — a pretty, innocent- 
looking, fair-haired lad, not more than fourteen years 
of age. 

The crush now became so gi-eat in the men's eagerness 
to get through the opening and join the conflict within, that 
a regular block was the conse<iuencq, which every minute 
t)ecame more hopeless. One party made for the gateway 
and another for a barred window t close by, determined to 
force an entrance by them. The traverse having been 
rushed by the 4th Punjab Infantry gallmitly led by a 
Dogra Subadar,^ a Punjabi Hahamedan of this dis- 
tinguished corps behaved with the most eonspicuous 
bravery. The enemy, having l)een driven out of the 
earthwork, made for the gatev»y, the heavy doors of 
which were in the act of being closed, when ^ Mahome* 
dan (Mukarrab Khan by name) pushed his left arm, on 
which he carried a shield, between them, thus }n*eventing 

* Attached m Interpreter to thS 98rd Highkndeni. 
t It 'WM here Gapfaun 'Walton, of the fiSrd, waa severely woondpC/ ■ 
I Sabadar Qofcal Sing was mentioned by tihe Couunaader-iii4Ihhd 
in despatches for his conduct on ^is oecadon. 
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their being shut ; on his hand being badly wounded by h 
sword-cut, he drew it out, instantly thrusting in the other 
arm, when the right hand was all but severed from the 
wrist.**^ But he gained his object — the dome e<mld n(rt be 
closed, and were soon forced open altogdher, upon which 
the 4th Punjab Infantry, the 53rd, 98rd, and some of the 
Detachments, swarmed in. 

This devoted action of Mukarrab Khan I myself witnessed, 
for, with Augustus Anson, 1 got in immediately behind the 
storming party. As we reached the gateway, Anson was 
knocked off his horse by a bullet, which grazed the base of 
the skull just behind the right ear, and stunned him for a 
moment — the next, he was up and mounted again, but was 
hardly in the saddle when his horse was shot dead. 

The scene that ensued requires the pen of a Zola to 
depict. The rebels, never dreaming that we should stop to 
attack such a formidable position, had collected in the 
Sikandarbagh to the number of upwards of 2,000, with the 
intention of falling upon our right dank so soon as we 
should become entangled amongst the streets and houses of 
the Hazratgauj.t They were now completely caught in 
a trap, the only outlets being by the gateway and the 
breach, through which our troops continued to pour. There 
could therefore be no thought of escape, and they fought 
with the desperation of men without hope of mercy, and 

♦ For this aujt of heroion Mukarrab Khan was given the Order of 
Merit, the Indian equivalent to the Yictorii^ Cross, but caivying witik 
it an increase of pay. At the end of the tampaiga Mukanrab Khaa 
left the service, but when his old Coniman4|bg officer, Coimel WQde, 
went to the Umbeyla expedition in 1808, 3|akarrab Khan turned np 
and uudsted on serving with him as an ordei|ty. 

t One of the principal dunroughfares of l^acknow. 
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deteriained to sell their lives as dearly as they could. 
Inch by inch they were forced back to the imvilion, and 
into the space between it and the north wall, where they 
were all shot or bayoneted. There they la}"^ in a heap as 
high as my head, a hea\ing, surging mass of dead and 
dying inextricably entangled. It was a sickening sight, 
one of those which even in the excitement of battle and 
the flush of victory make one feel strongly what a horrible 
side there is to war. The wretched wounded men could not 
get clear of their dead commdes. however great their 
straggles, and those near the top of this ghastly pile of 
writhing humanity vented their rage and disappointment 
on every’ British officer who approached by showering upon 
him abuse of the grossest descri[)tion. 

The firing and fighting did not cease altogether for some 
time after the main l)ody of the rebel? were destroyed. A 
few got up into the guard-room above the gateway, and 
tried to barricade themselves in ; others sought shelter in 
the bastions, but none escaped tho vengeance of the 
soldiers. There were some deadly combats between the 
mutinous sepoys and the Hikhs. Eventually idl tbe rebels 
were killed, save three or four who dropped over the wall 
on the city side. It is to Ire hoped they lived to tell 
the tale of the dauntless courage which carried everything 
before it. 

Considering the tremendous odds which those who first 
entered through the breach were exposed to, and the 
desperate nature of the fighting, our losses were astonilh- 
ingly small. The 98rd had 2 officers and 28 men (including 
the Sergeant-Major) killed, and 7 officers and . 61 . men 
wounded. , f 
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The 4fch Punjab Infantry went into action with four 
British oflficers, of whom two were killed and one was 
severely wounded. Sixty-nine of the Native officers and 
men were also killed or wounded.* 

* Lieutenant Paul, the Commandant, wan killed. Lieutenanl Old- 
field mortally, and Lieutenant McQueen severely, woimded. Lieu* 
tenant Willoughby, who brought the regiment out of aetion, was quite 
a lad, and was killed at Buhiya the following April. Both he and 
McQiuwn were recommended for the V.C. for their gallantry on tins 
occasion. Aft€?r the fight was over, one of the Native officers, bemoaning 
the loss of the British officers, aske^l me who would be sent to replai^e 
then I . He added: * SahifK ham log larai men bah at tez hain furngm 
jmig ka bundohmt nakin jante ’ (‘ Hir, wc can fight well, but we do 
not uttdei*stand military arrangements’). What the old soldier in* 
tended to convey to me was his sense of the inability of hiinself and 
his eonmides to do ^vitliout the leadershi]) and general management of 
the BHtish officers. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The operation wliich 1 have tried to describe in the last 
chapter was not completed until well on in tlie afternoon, 
when the movement towards the Residency was at once pro- 
ceeded with. To the left as we advanced the ground was 
fairly open (with the exception of (inite a small village) for 
about 1,100 yards in the direction of the British Infantry 
mess-house. To the right also, for about 300 yards, there 
was a clear space, then a belt of jungle intersected by huts 
and small gardens extending for about 400 yards further, 
as far as the Shah Najaf,* a handsome white-domed tomb, 
surrounded by a court-yard, and miclosed by high 
masonry loop-holed walls ; and beyond the Shah Kajaf rose 
the Kadam Rasul, t another tomb standing on a sUght 
eminence. 

But little opposition was experienced from the village, 
which was carried by the Infantry, while the Artillery v&re 

* Shah Najaf is the tomb of jpihaei-ad-din Haidar, first King of 
Ondh, built by himself. It derives its name Najaf, the hiU on 
which is built the tomb of Ali, the son-in-law of M^mned, and of 
which tomb this is said to be a copy. 

t The Kadam Baeul, or Prophet’s footprint, a Hahomedan place' of 
worship, which contained a stone bearing the impress of the ioat of the 
Prophet, brought from Arabia by a pilgrim. During the Mutiny the 
holy stone was carried off. , * 
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brought up to open fire on the Hhah Najaf and Kadaxn 
Basal. The latter was soon occupied bj the 2nd Punjab 
Infantry, belonging to Greathed’s brigade, which had by 
this time joined the main body ; but the Shah Najaf proved 
a harder nut to crack. This building was almost concealed 
by dense jangle, and its great strength therefore remauied 
unsuspected until we got quite close up to it. 

Bamston’s battalion 0| Betachments advanced in skir- 
mishing order, under cover of our guns. One of the shells 
most unfortunately burst prematurely, wounding Major 
Barnston so severely that he died soon afterwards. Whether 
it was that the men were depressed by the loss of thdr leader, 
or that they were not prepared for the very damaging fire 
which suddenly poured upon them, I know not, but certain 
it is that they wavered, and for a few minutes there was a 
kight panic. The Oommander-in-Chief, with Hope Grant, 
Mansfield, Adrian Hope, and their respective staffs, were 
sitting on their horses anxiously awaiting the result of 
the attack, when all at once it l)ecame apparent that there 
was a retrograde movement on the part of some of the men, 
who were emerging from the belt of jungle and hastening 
towards us. Norman was the first to grasp the situation. 
Putting spurs to his horse, he galloped into their midst, 
and called on them to pull themselves together ; the men 
rallied at once, and advanced into the cover from which 
they had for the moment retreated. I had many oppor- 
tunities for noting Norman’s coolness and presence of mind 
under tire. On this particular ot^sion these qualities 
were most marked, and his action most tim^ir. 

More Infantry were brought up, |tat without avail. The 
enemy evidently were determined to|prevent the capturo Of 
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the Shah Najaf. Fire was now ojmned upon us from a 
heavy gmi on the other side of the Gumti (the first shot 
from which blew up one of the ammunition waggons 
belonging to the Naval Brigade), and all the cannon that 
collected at the Kaisarbagh and mess-house were brought 
to bear upon us. The musketry fire was incessant, and 
Peel’s men suffered so severely that one of his guns could 
not be worked. 

Sir Colin was loginning to got extremely anxious, and 
no wonder — the position was most uncomforttvble, and 
the prosjiect very gloomy. Three hours since the attack 
l)egan ! The day was rapidly drawing to a close, and we 
were no nearer our object; on the contrary, the opijosi- 
tion became every moment stronger, and the fire more 
deadly. A retreat was not to las thought of; indeed, 
our remaining so long stationary had l)een an encourage- 
ment to the enemy, and every one felt that the only chance 
for the little British army fighting against 80,000 d<^})erate 
mutineers, with everv' ad\’antage of ]K>sition and intimate 
knowledge of locality in their favour, was to continue to 
advance at all hazards: ami this our gallant old Chief 
decided to do. Placing himself at the head o| 98rd, be 
explained to the only too eager Highiandem the dangei'oaa 
nature of the service, and called on them to follow him. 
There was no mistaking the response : cheer after cheer 
rmit the air as they listmied to Ae words of the Chief they 
knew BO well, and believed in so thoroughly, assuring him 
of their readiness to follow whithersoever be should 
do whatever he shonld direct. They moved off, |pUow«4 
by Peel’s guns dragged by sailors and some of the M^imi 
Fusiliers, the advance of the pai^ bemg corned by Ifid^- J 
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ton’s Field battery, which dashed to the front and opened 
with grape. 

Almost instantaneously the naiTow path alcmg which we 
were proceeding was choked with wonnded officers and dead 
and straggling horses. It was here that Bir Archibald Aliscm, 
Sir Colin’s Aide-de-camp, Icwt his arm, mid his broths 
(another Aide-de-camp) was wounded. Adrian Hope’s horse 
was shot desid — indeed, very few escaped injury, either to 
themselves or their horses. I was one of the lucky few. 
On reaching the wall of tlie .Shah Najaf enclosure, it was 
found to be twenty feet high, no entrance could be seen, 
and there were no scaling-ladders available, so there was 
nothing for it but to endeavour to breach the massive wall.* 
The 24-poander8 hammered away at it for some time, but 
proved quite unequal to the task : though only a few yards 
off, they made no impression whatever, and it seemed as 
if the attempt to take the position must be abandoned. Peel 
was, therefore, ordered to withdraw his guns under cover 
of some rockets, which were discharged into the enclosure, 
and Hope was directed to retire as soon as he could collect 
the killed and wounded. 

Captain Allgood, Bir Colin’s trusted Assistant Quarter- 
master-General, was the bearer of the order. HeandHqpe, 
after consulting together, determined that before the latter 
obeyed they would try to discover if there did not exist an 
opening in some other part of the walls. Asmsted fay 
a sergeant of the 93rd, they set ihoat their search, and 

‘f ■' ' 

* Lieutenant Salmon, B.N. (now A^tiiural Sir Nowdl Salmon, 
K.O.B.), climbed up a tree overhanging tii|i wall, in cnrder to see what 
WM going on behind it ; he eaeeeeded in ^taining useful informatieii, 
but on bdng peroetved, was fixed at and b^y wounded. He raeeiVed 
the V.C. 
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actually did find a narrow gap, through which they could 
see that the enemy, terrified and thrown into confusion by 
the exploding rockets falling amongst them, were fast 
abandoning the building. The two friends helped each 
o&er through the gap, and, followed by some Highlanders, 
they proceeded across the now deserted enclosure to secure 
the only gateway, which was on the opposite side to that 
which w^e had attacked; and Allgood had the great pleasure 
of announcing to the Commander-in-Chief that there was 
no need to retire, for the formidable position wa.s in our 
possession. 

It was getting dark when at length we occupied the 
Shah Najaf ; some of us got on to the top of the building to 
take a look round. There was just light enough to show us 
a sepoy sauntering unconcernedly up to the gate, evidently 
in happy ignorance of what had happened. He soon dis- 
covered that his comrades were no longer masters of the 
situation, and, letting his musket fall, he made all haste to 
the river, into which he dropped, and swam to the other ude. 

Sir Colin and my General took up their quarters in the 
Shah Najaf, but only nominally, for after a eerateh dinner 
we all joined the troops, who bivouacked where they stood. 

The force was disiMjsed in a semicircle, extending from 
the Shah Najaf to the barracks. The wounded were placed 
in the huts near the Sikandarbagh, where they passed a 
most comfortless night, for when the sun set it rapidly got 
cold, and the hospital arrangements were necessarily on a 
very limited scale. 

By this time I was dead beat, having been foi;. sixty 
hours continually in the saddle, except when 1 lay dpum 
for a short nap on the night df the 14th. ^ ' f ; 
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We were not allowed, however, to have a very long 
night’s rest. Hoars before dawn on the 17th we were 
roused by the beating of drams and ringing of bells (an 
impotent attempt on the part of the rebel leaders to exeite 
the enthusiasm of their followers), which caused the 
troops to prepare for an attack and stand to their arms. 
But the enemy were not in a mood to encounter ns in the 
open, small as our numbers were; they had suffered 
heavily the day before, and they must have begun to 
realize that their strongest positions were inadequate against 
British pluck and determination. 

The mess-house was the next point to be carried, but the 
Cmnmander-in-Chief thought it would be prudent to make 
our left' quite secure in the first instance. The duty of 
occupying the houses and gardens situated between the 
barracks and Banks’s house was entrusted to Brigadier 
Knsseil. Four bungalows,* in which the officers of the 
82nd Foot had lived, were first seized. Bussell then 
pushed on towards Banks’s house, which it was necessary 
to occupy, as it commanded the crossing over the canal, 
by which we communicated with the Dilkusha, and by 
which it was thought that the people rescued from the 
Besidency would have to be brought away. Bussell, avoid- 
ing the main ro&d, advanced under cover of his Artillery, 
and forced the rebels to vacate this imppi^ant position, 
and Banks’s house was held daring the remainder of the 
op^tions by 60 men of the 2nd Punjab Infantry, under 
Lieutenant F. Keen.f | 

* Marked D on the map. 

t Now Major-General Keen, C.B. It w«| an extreln^y xeapopih’le 
chai^ for ao young an officer with eueh a si;uall party, as it was Very 
isolated and exposed to attack. | 
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In the meantime a heavy fire from Peel’s guns had been 
opened on the mess- house — a double-storied building, 
situated on slightly rising ground, surrounded by a ditch 
12 feet broad, and beyond that at some little distance by a 
loop-holed wall. 

Our losses cm the previous day had been very severe, and 
Sir Colin, anxious to spare his men as much as possible, 
decided to batter the place freely with Artillery before 
permitting it to be attacked. Peel’s guns and Longden’s 
mortars were therefore brought to l)ear upon it, and kept up 
a continual fii-e until 3 p.m., when the enemy seemed to 
think they had had enough, their musketry’ fire slackened 
off, and tile Commander-in-Ghief, considering the assault 
might safely be made, gave the order to advance. The 
attacking party was commanded by Brevet-Major Wolseley,* 
of the lK)th Light Infantry, and consisted of a company of 
his own regiment, a piquet of the 5drd Foot under Captain 
Hopkins, and a few men of the 2nd Punjab Infantry under 
Captain Powlett, supported by Barnston’s Detachments, 
under Captain Guise, of the 90th. 

The building and its many outhouses were ourried with a 
rush, and the enemy, who hastily retreated to the Moti 
Mahal,t were followed across the road, whm^e our troo^ 
were stopped by the high wall which enclosed that building. 
Wolseley then sent for some Sappers, who quickly opened 
out a space through which they all passed. The Moti 
Mahal was hotly defended, but without avail, and ere the 
sun set the last position which separated the relkved frooi 
the relieving forces was in onr possession. 

* Now Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseliiy, K.P., 
t CaBed the Feud Falaoe irom die faaded resnoiblsnoe d ses lil 
ite dotuee (rinee deeteoyed) to the curve of a pearl. 
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As the party moved off to attack the mesa-hoiise. Sir 
Colin, who, on his white horse, was interestedly watduB^ 
the proceedings, ordered me to procure a regimental eoknir 
and place it on one of the turrets of the boild^, that 
Outram might be able to judge how far we had advanced. 

1 rode off acco^'dingly to the 2nd Punjab Infantry, stand- 
ing close by, and requested the Commandant, Captain 
Green, to let me have one of his colours. He at once 
complied, and I galloped with it to the mess-house. As 
I entered, I was met by Sir David Baird (one of % 
Colin’s Aides-de-camp), and Captain Hopkins, of the 5Srd 
Foot, by both of whom I was assisted in getting the flag 
with its long staff up the inconveniently narrow stair- 
case, and in planting it on the turret nearest the Kaisw- 
bagh, which was about 850 yards off. No sooner did 
the enemy perceive what we were about, than shot after 
shot was aimed at the colour, and in a very few minutes 
it was knocked over, falling into the ditch below. I ran 
down, picked it up, and again placed it in position, only 
for it to be once more shot down and hurled into the 
ditch, just as Norman and Lennox (who had been sent 
by 8ir Colin to report what was going on in the interior 
of the Eaiserbagh) appeared on the roof. Gnce more I - 
picked up the colour, and found that this time the staff 
had been bjroken in two. Notwithstanding, I managed to 
prop it up a third time on the tdtret, and it was not 
again hit, though the enemy contumed to fire at it fw 
some time. 

Outram, unwilling to risk onnecessiily loss of mezi, did not 
greatly extend his position until he wis sure we were dioee 
at hand, but he was not idle. WhilefSir Colin wm slowly 
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be bad gtedo^y 
In &« ^x«eiam M oar 
3E^|^ lbi^yi t ''h 0i^ HWmottM aee ibe 3^^ flag 
%l%4ai iltt#^ ol iie eDgine-hOQ^ ih% a short <£btance < 
iKgraaid Ihi ^ Mahal, which satisfactory piece of 
laMliiiwase Horman went down to repcart to Sir Colin, who, 
nHh his tpiiM of the Staff, had just arrived. I followed 
3l(H!iQaQ, Mad we two made oar way to the western wall 
of the Pearl Palace raiclosure, ootslde which Outram and 


Hsvekirik were standing together. They had run the 
gaontlet <ff the enemy’s fire in coming from the engine- 
hones ; CoUmel Bobert Napier and two other officers who 
aeecmtpatiied them, having been wounded, bad to be carried 
back. Some ol Leimoz’s Sappers set to work, and soon 
made a hole in the wall* large enough for these two dis- 
tmgaished men to pass tiurough- 
1 had never before m^ either of them. In Afghanistan 
Outram had been a friend <d my father* who had often 
spcdcen to me about him in teem <d the Warmest admira- 
tion, and his eoan^ and ohivabrp Were Irioim and aj^e- 
ciated tiuroo^out India. It was thenioiiw wdfik feelings 
al the most lively interest that t bMieJd tide man, whose 
chmraeto' I so greatly admored. fie was tiiran fifty-four 
years of age, strong and broad-shonldered, in no way 
luroken down by the heavy load of responsibility and 
anxiety be had had to bear/ or tiie hardships he had gtme 
thtooi^. fia^ock, tile hero of a hundred figh^lei ma the 
eontxaty, lo<dmd til, worn and depressed, hut hdg^diiiied 
^ a little when Norman tdld him he Imd beeh«iBple $ 
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Sir Ck>lin waited to receive these two horoes <m the 
ground sloping down from the mess-house, and it was thme 
that the meeting between the three vetottos to<dc place. A 
most impressive and memorable scene was meeliDg, 
which has been well depicted in the historical pietoxe by 
Barker. 

As if to show the rage and disappointment of the enemy 
at this evidence of the success of our operations, every gun 
in the Kaisarbagh was turned upon us, and it was under a 
shower of shot and shell that the interview was held ; it 
did not last long, for it was neither the time nor the place 
to discuss plans for the future. All Sir Colin could tfami 
say was that the troops should be removed outside 
Lucknow as soon as the women and children had been 
brought away, and he expressed his ‘thankfulness that 
the relief of the garrison had been accomplished.’ 

Norman and 1 obtained prnmission to accompany Outram 
and Havelock back to the Besidency. It was intensely 
but painfally interesting to visit this scene of so many 
acts of heroism, and of so much suffering endured with 
unexampled fortitude. We first went to the posts occu- 
pied by Havelock's force in the Chatta Manzil, and 
in other buildings Mfhich have long since disappeared. 
At one of these we stopped to watch the Artillery trying 
to silence the enmny's guns on the opposite side of &e 
river. We talked to the men, who were keen to hear news 
from the outer world and the story q| our advan^ It 
was some little time before we duwoveiel in one of them 
&e Commander of the battery. Captain Wplam Olpherts^** 
for in his soiled and tom summer dothiilg, his face thin, 

* Mow Goiuml Sir WUliom (%lierte, K.C3. 
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and begrimed with smoke, it was difficult to dm* 
ttie offioer from his men, and it was nnder these 
leveling circumstances that I had the honour of making 
the acquaintance of my distinguished brother officer, whose 
audacious courage on the occasion of Havelock s advance 
over the Charbagh bridge had won the admiration of 
everyone in the force, and gained for him the Victoria 
Cross. 

We nejct came to the Bailey-guard ; and as we looked at 
the battered walls and gateway, not an inch without a mark 
from a round shot or bullet, we marvelled that Aitken and 
Loughman could have managed to defend it for nearly five 
months. There was plenty of evidence on all the surroimd- 
ing buildings of the dangerous nature of the service which 
they and their gallant Native comrades had so admirkhly 
performed. Although we were pressed for time, we could 
not resist stopping to speak to some of the Native officers 
and sepoys, whose magnificent loyalty throughout the sii^ 
was one of the most gratifying features of the Mutiny. 

At length we came to the Besidency itself, where we met 
a few old friends and acquaintances, who weleoised us w^ 
the most touching enthusiasm. Mrs. (aftorwards La^) 
IngUs and the Bev. J. P. Harris and his wife I had known 
at Peshawar; there were also Mrs. Fletcher Hayes, ti^e 
widow of the poor fellow whose murder by the men of 
his own escort near Maihpuri 1 have related, and Mm. 
Case, the widow of the brave Major of the 82nd, who 
lost his life at the affair of Qhinhut. Mrs. Inglis showed 
us the tiny room which she and her children had 
with Mrs. Case all through the siege; hutit waftd^lbtd^ 
to get any of them to speak of their miseratie es^perimioesi 
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which were too sad and terrible, and too reoent to be taflee^ 
about, and they natnrally preferred to dwell on tbeh thank' 
fnlness for the relief that had come at last, and to liiiidan to 
our aocoont of what had happened in othor places. 

It was too late then to go round the posirion; that had to 
be left for another day ; indeed, it was quite dark when we 
returned to Head-Quarters, established by our Chief in the 
open, his soldierly instincts prompting him to remain with 
his troops. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Thk night of the 17th passed off quietly. Before day- 
break the next morning the troops were under arms. 
Thousands of the enemy had collected in the Kaisarbagh, 
and for the protection of the mess-house, the Tara Koti, 
about 200 yards to the south-west, was seized and held, as 
from this position a flanking fire could be brought to bear 
upon any enemy advancing from the Kaisarbagh. 

The most difficult part of Sir Colin’s task had yet to 
be accomplished — the bringing away of the women and 
children, and the sick and wounded, from the Residency — 
and the question of how this could best be done was 
one which caused the Commander-in-Chief nnioh anxioas 
thought. Many, amongst whom were Outram and 
Grant, pressed him to attack the Kaisarbagh and paptore 
the city in the first instance ; but 45 offices and 496 men 
out of our small force had been killed or wounded ; Sir 
Colin, therefore, decided that it wonld be to the last degree 
imprudent to attempt such an undertakmg with his 
reduced numbers, and became more than ever dehepniimd 
to confine his operations to the relief of the garrison. 

That the Chief was right there can be no room for 
13ms force was barely strong enough for the service it had to 
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perform. Everj man was on duty ni^t and day ; th«re 
aras no reserve to fall back upon ; and had he listened to 
these proposals, and allowed himself to be drawn into 
complications in the city, it is more than probable that 
those he had come to snccoor would have bean saerifioed. 
The wisdom of his decision was folly proved by sobseqoent 
events, and unreservedly acknowledged by Hope Grant and 
others who at the time differed from him in their ideas of 
the coarse which should be adopted. 

From the Dilkusha to the Besidency was not less than 
five miles ; every yard of the way had to be guarded, and 
the garrison at the former place was so attenuated that it 
had to be reinforced by the withdrawal of part of the 75th 
Foot from the Alambagh. Fortunately this could be done 
without dangerously weakening that post, as it had been 
lately strengthened by the arrival of a small body of troops 
from C'awnpore. 

It had now to be settled whether the evacuation should 
be effected by the route we had ourselves followed, which 
was circuitous and in places difficult for the wheeled vehicles 
necessary for the conveyance of the sick and wounded, and 
the women and children ; or by the way past the barracks 
and Banks's house, which was shorter and had toe advan- 
tage of a metalled road throughout. But unless Bussell, 
whose brigade was in position at tbs barracks, could make 
the latter line secure, it would be top hasardous to adQ|d, 
mid up to the present toe reports innn Bussell had nirt 
been very promising. He had beeo|hard^ pressed on Uto 
17to, and had sent word that he coi^ make no impresaMii 
on the miemy without heavy guns. |Ck>lcmel Kddulph, toe 
Deputy 'Quartermaster -General, ym^ toerslore ordsEsd tp 
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ivooeed to the barracks to ascertain how gtuis could best be 
Sffiit to Bussell’s assistance, and report to the Commander* 
hl'Chief on the whole situation. 1 was told to go with 
him and bring back the required information. 

We found Bussell in a very uncomfortable position, 
ei^sed to a hot fire and closely surrounded by the enemy, 
who were holding the British Infantry hospital and other 
buildings within a few yards of him. 

I remained with Bussell while Biddnlph reconnoitred the 
ground between- the barracks, the canal, and the Sikandar* 
bagh. It was found covered with villages and walled en- 
closures, but he discovered a path secure from the enemy’s 
fire, alqng which he was able to bring to Bussell’s assis- 
tance a 9-pounder gun, a 24-pounder howitzer, and four 
5|^-inch mortars. As the 9-pounder was fired, a round 
shot from one of the enemy's lb-pounders struck the mud 
wall immediately in front of it, scattering great clods of 
earth, which knocked over Bourchier and another officer j 
the round shot then hit Brigadier Bussell, just gmziiig tiie 
back of bis neck, actually cutting his wateh-chais in two, 
and causing partial paralysis of the lower limbs for some 
days. 

Bussell bmng for the time hon de combai, Biddnlph 
asBomed command, and ordered me to return to Head- 
Quarters, report what had ^ppened, and inform Sir 
Colin Biat he intended to attack the hospital and en- 
^avour to drive the enemy out of his inunediato ™wg h- 
bourhood. 

I never saw Biddnlph again. 1 had scarcely delivnad 
my message to ^ Chief when heavy firing was heard fiff p 
the direction of the barracks, and shortly aftertfarda || ; 
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determined attack was made by the rebels on the piquets 
placed between the Sikandarbagh and the barracks, whkb 
was repulsed by Bemmington’s troop of Horse itrllBiary', 
with two companioit of Infantry belonging to tibe S^rd and 
58rd Foot, brought up by the Commander-m-Chief himsdl, 
who expressed to Bemmington his warm approval of Hie 
brilliant manner in which his troop had come into action. 

Sir Colin now received information that Biddulph was 
killed, and that Hale, who succeeded to the command of 
the brigade, had attacked and taken the hospital, but had 
been forced to abandon it, as the thatched roof had been 
set on fire by the shells showered upon it by the enemy, 
who were keeping our troops constantly on the alert. This 
decided Sir Colin to give up the idea of withdrawing the 
relieved garrison by Banks’s house. 

Early on the following morning, the 19th, 1 was sent 
by the Oommander-in-Chief to the Besidency with a note 
for Sir James Outram, containing the information that 
arrangements for the withdrawal were now complete, and 
that conveyances for the women, children, sick, and wounded 
would be sent as soon as they arrived from the Dilkusha. 

When he had read the note Sir James questioned 
me as to the road, and asked me particularly if I had 
noticed the openings made in the walls of houses and 
enclosures, and whether I thought they were larg^ enouj^ 
for the guns, carts, and carriages to get through. I rallied 
that I had not observed them verj^particularly, but I was 
molined to think some of them wereicertainly rather small. 
My answer, to my astonishment, roni|d the ire of a wounded 
officer lying on a couch at the en|l of the room, for he 
inraHif ally asked me whether I had Measured Hie openh^, 
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load on my saying I had not, he added : * You had better 
wait to give your opinion until you know what you are 
talking about ; those openings were made by my orders, 
and I am quite sure they are the necessary size.’ The 
(^cer was no other than Colonel Robert Napier, who, as I 
have already stated, was badly wounded on the 17th. I 
felt myself considerably snubbed, but Sir James kindly 
came to the rescue, and explained that I had merely 
answered his question and had not offered any opinion 
of my own ; Colonel Napier, however, was not to be 
appeased, and I could plainly see that I had incurred 
his displeasure, and that he thought me a very bumptious 
youngster. I do not know whether the Chief of the Staff* 
ever heard of it, but it was some satisfaction to me to find 
afterwards that I was right in my estimation of the size 
of those apertures, some of which had to be enlarged 
before the guns and carriages could pass through. 

By sunset that day the women and children had been 
brought away and collected in the Sikandarbagh. Not a 
very agreeable resting-place, for though the 2,000 dead 
mutineers had been got out of sight, they wmre merely 
slightly covered over in a ditch which they th^selves had 
recently dug outside the north wall to strengthen the 
defences. The survivors of the siege, however, had become 
too inured to horrors of all kinds, and were too thankful 
for their deliverance from the fate which for months had 
constantly threatened them, to be ow-sensitive. 

It was a sad little assemldage; all were more or leak 
broken down and out of health*, while mamy were widows or 
orphims, having left their nearest and devest in 

* Colonel Nspitt wae Cliief of Steff to 8Sf fhitrsaa 
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Besidency banal-ground. Officers and men accorded them 
a respectful welcome, and by their efforts to help them 
showed how deeply they felt for their forlorn condition, 
while our old Chief had a comfortable t^ prepared tor them. 
When night set in, the road having been carefully recon- 
noitred beforehand, the melancholy convoy with its guard of 
soldiers started for the Dilkusha, where it arrived in safety, 
and was warmly received by the officers of the 9th Lancers 
and the rest of the garrison, who did all that circumstances 
would allow to make the ladies and children comfortable. 

Daring the 20th, 21st, and 22nd, everything that was 
worth removing and for which carriage could be provided 
was brought away. Such a miscellaneous collection it was 
— ^jewels and other valuables belonging to the ex-royal 
family, twnnty-five lakhs of treasure, stores of all kinds, in- 
cluding grain, and as many of the 200 guns discovered 
in the palace as were considered likely to be of use. 

The troops were not moved away from the Besidency 
till midnight on the 22nd, and I had several opportunities 
before then of going over the position, to every point of 
which some thrilling story was attached, and of renewing 
acquaintance with many of the garrison whom I had 
known before, j^mongst them was Sam Lawrence, of the 
82nd Foot, a friend of Peshawar days, who, for his gallant 
defence of the Bedan, was awarded the Victoria Cross. 
I was shown Innes’s advanced post, named after McLeod 
Innes,* a talented Engineer officer, who also subsequentity 
gained that coveted reward ; the Oslmpore batt^, whore 
BO many valuable lives had been 8ai|rifioed, and the room 
where Sir Henry Lawrence received his mortal wonnd; 

* Now lieateiuuit-Geiieral MoLlod Innes, V.C. 
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ibttst 1 climbed up to the tower, from which a good 'view ni 
e^y and the poets held by the enemy could be obtained. 
f^^!Ehe more I saw, the more I wondered at what had beoa 
la^ueved by such a mere handful of men against such vast 
llinmbers. It was specially pleasant to me to listen to the 
'imnses bestowed on the officers of my own regiment, of 
whom nine were present when the siege commenced, and 
only ime escaped to the end unwounded, while five were 
killed car died of their injuries. Of the other three, one was 
wounded three different times, and both the others once. 

All were loud, too, in their praises of the Ei^^ineer 
officers. During the latter part of the siege the rebels, 
finding they could not carry the position by assault, tried 
hard to undermine the defences ; but our Engineers were 
ever on the watch, and countermined so successfully that 
they were able to frustrate the enemy’s designs on almost 
every occasion. 

The wonderful manner in which the Hmdustani soldiers 
hdd their ground, notwithstanding that they wow tncea* 
santly taunted by their mutinous comrades for aiding the 
Peringhis against their own people, was also mu(di dilAted 
upon. 

The cMualties during the siege were extrmndly heavy* 
When it commenced on the Ist of duly, the strcegth 
the garriscm was 927 Europeans and 765 Kethres. 01 HmS 
ionner, 1^ were mvilians— ^brs^ and usi^hil, bat untiahied 
to arms; of the latter, 118 wma pmaiaiMes, mmgr el 
wfamn wore old and dsmepit. Up to the accival oi 
Bi^ Bavidoek (a period <d eighty-Wenday^, 9^0 Fnrrfifieilt 
and 188 natives were eithm killed or died wounda^gtf 
disease. Of the noble and unselfish oondaet oi the idlife 
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snd sc^diore’ vivds, eKferjtme spolce in tii« tdig^besl teraoli 
And wifii the warmeet appreeiatkm. They miiared, wMbont 
a mormtir, the most terrible hardehips ; thM^^desoted tiimii* 
selves to the sick and wounded in the hoipilid, and wm 
ever ready to help in any way that was nselal. Two ladte 
were killed, and nine died, daring the siege. 

The contemplati<m of the defence of Lneknow, and the 
realization of the noble qnalitieB it called forth in the 
detonders, cannot but excite in the breast oi every British 
man and woman, as it did in mine, feeling of pride and 
admiration. Bat what impressed me more than even the 
glmioos defence was the foresight and ability of the man 
who made that defence possible. 

TLmry Lawrraiee was, apparently, the only European in 
India who, from the very first, formed tm accurate estimate 
(d the extent of the danger which threatened our role 
in the early part of 18fi7, and who, notwithstanding 
his thorough appreciation of the many good quality of 
Native soldiers, was not mkled into a mistaken belief in the 
ahsolnte loyalty of the Native army. Fourteen years beloce 
Laswrscnee had predicted the Mutiny* and the course it wouM 

« Ct»lpwltaBme#^£NO. Afto: comnwnthig on hebitiBd 
IsMaMM d OovanaiMn* and its disrsgMd 4^ oc&Miy mithwy pni> 
•WOhMW nod ||r«p«ialiaiis, Waay LawraiMe had diowii bow y o ril iil o 
a wat that a bostOo iMurly mi^ Mbw Sand, aod, tt Ihi oat* 
hrank w«n oat ifMdIy n^fraiMd, wbal (||»v» conioqmaSw eoitht 
iHiiiio * ZittI hiiiiMia* }ii IMmL * on ioit an# iiiMi 
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take, and when events shaped themselves as he had fore- 
seen, he gave it as his opinion that the disaffection would 
be general and widespread. But while his intimate know- 
ledge of Native character led him to this conviction, so 
great was hie influence with Natives — perhaps by reason 
of that knowledge — that he was able to delay the actual 
outbreak at Lucknow until his measures for the defence of 
the Eesidency were completed, and he iiersuaded a con- 
riderabie number of sepoys, not only to continue in their 
allegiance, but to share with their Euroi>ean comrades the 
dangers and privations of the siege — a priceless service, for 
without their aid the defence could not have been made. 

In no part of India was there greater need for the ; 
services of a strong, enlightened, and sympathetic Ruler 
and Statesman. Difficult as were the positions in whieh 
many men in authority were placed in 1857, none was 
more difficult than that in which Henry Lawrence found 
himself when he took over the Chief Commissionership 
of Oudh in the spring of that year. His colleagues in the 
administration were at feud with each othm*, and by their 
ignorance of the proper methods of dealing with the people 
they had succeeded in alienating aU classes. 

While Lawrence was engaged in pouring oil on these 
troubled waters, and in earning the gratitude of the people 
by modifying the previous year’s undue assessment, signs 
appeared of the disaffection, which had begun amoi^st the 
troops at Barrackpore, having spread to the cantonments 

at the meet inclement eeason of the year, with the prestige of oar name 
tarnished.’ Going on to suggest that Meerut, UmbaUa, and Agra 
mi^t say that ihey had no troops to spare from their own naossalfles,.' 
or that had no oarriage, ‘ Should we not, then,’.he wrote/ *l£t|iVe 

to steike anew for our Indian Empire ?’ 
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in Ondh. Sir Henry met this new tronble in the same in- 
telligent and conciliatory spirit as that in which he had dealt 
with his civil difficoltieB. He snmmoned to a durbar some 
Native officers who had displayed a very pr(:q[>cu* feeliug of 
loyalty by arresting several fanatics who had tried to 
tamper with the soldiery, and he liberally rewarded ttiem, 
pointing out at the same time in forcible language the 
disgrace to a soldier of being faithless to his salt. But 
while doing everything in his power to keep the Natives 
1(^1, and with a certain amount of success, he did not 
neglect to take every possible precaution. 

When first he heard of the outbreak at Meerut, he tele- 
graphed to the Governor-General advising him to send for 
British tnx^ to China and Ceylon, and to call on the 
Nepalese to assist ; at the same time he applied to Lord 
Canning for, and obtained, the rank of Brigadier-General, 
which gave him military as well as civil control-^a v«ty 
necessary measure, for none of the senior military officers 
in Ondh were men to be relied upon ; indeed, as in so many 
other places, they had to be effaced when the troubles 
began. 

Very early in the day Henry Lawrence commenced his 
preparations for tiie defence of the Besideucy ; he cleared 
the ground of all cover in its immediate vicinity, as far as it 
was possible to do so ; he fortified it, mounted guns, stored 
ammunition, powder, and firewood ; arranged for a proper 
supply of water; collected food, wl^eh proved sufficient, 
not only for the original number of tefugees, bul*ior the 
8,000 additional mouths belonging t4, Outrani and Hate- 
lock’s force ; in fact, he did sverythiig which foretikoughi 
and ingenuity could suggest to ensble| the garrison to hold 

V . ■ 
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out in what ho forosaw would be a loJ^B and deadly 

feaifol odds. There was no fort, as there was at 
A gm , et^pable of sheltering every European in Ondh, and 
shrong enough to defy any number of mutineers, nor 
was there, as at Cawnpore, a well-stocked and strongly- 
fortified magazine to depend upon. But Henry Lawrence 
was not cast down by the difficulties which surrounded 
him; he was fully alive to the danger, but he recog- 
nised that his best, indeed, his only, chance of delaying 
the inevitable rebellion until (as he hoped) assistance 
might arrive, was to show a bold front. 

On the 27 th May Lawrence wrote to Lord Canning 
as follows; ‘Hitherto the country has been kept quiet, and 
we have played the Irregulars against the line regiments ; 
but being constituted of exactly the same material, the 
taint is fast pervading them, and in a few weeks, if not 
days — unless Delhi be in the interim captured — there will 
be but one feeling throughout the snny, a feeling that our 
prestige is gone, and that feeling will lie more dangerous 
than any other. Religion, fear, hatred, one and all have 
their influence ; but there is still a reverence for the 
Company’s ikbdl * — when it is gone we shall have fOw 
friends indeed. The tone and talk of many have greatljr 
altered during the last few days, and we are now aaked, 
almost in terms of insolence, whether Delhi is captuiedl, 
or when it will be. It was only just after the Kabul 
massacre, and when we heeitated to advance through the 
Ehyber, that, in my memory, such a tone ever before 
prevai]ed.’f 

Feeling all this so strongly, it is the more remadkable tMl 


* Freitige,or, nthw, good lodt. f • life of Sir H«a*y tiaWroaSa* 
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M&oxy Lawrence never lost heart, bnt stnagg^ lKtwra3|]r on 
* to preserve the soldiery to th^ duty and the people to 
their allegiance,’ while at the same time he was, as 1 have 
shown, making every conceivable preparation to meet the 
outbreak whenever it should come. 

There is no doubt that Henry Lawrence was a very 
remarkable man ; bis friendly feeling for Natives, and his 
extraordinary insight into their character, together with 
his military training and his varied political experience, 
peculiarly fitted him to l>e at the head of a Gk>vemment 
at such ft crisis.* 

All this, however, is a digression from mj' narrative, to 
which I must now return. 

While the witlidrawal was being effected. Peel’s guns 
distracted the enemy’s attention from the proceedings by 
keeping up a |)erpetual and destructive fire on the Kaisar- 
bagh. thus leading the rebels to believe that our whole 
efforts were directed to taking that place. By the evening 
of the 22nd three large breaches had been made, and the 
enemy naturally expected an assault to take place the next 
Tnoming. But the object of that heavy fire had already 
been accomplished ; the women and children, the sidk 

* In Sir Henry Lawrence's 'Life' two memoranda iqqieor, one 
by Lieutenant (now' Lieutenant - Cfenera!) McLeod Innes, Aeawtant 
Engineer at Lucknow in 1867, the other by Sir Henry Lawreoee 
himself. They arc worthy of pwosal, and will give the reader some in- 
sight into Lawrence's character ; they will sbo exemplify how neceauty 
it 18 for anyone placed in a position of antlliority in India to study tiw 
peouliarities of the people and gdn their confidence by kindness wid 
sympathy, to which they readily respond^ and, above all, to be firm 
and decided in his dealings with them. ffTramees and dedskm are 
qualities which are i^reoiated more than ||l others by Halves ; Aey 
expect them in their Bulera« and without tl|»m no Horopean oan have 
any power over them, or evi| hope to gun iheir leepeet and esteem, 
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and wounded, were all safe in the Dilkusha ; no one was 
left in the Besidency but the garrison, on duty for the 
last time at the posts they had so long and so bravely 
defended, and they were to leave at midnight. 

As the clock struck twelve, in the deepest silence and 
With the utmost caution, the gallant little band evacuated 
the place, and passed down the long line of posts, first 
those held by Outram’s and Havelock’s men, and then those 
occupied by the relieving force, until they reached the 
Martini^re Park. As they moved on, Outram’s and Have- 
lock’s troops fell in behind, and were followed by the 
relieving force, which brought up the rear. The scheme 
for this very delicate movement had been most carefully 
considered beforehand by General Mansfield, the clever 
Chief of the Staff, who cleaidy explained to all concerned 
the parts they had to play, and emphatically impressed 
upon them that success depended on his directions being 
followed to the letter, and on their being carried out without 
the slightest noise or confusion. 

Sir Colin Campbell and Hope Grant, surrounded by their 
respective staffs, watched the movement from a position 
in front of the Sikandarbagh, where a lK)dy of Artillery 
and Infantry were held in readiness for any hmergen^. 
When the time arrived for the advanced piquets to be 
drawn in, the enemy seemed to have become suspicious, for 
they suddenly opened fire with guns and musketry from 
the Eaisarbagh, and for a moment we feared our plans 
had been discovered. Fortunately, one of Peel’s roeket- 
emrts was still in position beyond the Moti Malial, sM 
the celerity with which the officer in charge r^li^< to 
this burst of fire apparently convinced the i^emj wofi^e 
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holding oar ground, for the firing soon ceased, and we 
breathed again. 

Mansfield had taken the precaution to have with him 
an officer from Hale’s brigade, which was on ^e left rear 
of our line of posts, that he might go back and tell his 
Brigadier when the proper time came for the latter to move 
off in concert with the rest of the force; but this officer 
had not, apparently, understood that he would have to 
return in the dark, and when Mansfield directed him to 
carry out the duty for which he had been summoned, 
he replied that he did not think he could find his way. 
Mansfield was very angry, and with reason, for it was 
of supreme importance that the retirement should be 
simultaneous, and turning to me, he said : ‘ You have been 
to Hale’s jtosition ; do j’ou think you could find your way 
there now T I answered : * I think I can.’ Upon which 
he told me to go at once, and ordered the officer belong- 
ing to the brigade to accompany ma I then asked the 
General whether he wished me to retire with Hale’s party 
or return to him. He replied : ‘ Betum to me here, that 1 
may be sure the order has been received.’ 

1 rode off with my companion, and soon found 1 had 
npdertaken to perform a far from easy, and rather 
hazardous, duty. I had only been over the groimd twice — 
g^ing to and returning from the position on the 18th — and 
most of the villages then standing had since been burnt. 
There was no road, but any number of paths, which 
seemed to lead in every direction but ;ihe right one ; at 
last, however, we arrived at our de8iiii|ktion, 1 'delivered 
the order to Colonel Hale, and set opt on my retium 
journey alone. My consternation was £§eat on reaching 
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the Sikandarbagh, where 1 had been ordered to report 
mjself to Mansfield, to find it deserted by the Generals, 
tibeir staffs, and the troops ; not a creature was to be seen. 
I then began to understand what a long time it had taken 
me to carry out the errand upon which 1 had been sent, 
much longer, no doubt, than Mansfield thought possible. I 
could not help feeling that I was not in at all a pleasant 
position, for any moment the enemy might discover the 
force had departed, and come out in pursuit. As it turned 
out, however, happily for me, they remained for some 
hours in blissful ignorance of our successful retirement, 
and, instead of following in our wake, continued to keep up 
a heavy fire on the empty Residency and otlier abandoned 
posts. Turning my horse’s head in the direction I knew 
the troops must have taken, 1 galloiied as fast as he could 
carry me until I overtook the rear guai'd just as it was 
crossing the canal, along the right bank of which the 
greater part of the force had l>een placed in position. 
When I reported myself to Mansfield, he confessed that 
he had forgotten all about me, which someiihat surprised 
me, for 1 had frequently noticed how exactly he remembered 
the particulars of any order he gave, no matter how long a 
time it took to execute it. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Relief of the Lucknow garrison was now accom- 
plished — a grand achievement indeed, of which any 
Commander might well be proud, carried out as it had 
been in every particular as originally planned, thus de- 
monstrating with what care each detail had been thought 
out, and how admirably movement after movement had 
been executed. 

Noveiulier the 23rd was spent in arranging for the march 
to Cawnpore, and in organizing the division which was to be 
left in {losition, under Outram, in and about the Alambagh; 
it was to be strong enough to hold its own, and to keep 
open communication with Head -Quarters. 

My time was chiefly occupied in assisting in the dis- 
tribution of transport, and in carrying out Hope Grant’s 
directions as to the order in which the troops were to 
mai'ch. Bound the Dilkusha the scene of confusion was 
bewildering in the extreme; women, cMIdren, sick and 
wounded men, elephants, camels, bullocks and buUoek- 
earts, grasscutters’ poniw, and d<k)|ies with their^iimam«r- 
able bearers, all crowded together. : To im^rahal Uiese in- 
congruous elements and get them started seemed at first 
to be an almost hopeless task. At|la8t the families 
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got oflf in two bodies, each under a married officer whose 
wife was of the party, and through whom all possible 
arrangements for their comfort were to be made, and 
their place on the line of march, position in camp, etc., 
determined. 

Li the afternoon the force was gratified by the issue 
of a General Order by the Commander-in-Chief thanking 
the troops for the manner in which the verj' difficult 
and harassing service of the Belief had l)een performed. 
Alluding to the withdrawal, he said it was a model of 
discipline and exactitude, the result of which was that 
the rebels were completely thrown off their guard, and the 
retirement had been successfully carried out in the face 
of 50,000 of the enemy along a most inconveniently 
narrow and tortuous lane — the only line of retreat o|)en. 

The following morning Hope Grant’s division marched to 
the Alambagh. On arrival there, our transport was sent 
back for Ontram’s division, which joined us the morning 
after, bringing with it General Havelock’s dead body. He 
had died the previous day — ‘ a martyr to duty,' as tire C!om- 
mander-iU'Chief expressed it in his General Order. The 
brave old soldier, who had served with distinction in 
four campaigns before the Mutiny — ^Bunna, Afghanistan, 
Gwalior, and the Sutlej — was buried inside the Alambagh 
enclosure, respected and honoured by the whole army, 
but more especially by those who had shared in his noble 
efforts to, rescue the Lucknow garrison. 

A wash and change of clothes, in which we wete now 
able to indulge, were much-appreciated luxuries. From thfii 
time we had left the Alambagh every officer and mah 1^ 
been on duty without cessation, and slept, it th{^ | 
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at all, on the spot where the close of day foond them 
fighting. 

It was a rough experience, but, notwithstanding &e 
exposure, hard work, and a minimum of rieep, therp was no 
great sickness amongst the troops. The personal inter^t 
which every man in the force felt in the rescue of his 
countrymen and countrywomen, in addition to the excite- 
ment at ail times inseparable from war, was a stimnlant 
which enabled all ranks to bear up in a marvellous manner 
against long-continued privations and hardships — for body 
and mind are equally affected by will — and there was no 
doubt aWut the will in this instance to endure anything 
that was necessaiy for the 6i)eedy achievement of the object 
in view. Personally, I was in the best of health, and 
though I almotd lived on horseback, I never felt incon- 
venience or fatigue. 

The 25th and 26th were busy days, spent in allotting 
camp ecjuipage and making the necessary arrangements 
for fitting out Outram’s force — 4,000 strong, with 26 guns 
and howitzers and 10 mortars. 

At 11 a.m. on the 27th we started on our return march 
h^wards Cawnpore.* It was a strange procession. Evaty- 

* Our force consisted of the troops which Sir Colin had reviewed on 
the Alamba^h phun on the 11th instant, with the ^oepticm of the 
7Sth Foot, which was transferred to Oirtram’s divisioa. We had. 
however, in th^ place, the survivors of the 82nd Foot, and of the 
KatiVe regiments who had behaved so loyf&y dur^ file siege. These 
latter were formed into one b^tahon, oaU^ the Begimaat id Inicdc- 
now— (the present 10th Bengal lidentry. ^iThe SSnd Foot, whioh was 
not np to full strength (1,067) when thef^nfiny bnAe out, had in 
1B57-88 no less man 610 men killed and liroanded, exdliufive tM liBB 
who med from disease. We had also wifii'i^ and to them was 
so honoured place, ' the remnant of the &tfiifal pepsfiinera W^ 
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thing in the shape of wheeled carriage and laden animals 
had to keep to the road, which was narrow, and for the 
grater part of the way raisetl, for the country at that time 
of the year was partly under water, and jhih were numerous. 
Thus, the column was about twelve miles in length, so that 
the head had almost reached the end of the march before 
the rear could start. Delays were constant and unavoid- 
able, and the time each day's journey occupied, as well 
as the mode of conveyance — country carts innocent of 
springs — must have been most trying to delicate women 
and wounded men. Fortunately there was no rain : bnt 
the sun was still hot in the daytime, causing greater 
sensitiveness to the bitter cold at night. 

My place w’as with the advance guard, as I had to go on 
ahead to mark out the camp and have ramps got ready 
to enable the carts to be taken off the raised roads. Soon 
after leaving the Alambagh we heard the sound of guns 
from the direction of Cawnpore, and when we reached 
Bani bridge (about thirteen miles on, where a small post 
had been established) the officer in command told ns that 
there had been heavy firing all that day and the day before. 

Camp was pitched about two miles further cm late in the 
afternoon ; but my work was not over till midnight, when 

it 

the rear guard arrived, for it took all that time to form up 
the miscellaneous convoy. 

Next morning we made an early start, in order to reach 
our destination, if possible, before dark. Having received 


had alone, of many Umiuands in Oudh, responded to the eall of 
Henry Lawrence to come in to aid tiie cause of those whose sahl^iey 
had eaten.’ — Lecture on the Relief of Lncknow, by Colonel Ml W* 
Norman. ' 
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no information from Cawnpore for more than tmi days, the 
Commander -in -Chief was beginning to feel exhremdly 
anxious, and the firing we had heard the previous dbiy 
had greatly increased his uneasiness, for there seemed It^le 
room for doubt that the Gwalior rebels were making an 
attack on that place. The probability that this would 
happen had been foreseen by Sir Colin, end was one of his 
reasons for determining to limit the operations at Lucknow 
to the withdrawal of the garrison. 

We had not proceeded far, when firing was again heard, 
and by noon all doubt as to its meaning was ended by a 
Native who brought a note marked ‘ Most urgent,’ written 
in Greek character, and addressed to ‘General Sir Colin 
Campbell, or any officer commanding trooijs on the Lucknow 
road * This turned out to be a communication from General 
Windham, who had been placed in command at Cawnpore 
when the Commander-in-Cbief left for Lucknow on the 9th 
of November. It Vas dated two days earlier, and told of 
an attack having ]>een made, that there had been hard 
fighting, and that the troops were sorely pressed ; in con- 
clusion Windham earnestly besought the Chief to come 
to his assistance with the least possible delay. 

Two other lelkers followed in quick succession, the last 
containing the disappointing and disheartening intelligence 
that Windham, with the greater pwt of his troops, had 
been driven into the entrauchment, plainly showing that 
the city and cantonment were im Ihe ^ssessimi of the 
enemy, and suggesting the possiblity of the foidge 
boats having been destroyed. | 

Sir Colin, becoming impatient to l|sm the exact state of 
the case, desired me to ride on as |sBt ks 1 c|uld to the 
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river ; and if I found the bridge broken, to return at once, 
but if it were still in existence to cross over, try and see 
the Gleneral, and bring back all the information 1 could 
obtain. 

I took a couple of sowars with me, and on reaching 
the river I found, under cover of a hastily-constructed tHf- 
ie-jkntt, a guard of British soldiers, mider Lieutenant 
Budgen, of the 82nd Foot, whose delight at seeing me was 
most efiFusively expressed. Ho informed me that the bridge 
was still intact, but that it was unlikely it would long 
remain so, for Windham was surrounded except on the 
river side, and the garrison was ‘ at its last gasp.' ' 

I pushed across and got into the entrenchment, which 
was situated on the river immediately below the bridge of 
boats. The confusion inside was great, and 1 could hardly 
force my way through the mass of men who thronged 
round my horse, eager to learn when help might 1)6 ex- 
pected ; they were evidently demoralized by the ill-success 
which had attended the previous days’ t^emticfns, and 
it was not until I reassured them with the news that the 
Commander-in-Chief was close at band ^at i managed 
to get through the crow'd and deliver my message to the 
General. 

The ‘ hero of the Redan,’ whom I now saw for the first 
time, though the fame of his achievmuent had preceded 
him to India, was a handsome, eheery-looking man ol 
a^ut forty-ei^dit years of age, who appeared, in contrast to 
the excited multitude I had passed, thoroughly and 
collected; and notwithstanding the bitter disappoinhnent^ 
must have been to him to be obliged to give up'the c^rimd 
retire with his wholly inadequate force into the egjtrehrdu:^ i 
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ment, he was not dispirited, and had all his wits ahont 
him. In a few words he told me what had happened, and 
desired me to explain to the Commander-m-Ohief that, 
although the city and cantonment had to be aban^kmed, he 
was still holding the enemy in cheek round the assembly' 
rooms (which were situated outside and to the west front 
of the entrenchment), thus preventing their approaching 
the bridge of boats near enough to injure it. 

I was about to start back to Head-Quarters, when suddenly 
loud cheers broke from the men, caused by the appearance 
in their midst of the C!ommander-in-Chief himself. After I 
had left him. Sir Cohn became every minute more im- 
liatimit and fidgety, and ere long started off after me, 
accompanied by Mansfield and some other staff officers. 
He was recognized by the soldiers, some of whom had 
known him in the Crimea, and they at once surrounded 
him, giving enthusiastic expression to their joy at seeing 
him again. 

The Chief could now judge for himself as to how mattms 
stood, so, as there was plenty of work in camp for me, I 
started back to rejoin my own General. On my way I 
stopped to speak to Budgen, whom 1 foimd in a most dejected 
frame of mind. 'Unfortunately for him, he had used exactly 
the same words in describing the situation at Cawnpore 
to Sir Colin as he had to me, which roused the old Chip’s 
indignation, and he flew at the wrftched man as he was 
sometimes apt to do when greatly; put out, ratjmg hdm 
soundly, and asking him how be|dared to say of 
Majesty’s troops that they were ‘ at l^eir last 

1 found Hope Orant about four| miles from the river 
bank, where t|ie camp was being {^hed. ^ Ciolin dkl 
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hot return MU after dark, when we were told that the 
rest of Windham’s troops had been driven inside the en- 
trenchment, which only confirmed what we had suspected, 
for flames were seen mounting high into the air from the 
direction of the assembly-rooms, which, it now turned out, 
had been set on fire by the enemy — an unfortunate 
occurrence, as in them had been stored the camp equipage, 
kits, clothing, etc., Monging to most of the regiments 
which had crossed the Ganges into Oudh. But what was 
more serious stiU was the fact that the road was now open 
for the rebels’ heavy guns, which might be brought to 
bear upon the bridge of boats at any moment. 

Owing to the length of the march (thirt^'-two or thirty- 
three miles), some of the carts and the heavy guns did not 
arrive till daybreak. Scarcely had the bullocks l)een un- 
yoked, before the guns were ordered on to the river bank, 
where they formed up, and so effectually pUed the enemy 
with shot and shell that the passage of the river was 
rendered comparatively safe for our troops. 

When the men had breakfasted, the order was given to 
cross over. Sir Colin accompanied the column as far as 
the bridge, and then directed Hope Grant, with the Horse 
Artillery and most of the Cavalry, Bourchier’s battery 
and Adrian Hope’s brigade, to move to the south-east d 
the city and take up a position on the open ground’ which 
stretched from the river to the Grand Trunk Boad, with 
the canal between ns and the'enemy. By this arrangement 
communication with Allahabad, which had been temporarily 
interrupted, was restored, a very necessary measure, for 
until the road was made sale, reinforcements, wMch on 
account of the fnucity of tr^sport had to be smit ap'lh 
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small detachments, could not reach ns, nor could the 
families and sick soldiers be sent down oounti^. 

The passage of the huge convoy over the bridge of boats, 
under the protection of Greathed’s brigade, was a mart 
tedious business, occupying thirty hours, from 8 p.m. on 
the 29th. till about 9 p.m. on the 80th, when In|^ 
brought over the roar guard. During its transit the 
enemy fired occasionally on the bridge, and tried to destroy 
it by floating fire-rafts down the river ; fortunately th^ 
did not succeed, and the convoy arrived without accident 
on the ground set apart for it in the rear of our camp. 

For the first three days of December I was chiefly 
employed in reconnoitring with the Native Cavalry the 
country to our left and rear, to make sure that the rebels 
had no intention of attempting to get round that flank, and 
in making arrangements for the despatch of the families, 
the sick, and the wounded, to Allahabad eii route to Calcutta. 
We improvised covers for some of the carts, in which we 
placed the women and children and the worst cases amongst 
the men ; but with all our efforts to render them less unfit 
for the purpose, these carts remained but rough and painful 
conveyances for delicate women and suffering men to 
travdi in. 

We were not left altogether unmolested by the enemy 
during these days. Bound shot kept continually falling in 
our midst, particularly in the neighbourhood of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s tent, the exact position of which must 
have somehow been made known to the rebels, otherwise 
they could not have distinguished it from the, xm% (A the 
camp, as it was an nnpretentiou| hill tent, 8U<di as wag 
then usoj^ by subaltern officers. | 
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Until the women left camp on the night of the drd 
Deoember, we were obliged to act on the defensive, and 
were not able to stop the enemy’s fire completely, though 
we managed to keep it under control by occupying the 
point called Generalganj, and sti'engthening the piquets on 
our right and left flank. On the 4th a second unsuccessful 
attempt was made to destroy the bridge of boats by means 
of fire-rafts, and on the 5th there were several affairs at 
the outposts, all of which ended in the discomfiture of the 
rebels without an 3 ' great loss to ourselves ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ewart of the 9tlrd Highlanders, who lost his arm, 
being the only casualty amongst the oflicers. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 


The time had now arrived to give the Gwalior troops a 
repetition of the lesson taught them at Agra on the 10th 
October. They had hiul it all their own way since then ; 
and having proved too strong for Windham, they mis- 
understood the Commander-in-Chief remaining for so long 
on the defensive, and attributed his infiction to fear of 
tibeir superior prowess. 

Sunday, the 6th December, was one of those glorious 
days in which the Euro|>ean in northern India revels for 
a great part of the winter, clear and cool, with a cloudless 
sky. 1 awoke refreshed after a good night’s rest, and in 
high spirits at the prospect before us of a satisfactory 
day’s work ; for we hoped to drive the enemy from Cawn- 
pore, and to convince those who had witnessed, if not 
taken part in, the horrible brutalities perpetrated there, 
that Englamrs hour had come at last. 

The 42ild Highlanders, a battery of Royal Artillery, and 
detachments of several different tk)rp8, had quite lately 
been added to the force, so that Commander-m^Oliiet 
had now at his disposal about 5,Q0(|lnfantry, 600 Cavaby, 
and S6 guns. The Infantry were di^^ed into four brigade^ 
commanded respectively by Greath^, Adrian Hope, Ing^ 
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and Walpole.*, The Cavalry brigade, consisting of the same 
regiments which had come with us from Delhi, was com- 
manded by Br^dier Little, the Artillery t by Major-General 
Dnpaifi, and the Engineers by Colonel Harness, General 
Windham being placed in charge of the entrenchments. 

Opposed to this force there were 25,000 men, with 40 guns, 
not all disciplined soldiers, but all adepts in the use of 
arms, and accustomed to fighting. They were divided into 
two distinct bodies, one comimed of the Gwalior Contingent, 
the Bani of Jhansi’s followers, and the mutinous regiments 
which had l)een stationed in Bundelkand, Central India, 
and Bajputana, which occupie<l the right of the enemy’s 
position, covering their line of retreat by the Kalpi 
road. The other consisted of the troops — regular and 
irregular — which had attached themselves to the Nana, 
and held the city and the ground which lay betwecm 
it and the Ganges, their line of retreat being along the 
Grand Trunk Boad to Bithur. Tantia Topi was in com- 
mand of the whole force, while the Nana remained with his 
own people on the left flank. 

On the centre and left the enemy were very stnmgly 
posted, and could only be approached through the city and 
by way of the difl&cult broken ground, covMod whh ruined 

houses, stretching along the river bank. 

, , - 

* Oreathed’s brigade oonsistad of the 8th and 64th Foot and 
2nd Punjab Infantry. Acbrian Hope’s brigade oonsistad* of the 
6Srd Foot, 42nd and 98rd Highlanders, and 4th Punjab Infantij. 
IngMs’s brigade consisted of the 2Srd Fusiliers, S2nd and 82nd Foot* 
Walpole’s brigade consisted of the 2nd and 8rd Baitidlotie l^e 
Brigade and a detachment of the 88tb Foot. 

t The Artillery consisted of Reel’s Naval Brigade, Blunt , 
and Bemmington's troops of Horse Artillery, Bourchier^s, Middlett^te^ 
and Smith’s Field batteries, and Longden’s Heavy battery. 
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men irare e^ing tibrair bveekfierts, and tihe 
tents wore being strnek, packed, and sent to the lew^. Sir 
Colin oazeftUly explained his plan of (^iwatiaiu'to theOom> 
nm n d in g officers and the staff ; this plan mis, to soahe a < 
feint on the aoemy’s left and eentre, bat to direet the real 
attack <nt their i%ht, hoping thus to be able to dis^oae 
this portion of Tantia Top’s force, befm'e assistance eonid 
be obtained from any other i«rt of the line. 

With this view Windham was mrdered to open with every 
gnn within the entrenchment at 9 a.m. ; while Gteatiiad, 
supported by Walpole, threatened the enemy’s eentoe. 
iSxactly at the hour named, the roar of Wundham’s ArtQIety 
was heard, followed a few minutes later by the mttie oi 
Greathed’s musketry along the bank of the caml. Mean- 
while, Adrian Hope’s brigade was drawn up in fi g h tfiig 
formation behind the Cavalry stables on our side of the 
Trunk Boad, and Inglis’s brigade behind the racecourse on 
the other side. At eleven o’clock tike order was given to 
advance. The Cavalry and Horse- Artillery moved to t3ie 
le|t with instractiiHis to cross the canal by a bridge about 
two iniles off, and to be ready to fall upon the enemy as 
they retreated along the Ealpi road. Walpole’s brigadb, 
covdbed by Smith’s Fmld battery, crossed the wa pal by a 
brffige immediatdy to the left of Oeneralganj, chared 
tlm canal bank, ttnd, by hugging tim wall (ff the eify, 
effisotually prevented reinforcement! reaching the enemy’s 

^ . ■ I 

JPeel’s and Imrigden’s jhSfsvy Bmnrthknr’s and 

IthddJeton’s Field balderbs, now c^p^eim smaalhHolc-hilttB ^ 
and mounds which the enemy wmwIhfddlDg iK silwi||^ 

OUT iiide <ff tile canal, and agmnst wMdi Adrian Mope’s and 
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TwgKw ’n brigades advanced in parallel lines, covered by the 
4th Punjab Infantry in skirmishii^ order. 

It vnus a sight to be remembered, that advance, as we 
*vriitehed it from our position on horseback, grouped round 
the Cknnmander'in-Ohief. Before ns stretched a fine open 
glassy plain; to the right the dark green of the Bifie 
Brigade battalions revealed where Walpole’s brigade was 
crossing the canal. Nearer to us, the 53rd Foot, and the 
42nd and 93rd Highlanders in their bonnets and kilts, 
marched as on parade, although the enemy’s guns played 
upon them and every now and then a round shot plunged 
through their ranks or ricocheted over their heads ; on they 
went* without apparently being in the least disconcerted, 
and without the slightest confusion. 

As the brick-kilns were neared, the 4th Punjab Infantry, 
supported by the 5Srd Foot, charged the enemy in grand 
style, and drove them across the canal. Here there 
occurred a slif^t check. The rebels, having been rein- 
forced, made a sturd, and bringing guns to bear upon the 
bridge within grape range, they muft hav^ done os great 
damage but for the timely arrival of Peel aadi his aailaiii 
with a heavy gun. This put new life into the afeaokfeig 
party; with a loud cheer they dashed aaroSs tiie Imd^ 
whOe Peel poured round after romrd from hie 24-ponadef 
on the insurg^ts with most salntary effiset. The 
UeoA about and retired with the utmost edwil^, leaving a 
9-poander gun in our possesrion. 

The whole of Hope’s brigade, followed by Inin’s, new 
msived on the soeim and proceeded to wnee the 
hy iie bridge, while others waded through walelV 
Having got to the oBier side, both hriga^ 
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moved rapidly along the Kalpi road. We (thh Commander* 
iH'Chief, Hope Ocant, and their reepective ataflh) aoeo^ 
panied this body of troops for about a mile and ahidf/vrheii 
the rebels* camp came in sight. A few roonds were Sied 
into it, and then it was rushed. 

We were evidently nnexpected visitors ; wounded mesi 
were lying about in all dxreetions, and many sepoys wmce 
surprised calmly cooking their frugal meal of unleavened 
bread. The tents were found to be full of proper^ 
plundered from the city and cantonment of Cawnpore— 
soldiers’ kits, bedding, clothing, and every description 
miscellaneous articles ; but to us the most valuable aequisi* 
tion was a quantity of grain and a large number of fine 
bullocks, of which those best suited for Ordnance purposes 
were kept, and the rest were made over to the Commissariat. 

That portion of the rebel force with which we had been 
migaged was now in full retreat, and Sir Colin wished to 
follow it up at once ; but the Cavalry, and Horse Artillery 
had not arrived, so that considerable delay occurred ; while 
we were waiting the Chief arranged to send Mansfield with 
a small force* round to the north of Cawnpore, and, by thus 
threatmung the road along which the Nana’s troops must 
retreat, compel them to evacuate ^ city. The 28rd Boyal 
Welsh Fusiliers and a detachmmit of tiie 38di Foot were 
to be 1^ to look after the dese|led camp, and Tn g!{iy > 
brigade was to move al<mg the fippi road in suppmrt of 
the Cavalry and Horse Artillmry.| whmre wore Utm 
much-needed and anxiously-expeet^ mounted troops? 
was not like them to be out of the «y when &eir serviceii 

* Itansfidd was gtren the two Bifl« Kd()4« KrttaHiww, tbo 
Loogden’s Bmif, sad Xiddpim^ isSMImy- 
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were required ; but it was now nearly two o’clock, they had 
not appeared, and the days were very short. What to 
be ione? The enemy could not be allowed to carry off 
tiheir guns and escape punishment. Suddenly the old Chief 
announced that he had determined to follow them up himself 
with Bonrehim'*B battery and his own escort. 

What a chase we had! We went at a gallop, only 
pulling up occasionally for the battery to come into action, 

* to clear our front and flanks.’ We came up with a goodly 
irambcnr of stragglers, and captured several guns and carts 
ladan adih ammunition. But we were by this time over* 
taking large bodies of the rebels, and they were becoming 
too numerous for a single battery and a few staff ofllcers to 
oape with. We had outstripped the Commander-in-Chief, 
and Hope Grant decided to halt, hoping that the m issi ng 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery might soon turn up. We 
had not to wait long. In about a quarter of an hour they 
appeared among somp trees to our left, even more put out 
than we were at their not having been to the front at such 
a time. Their guide had made too great a dMonr, but th#' 
aound of our guns showed them his mistake, and they at 
once altered their course and pushed on in the direetion 
ci the firing. Sir Colin had also come up, so off We started, 
again, and never drew rein until we reaehed tins Pan^ 
Naddi, fourteen miles ftom Cawnpose. Thq rout was 
pl^ Finding themselTes pressed, the sepoys smAteied 
over the country, throwing away thdr arms wnd dfsasihig’ 
themedlviaB of timir uniform, that they iptt fitC, 

bafmhes peasants. Nineieeii guns, some of l|i||gQi 
limge eslllwe, were left in our hands. Our vMwp 
partienlaxiy satisfaetory in ^bat 'it wss aelhvnilllltt 
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bat slight loss to oorselves, the easoaMes bdag 2 olBeei* 
and 11 men killed, and 9 officers and 76 mmi ivonnded. 

Hope Grant now desired me to harry hade to GaWit|KWii| 
before it got too dark, and select tilxe groond for flte iu|^t‘8 
bivoaac. As there was some risk in going alone, Jkogostoa 
Anson volunteered to accompany me. We hhd got 
half-way, when we came amoss the dead body bf LkKttehadt 
Salmond, who had been acting Aide-de-camp to my General, 
and mast have got separated from os in the porsoit. Hfo 
throat was out, and he had a severe wound on the foee. 
Soon after we met Inglis’s brigade, 'which, in aeoordaime 
with my instructions, I tamed back. On reaching tike 
Gwalior Contingent camp, we - heard that an attempt had 
been made to recapture it, which had been repulsed by 
the troops left in charge. 

It was dusk by the time we reached the junction of the 
Ea^i and Grand Trunk roads, and we agreed that this 
would be a good place for a bivouac, the dty being about a 
mile in front, and Idansfield’s column less than two miles 
to the left. I marked out the ground, and showed each 
ctnrps as it came up the position it was to occupy. When 
all tins was over I was pretty well tired out and ravenoudy 
hungry ; but food there was none, so 1 had made up my 
mind to lie down, famidted as 1 was. dust thm 1 came 
across some deeping men, who to my |oy turned oat tb be 
IHghton Probyn and the officers d, tito 2nd Punjab Gavahy, 
who were magnanimous enough t^lorgive the dnujd bster* 
rupHon to their slumbers, and to fopply nSe with sosste noldi 
mutton, bread, and a bottle of be#. Never wwl man laiD^ 
grdetul for a meal, and never wa^A meal more thoxoe^lhty 
enjbyed. 1 lay down beside my i^nds and liM soon H# 
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in spite of the bitter cold and being much troubled 
about ray horse ; neither for him nor myself was there a 
teetige of covering to be found. 

, The next morning I was astir by cockcrow. Patrols who 
had been sent forward to ascertain the truth of a rumour 
,%hioh had reached the Gommander-in-Chief the previous 
caning, to the effect that the city had been evacuated, 
returned with confirmation of the report ; but the news in 
other rrapects was far from satisfactor}'. Mansfield’s move- 
ment had caused the enemy to retire, but they had got 
away without loss, and had succeeded in carry ing off all 
their guns; so that only one half of Tantia Topi’s force 
had really been dealt with ; the other half still remained to , 
be disposed of, and to Hope Grant’s great satisfaction and 
my delight, the duty of following them up was entrusted 
to him. 

His orders were to go to Bithur, as it was thought likely 
that the Nana’s troops would retire on that place. But as 
the news was not very reliable, Hope Grant was told to use 
his own discretion, and act according to circumstances. 

For several days I had been trying nnsuccessfully to get 
hold of some Natives upon whom I could rely to being me 
trustworthy information as to the enemy^s movements. It 
is always of the utmost importance that a Quartermaster- 
General on service should have the help of such meJ^, and 
I was now more than ever in need of reliable intelligence. 
In this emergency I applied Ito Captain Brace, the officer 
in charge of the Intelligence 'Bepartinent which had been 
established at Gawnpore for the purpose of tracing the 
whereabouts of those rebels who had taken a prominei^ : 
part in the atrocities. I w^ts at once supplied 
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firat-rste man, Unjor Tiwari name,* wlio from tbal 
moment until I le|t India for England in i^dl, 
rendered me mcMit valuable eerviee. He vraa a Brabmin 
by caste, and belonged to the 1st Native iidszitty. In a 
few words I explained what I required of him, and he 
started at once for Bithur, promuing to meet me the next 
day on the line of march. 

Early on the afternoon of the 8th we marched out of 
Cawnpore, and at sunset Unjor Tiwari, true to his promise, 
made his appearance at the point where tiie road toms off 
to Bithur. He told me that the Nana had slept at that 
place the night before, but hearing of our approach, had 
decamped with all his guns and most of his followers, and 

* Unjor Thnui’s eareer was a very r«narkable one. A aepoy in die 
let Bengal Native Infantry, he was at Banda when the Ifntiny broke 
oot, and during the distnrbaneie at that place he aided a Eoropean 
eledc and hia wife to eaeape, and showed hia dimntereetednees by 
refOBing to take a gold ring, the only reward they had to offer hitn. 
He llien joined Ehivelock's force, and rendered excellent eerviee ae a 
S|iy j Msd although takm prisoner more than once, and on one oeeaeion 
tortured, he never wavraed in his loyalty to ns. Aeoompanying 
Ontram to Lneknow, he voltmteered to cany a letter to Cawnpore, 
and after falling into the hands of the rebels, and being craelly Ul* 
treated by them, he efibeted hie wustpo, and safely deliverod Outnm’e 
message to Sir Colin CanqibelL He then worked for me most fidtii- 
ftdly, {HTO^utog infoimaBon which I could idways thoroug^y rdy 
upon ; and I was mtush gratified when he was rewarded by a gnat «t 
He. 8,000, preeented wi^ a sword of faoneor, and invested willi tito 
Order of Britisb India, with tiie title of ffi|dar Bahadur. I was pro* 
porthwately distreeeed some years later tf find that, owing to mia- 
n^resentatimis of enouies when be was seeing la tiia Ondh lUitaKy 
Police, Unjor Tiwari had been drived of Ids nwarde, and tamiag 
he was paralysed and in want, 1 beg^^ Nej^ to intertol faint* 
•df in the matter, the result being that the llwve oM own waag^ven, s 
y«sritypMiiiionotBe.l,900b>rhis&ts. HeiMalitowiMnllefblni^ 
•ad al fito ogi b he terided smae #itonoe tin tailwagr he sdfS|il) 
had fabnt^ carried to see znewhsnevw I te4«iled fab htodineliio^ , 
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mm now at a ferry scnne milea up the river, tr^^g to get 
aerOBS an4 make his tmy to Ondh. We had come thirteen 
1hili», and had as many more to go before we could get to 
&e Icnry, and as there was nothing to be gained by arriving 
‘'there in the dark, a halt was ordered for rest and refresh- 
ment. At midnight 'we started again, and reached Sheoraj- 
por (three miles from the ferry) at daybreak. Here we 
left our impedimenta, and proceeded 1^ a cross-country 
road. Presently a couple of mounted men belonging to 
the enemy, not perceiving who we were, galloped straight 
into the e«M)rt. On discovering their mistake, they turned 
and tried to escape, but in vain ; one was killed, the other 
captured, and from him we learnt that the rebels were 
mily a short distance ahead. We pushed on, and soon 
came in sight of them and of the river ; crowds were 
collected on the banks, and boats were being hurriedly 
laden, some oi the guns having already been placed on 
board. Our troops were ordered to advance, but the 
ground along the river bank was teeaeherous Bad -tery 
heavy. Notwithstanding, Ihe Artillery managed to stn^;^ 
through, and when the batteries had got to '^Iftun 1^000 
yards of the ferry, the enemy appeared suddeidy to discover 
our presence, and opened upon ns with th^ ArtOlery, Ouf* 
bateertes galloped on, and got considetahly nearer before 
they retomed toe fire; alter a few ronnds the rebcbi 
broke and fied. The ground was so ttulavourable fmr 
pursuit, being full of holes mid gmcksandS) tl»t nearly all 
teeaped, except a few cut up ly toe Cavalry* FiSteed 
guns were captured, with one ringle casualty onr >eide~ 
toe Oeoeral himself — ^who inte hit on the foo^by f 
gr^pe-toot, without, happily, being moehliurt.* ^ . 
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B/opet Grant's meeeasfol laanagwneat d! tibia li^ 
paditibn wmaulerd)!^ enhaneed iibe high cfhiiini ttta 
Commaad6r<m>Ch»9l had alraadj formed d tlhSStf* 
' He waa next ordered to proceed to Bithor and eom^^tota 
the deatroction d that place, whicdt had ham hagmi % 
Havelock in Jnly. We fonnd the palaoe ta good oadm*' 
there was little evidence that it had been visited by em 
avenging force, and in one of the rooms which had been 
occupied by the beacheroua Azimula Khan, 1 came acroaa 
a number of letters, some unopened, and some extrenml^ 
interesting, to which I shall have to refer later on. 

We left Adrian Hope’s brig^e at Bithur to search lor 
treasure reported to have been buried near the palaoe, and 
returned to Cawnp<»re, whwe we remained for about ton 
days, not at all sorry tor the rest. 

During this time d comparative idleness, I went over 
^ ground where the troops under Windham had been 
«^giged iae thi^ days, and heard many commmts on the 
condbd of the operations. All spoke in hi^ terms d 
Widiham’s dash and courage, but as a Commander he 
was generally considered to have failed. 

Windham was without doubt placed in an m^remdy 
diileult position. The relief of the garrison at Lucknow mts 
d such paramount importance that Sir Cdin Gamddd was 
odiged to' ta^with him every avaslade man,* and found 

* Tbs gurisoa left «t Oawnpcoe conaietid of : 

four oompaniee of Sb« Mdi FoSI, 4ld sfioaiD . 

detawbnieine of other xegi^^ 

, Bblom ... ^ ITlMit. 

Total ... |..l ... IS? ‘ . 

imh a haati^ oi^aiiised bollock bsttoy |t four field gum, ntaUMd 
fe(% by Eoio^pSacM sad partly by SiUia 
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it neeeBsaiy to ordoi: Windham to oend all reinforoemffiits 
ftftopr him as soon as they arrived, althon^^ it was recog- 
nized as probable that Tantia Topi, with the large foroe 
then assembled nwr Ealpi, would advance on Cawnpore* 
so soon as the Oommander-in-Chief was committed to his 
difficult undertaking. Windham’s orders were to improve 
the defences of the entrenchment ; to carefully watch the 
movements of the Gwalior army; and to make as much 
display as possible of the troops at his command by 
encamping them in a conspicuous position outside the city; 
but he was not on any account to move out to attack, 
unless compelled to do so in order to prevent the bom- 
bardment of the entrenchment. The safety of this 
entrenchment was of great imix>rtance, for it contained 
a number of guns, quantities of ammunition and other 
warlike stores, and it covered, as already shown, the 
bridge of boats over the Ganges. 

Windham loyally carried oat his inskuettons, but he 
subsequently asked for and obtained leave to detain any 
troops arriving at Cawnpore after the 141l» of Hovember, as 
he did not feel himself strong eiu>a|^, with th# fmroe at 
his disposal, to resist the enemy if attocked. But vrm 
after having received this sanction he twi<Mi deq^tchod ' 
strong reinforcements to Lucknow* thus weakening hjiwHiiidf 
considerably in order to give Su* Colin all p asidWe Wlp, 

Windham eventually had at his dispond about 1,700 
Inlantay and eight guns, the greater part whicli w««^^ 
munmiped as directed, outside the city, elosi to th# 
junction of the Delhi and Kalpi roads, wh0e tapd, 
were posted in mid around the jsntrmiehii^t. Meanvt^, 
Oie rebels were, dowly approaching Cawhpoie' in ilUa^r 

. ' I' 'frE/ 
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me&ts, with the evident intention of sornmnding tiie j^boe. 
On the 17tii two bodies of troops were poshed on to Shall 
and Shirajpor, within fifteen miloB of tiie oify, and a 
little less than that distance from each otiier. Windhun 
thought that if he could mam^e to surisrise mtiimr of tiiese, 
he could prevent the enemy from concentrating, and he 
drew up a scheme for giving effect to this plan, whufii he 
submitted for tiie approval of the Commander-in-Cfiti^. 
No reply came, and after waiting a week he gave up all 
idea of attempting to surprise the detachments, mid deter- 
mined to try and arrest the rebels* advance by attaching 
the main body, still some distance off. Accordingly he 
broke op his camp, and marched six miles along the Eal{» 
road, on the same day that the Gwalior force moved some 
distance nearer to Gawnpore. The next morning, the 25th, 
the (Kiemy advanced to Fandu Noddi, within three miles 
of Windham’s camp. 

Windham now found himself in a very critical position. 
With only 1,SXX) Infantry* and eight light guns, he was 
opposed to Tantia Topi with an army of 25,000 men and 
forty guns. He had to choose whether he would fig^it 
these enormous odds or retire : he decided that to fi|^t 
was the least of the two evils, and he was so for sucees^fol 
that he drove back that portion of the opposing fovea 
immediately in his front, and captured three gum; but 
being unable to press his advanti^ on account of tiia 
{ttucify of men and the total abseiee of Cavalry, ha- luid 

i 

* Tb« force wm oompoaed of file 84fiiPoot, and porfioos of fits 
88ad and 86fii Foot, and Sad BattaUimlBifia Brigade; wifii tmt 
9-poiiiidan, maimed pmfiy by Boyal and magA gmmwB sirilpM!% 
by Kkha; and four 8-pon^eta, maimed bypfolni Native ganusutii 
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perforoe to fall back — a grievoos neoesaity. He was 
lefoirod tib« whde way, insulted and jeered at, by the 
rebel h<ttB6men. The result of the day was to give 
eonfidenoe to tiie wily Mahratta leader ; he pushed on to 
Gawnpore, and attacked Windham with such vehemence 
that by nig^tteU on the 28th the British troops were 
driven inside tiie outrenehment, having bad 815 men killed 
and wounded, and having lost all their baggage and camp 
equipage. 

WintDiam undoubtedly laid himself open to censure. 
His d^ence was that, had he received the Commander>in- 
Ohi^s authority to cany out his plan for surprising the 
rebels, he would certainly have broken up their army, and 
the disaster could not have occurred. But surely when he 
decided that circumstances had so changed since Bir Ck>lin*8 
orders were given as to justify him in disregarding them, 
he should have acted on his own responsibility, and taken 
such steps as appeared to him best, instead <d a|^lying lor 
sanction to a Commander far from the scene of action, aiad 
so entirely ignorant of the ccmditions undm' which the 
application was made, as to render it impoesible for hifo fo 
decide whether such sanction should be given. The maeth 
which Windhun made towards the enemy on the 24th Una 
quite as grave a disobedience of mrders as would have lw«a 
the surprise movement he oontmn^tod on the 17th ; hot 
wink the former |daoed hia| in a most dangerous potitioh, 
and (me frcmi which it was hnpossihieto tiia snaai^ • 
decisive blow, the ktter, if suceessfui, woidd havpdeserlhlh,^ 
and doubtiess would have received, tha hfohost ^ ^ : 





CHAPTER XXVIIL 

OuB stay at Gawnpore was more prol<mged than the 
Coihmander-m<Chie{ intended or wished it to be, bat wuxt 
of tranqtort made it imp(»sible for os to move nntil the 
oarts retamed odiieb had gone to AUidiabad witii the 
women and children and the sick soldiers. We were thos 
delayed until the 28rd December, on which date we com- 
menced oar march towards Fatehgarh. 

At Chobipor, two marches from Gawnpore, where we 
spent Ghrishnas Day, we were joined by the troops who 
hp^ been left behind at Bithar; they had not sacoeeded 
in dmcovering any considerable quantity oi keasore, some 
ulver vessels of various kinds being the only rwalt of tiisir 
laboors. 

The Commander-in-ChiefB object in moving cm Fatdk- 
garh was to restore order throo^^at the Doab and iqpeii 
eommanication betwemi the Ponjahand Bengal. 

A bri^p^ under Brigadier Walptde had bem deq^atched 
(m the IMh, wiBi orders to clearplw eoimtiy tdong |ke 
left bank of the Jmnna up to lAInport, where he 1|Wi 
to be Joined by Brigadier Seat(m|iith % atroM^ eohwna 
from Dddu, ai^ whsxwe tiie nnitol fmee was to advaiep 
on Fatihgarh. 


1 
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We readied GorBahaiganj, where the road tome off to 
^ ^'atdigarh, on the Slst, and here the main body of the army 
halted on New Year’s Day, 1858 ; but information having 
been received that 5,000 rebels imder the Nawab of Fara* 
kabad had partly destroyed the suspension bridge over the 
Kali Naddi, about five miles ahead, and had then gone 
off towards Fatehgarh, Adrian Hope’s brigade was sent 
forwmrd to repair the damage and watch the bridge. 

Early the following morning Sir Colin, with Mansfield 
and the rest of his staff, wmit on to inspect progress, 
leaving orders for the rest of the force to follow later in the 
day. Very soon, however, Hope Grant received an urgent . 
message from the Chief of the Staff, telling him to push on 
the troops with all possible speed, as the enemy had 
returned, and were now in strength on the other side dt 
the EaU Naddi. 

We (Sir Hope and his staff) stalled off wi^ the Horae 
Artillery and Cavalry, and found, on reaching the brid|e, 
that the rebels were occupying the village of 
just across Uie river, and only about SOO yards dS, fr om 
which advantageous position th^ were pcuu^ng a heavy 
on Hope’s brigade. Our piquets on the furfiier sida 0# Ihtf 
stream had been strengthened by a wing of the GSed |!'ec4 
and a wing of the 98rd H%hlandera had bemi fhKied hs 
reserve behind the bridge on the nhurer nde, rest of tibe 
r^ghnent having been desfwtdmd to wi^ a lord . tome dia' 
tsnee down Ae rivmr, while a battery of Field ArtlBeiy had 
been bxought into action in regdy to the enemy’e gwil# 
hnniedlatelycm the arrival the main boify, three of #efi*l;; 

'guns, hndto Van^d^ui, his First liientenant, 'Wnw 
aeroM the hrii^ to the Imrtber side, ^ 
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abater of a oonvonient buildibg, opoied fli» .<m tihe village, 
and cm a toll-bar directly in ite front, about wliidi 
enemy nvmre collected in conaiderable naniberB. Oor 
Infantry now crossed over, followed by the Cataliy iiad 
Horse Artillery — a tedioos operation, aa Hiere had not 
been time to folly repair the bridge, and in one 0aee 
planks had only been laid for half its width, necessitating 
horses being led, and Infantry paesu^ ovmr in seeticms. 
Moreover, the enemy had got the exact range, and several 
casnalties occurred at this spot; one round shot alone 
killed and wounded six men of the 8th Foot. Vaughan 
at last succeeded in silencing the gun which had troubled 
08 most, and preparations were made for an attack on 
the village. While we were watching the proceedings, 
the Interpreter to the Naval Brigade, Henry HamiltAw 
Maxwell, a brother officer of mine who had been standing 
close to me, was very badly wounded in the leg, and botii 
Sir Colin and Sir Hope were hit by spent bullets, luckily, 
without being much hurt. 

There was a feeling throughout the army that Sir Colin 
was inclined to favour Highlanders unduly ; and a nunonr 
got about that the 98rd were to be allowed the honour 
delivering the assault on Khudaganj, which was hi|^ 
resented by the 58rd, and tirey determined that on this oom- 
sum, at any rate, the Highlanda(Si|Bhould not have it aU 
their own way. The 68rd was compel of a rmnarkaUy &ie 
set of feUovw, chiefly Irish, and it wt|B Mansfield's own 
ment ; wishing, therefore, to do an cm comrade a gdbd tozni 
he had placed Major Payn,* one o|the senioc officers^ iti 
comrmiid of the piquets. Payn wa^ ffiae dadiing sob^^. 

* The late ffir 't^niHai^Piya, K.0|i, 
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and a great &Toariie witib the men, who oaleolated <m his 
haqjtdng thmn up if they upset Bir Colin’s little plan. 
Whether what happened was with or without Payn’s permis- 
sion, I cannot say, but we were all waiting near the bridge 
for the attacking party to form, when suddenly the ' advance ’ 
%a8 sounded, then the * double,’ followed by a tremendous * 
ehe», and we saw the 53rd charge the enemy. Sir Colin 
was very angry, but the SSrd could not be brought back, 
and there was nothing for it but to support them. Hope’s 
and Greathed’s troops were instantly pushed on, and the 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery were ordered to mount. 

The ground gradually sloped upwards towards Khuda- 

A' 

ganj, and the regiments moving up to the attack made a 
fine picture. The 98rd followed the impulsive SSrd, whUe 
Greathed’s brigade took a line to the left, and as they 
neared the village the rebels hastily limbered up their 
guns and retired. This was an opportunity for mounted 
troops such as does not often occur; it was instancy 
seized by Hope Grant, who rode to the Cavalry, drawn Dp 
bdtind some sand hills, and gave the word of command, 

' Threes left, trot, march.’ The words had^hsndty left his 
Ups before we had started in pursuit of the ^emy, Ity 
^ time half a mile ahead, the dth Lancers leading the 
my, followed Younghaid)and'B, Goth's, and Urobyn's 
squadrons. Warn within 800 yards of the iugiMves, the 
’^large’ was sounded, anddn a few aee(mds w» were in 
tiieir midst. A regular mSl^ ensued, a nandier d &s 
r^wls wmre killed, and seran guns captured in less than Is f 
BUBtymi&ateiL The Gmeral^ow forined Ihe Oayaiiy infp ^ 
a hmg line, and, placing himsdf at the head of |j|i 0$ 
regonent (the 9th Laneetsh hdlowed np.lheiyipf || 
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rode a liitle to his left with Yoirnghusband’s squadnm, and 
next to him came Tyrrell Boss, the doctor.* As we 
galloped along, Yoanghasband drew my attentio{| witii 
great pride to the admirable manner in adiieh his men kqpt 
their dressing. 

On the line thundered, overtaking groups of the enemy, 
who every now and then turned and fired into us before 
they could be cut down, or knelt to receive us on their 
bayonets before discharging their muskets. The chase 
continued for nearly five miles, until daylight b^ui to 
fail and we appeared to have got to the end of the fugitives, 
when the order was given to wheel to the rij^t and 
form up on the road. Before, however, this movement 
could be carried out, we overtook a batch of mutineers, 
who faced al)out and fired into the squadron at close 
quarters. I saw Younghusband fall, but 1 could not go to 
his assistance, as at that moment one of his towan was in 
dire peril from a sepoy who was attacking him with his fixed 
bayonet, and had I not helped the man and disposed of 
his opponent, he must have been killed. The next moment 
1 descried in the distance two sepoys making off with a 
standard, which I determined must be captured, so I rode 
after the rebels and overtook them, and while wrenching 

* Tyrrell Boas was well known as a ddlful sui^eon, and inuoh 
eetcemed a* a stannefa friend. He had jnat returned from 
and bad that very morning been plao^ medical charge of ^ 
Cavalry Brigade. 'When the order to mounl^aa given. Bom asked liie 
Oeneral whrne he wished him to be, pointiz^out tiiat he woidd not be 
of mtwh use in the rear if there were a pur^t acrom country. 

Grant replied: ‘ Quite ao; 1 have heard tha|^u are agood li^ and 
can nm your sword. lUde on my left, a:^ help to lodk after my 

third aquadron.' This Boss did as w^ as |ny Cavalry officer eould 
^iwve done. I 
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the sfeiff out of the hands of one of them, whom I cut 
down, the other put his musket close to my body and fired ; 
fortmiptely for me it missed fire, and I carried off the 
standard.* 

Tyrrell Ross, attracted by a party of men in the rear of 
the squadron l>ending over the fallen Younghusband, now 
came up, and, to everyone’s greiit grief, pronounced the 
wound to be mortal. From the day that I had annexed 
Y^ounghusband’s i)ony at the siege of Delhi we had l>een ho 
much together, and had become such fast friends, that it 
was a great shock to me to Im told tliat never again would 
my gallant comrade lead the men in whom he took such 
soldierly pride. + 

When the wounded had been attended to, we returned to 
camp, where we found Sir Colin waiting to welcome us, and 
we receive<l quite an ovation from our comrades in the 
Infantiy and Artillery. We must have presented a curious 
spectacle as we rode back, almost every man carrying some 
trophy of the day, for the enemy had abandoned every- 
thing in their flight, and we found the road strewn with 
laden carts and palankina, arms. Native clothings etc. 
Our losses were surprisingly small — only 10 men killed,, 
and 80 men and 2 officers womided. 

♦ For these two acta I was awarded the Victoria Cross* ^ 
t Yotmghusband met with an extraordinary accident during the 
tight at Agra, WhOe pursuing one of the Owalior rehek, he fell with 
\m horse into a disused well, fifty feet deep* and was Icdfewed hy two 
of his men, also moujfted. Hopes were broun^t, and the bodies wiire 
hauled up, when, to the astonishment of everyonef Younghusband waa 
found to be alive, and, beyond being badly hniked, uninjured. He 
had fallen to the bottom in a sitting position, his back reeling againni 
the side of the well, and his 1^ stretched out in front of h™, whlk 
his horse fell standing and across him. He was thus prote^ed from 
the weight of the other two horses and their riders, who were Afi b^Sled. 
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The next daj tiie column marched to Fatehgarh, vhieh 
we found deserted. The rebels had fled so precipitatdj 
tliat they had left the bridge over the Ganges intact, and 
had not attempted to destroy the valuable gun-carriage* 
factory in the fort, which was then placed in the charge 
of Captain H. Legeyt Bruce.* 

We remained a whole month at Fatehgarh, and loud 
were the complaints in camp at the unaccountable delay. 
It was the general opinion that we ought to move into 
Rohilkand, and settle that part of the country before 
returning to Lucknow ; this new was very strongly held 
by Sir Colin Campbell, and those who accused him of 
“ indecision, dilatoriness, and wasting the best of the cold 
weather ” could not have known how little he deserved their 
censure. The truth was, that the Governor-General and the 
Commander -in-Chief were not in accord as to the order in 
which the several military operations should be taken in 
hand ; the latter urged that Rohilkand should be dealt 
with first, and settled before the end of the cold weather ; 
he thought that the troops would then be the better for 
a rest, and that Lucknow could very well wait till the 
following autumn. Lord Canning opined, on the other 
hand (and I entirely agree with him), that, while it was 
most desirable that order should be restored in Rohilkand, 
and indeed throughout the whole of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, the possession of Lucknow was of ' &r greater value.’ 
‘ Every eye,’ Lord Canning wrote, ‘ is upon Oudh as it was 
upon Delhi : Oudh is not only rallying-]riace of tike 
sepoys, the place to which they all ^k, and by the dobtgs 
in which their own. lnopeB and prosi^ts rise or tall ; but it 

* Now ii^or-Oenezal H. L.tBruoe, C.B, 
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represeats a d;7nafltj ; there ie a king of Oudh seeking his 
o'vm." ’ He pointed out that there was an uneasy feeling 
amongst the Chiefs of Native States, who were intently 
watching our attitude with regard to Lucknow, and that 
even in ‘ far-off Burma ’ news from Lucknow was anxiously 
looked for. The Governor-General laid great stress also 
upon the advisability of employing as soon and as close to 
their own country as possible the troops from Nepal which, 
at Bir Hwiry Lawrence’s suggestion, had been applied for 
to, and lent us by, the Nepalese Government. 

The visit of Jung Bahadur (the Prime Minister of 
Nepal) to England a few years before bad opened bis 
eyes to our latent power, and he had been able to convince 
his people that time alone was required for us to recover 
completely from the blow which had been dealt us by 
the Mutiny, and that it was therefore to their advantage 
to side with us. Ijord Canning wisely judged, however, 
that it would be highly imprudent to allow the province 
immediately adjoining Nepal to continue in a state of 
revolt, and he felt that neither Jung Bahadur nor his 
Gurkhas would be satisfied unless they were allowed to 
take an active part in the canq>aign. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Our prolonged stay at Fatehgarh was not aitc^ether 
without advantage. Such a large force being concentrated 
in the neighbourhood secured the safety of the Doab for 
the time being, and as Fatehgarh was equally conveniently 
situated for an advance, either into Rohilkand or upon 
Lucknow, the rel>els were kept in a state of uncertainty as 
to the direction of our next move. 

At length it was decided that Lucknow was to be 
our first objective, and Sir Colin at once ’communicated 
with Outram and Napier as to the best means of 
conducting the siege. Then, leaving Hope Grant to 
tidce the divisiop across the Ganges, the Chief went to 
Allahabad, the temporary Head-Qutu^rs of the supreme 
Government, to discuss the situation with the Governor- 
General. . 

We marched through Cawnpore, and on the 8th February 
reached Unao, where we found ^camped the 7th Hussars, 
a troop of Royal Horse Artillery, the 88th Foot and the 
79th Highlanders. 

Sir Colin on his return from Allahabad on the lOth umue d 
a General Order detailing the regi|aents, st^, imd Coosa 
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manders who were to take part in the ‘ Siege of Lucknow.’* 
Hope Grant, who had been made a Major-General for the 
‘ Belief of Lucknow,' wae appointed to the command of the 
Cavahy dmsion, and I remained with him as D.A.Q.M.G. 

Rumours had been fl3'ing about tliat the Nana was some- 
whei’e in the neighbourhood, but ‘Wolf !’ had been cried so 
often with regard to him, that but little notice was taken of 
the reports, until my faithful spy, UnjurTiwari, brought me 
intelligence that the miscreant really was hiding in a small 
fort about tuentj'-five miles from our camp. Hope Grant 
started off at once, taking with him a compact little force, 
and reached the fort early next morning ( 17 th February), 
just too late to catch the Nana, who, we were told, had ded 
precipitatel}’ before daybreak. We blew up the fort, and for 
the next few daxs moved by sliort marches towards 

'rhe Infantrj portion of tht aniiy was divided into throe dixiKiouH, 
coiuiuaiided lespectncly bv Outram, Lugard, «iiid Walpola. Thi« waif 
e\elii8i%e of Franks’s column, which jtimed at Lucknow and made a 
fourth dhision. ^The Artillt ry wm placed under Archdale Wilson, and 
the Engineers under Robert Napier. Btr Colm^s aelet^tion of Vmn* 
nnuiders caused conndcrablc heari-buniings, ei|>eeial!y muoiigst the 
senior officers who had been sent out from England for the pmrpom of 
being employed in the held. But, the Chief esiplaiiied lo the Puke 
of Cambridge, the selection had been made with the greatest em&f It 
having bmo found that *an officer unexperimeei m war in India 
caimot act for himself ... it is quite Impossible for him to be able 
to weigh the value of intelligence ... he cannot |udge what are ll»e 
resources of the country, and he ia totally unable to make an eiflliiiale 
for himself of the resistaiice the enemy opposed to him is likely to 
offer/ Bir Cohn wound ?jp Ids letter as foUowi ; * I do not winh to 
undervalue the merits of General or other offlaers lately arrived fmm 
England, but merely to indicate to your Royal Hlgbnese the illikiiiliee 
against which they have to contend. What is more, the elile id thitlge 
at present does not permit of trusting mytbiag lo ehtmmp or alliM^ 
new-comers to leam, except under the command of 
‘ Life of Lord Clyde/ * 
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Lucknow, clearing the country as we went of rebels, small 
parties of whom we frequently encountered. On the 28rd 
we reached Mianganj, a small fortified town on the old 
Cawnpore and Lucknow road, where some 2,000 of the 
enemy had ensconced themselves. Our advance guard 
having been fired upon as we approached, the column was 
halted and the baggage placed in safety, while Hope Grant 
reconnoitred the position in order to see where it could 
most advantageously l>e attacked. We fomid the town 
enclosed by a high loop-holed wall with circular bastions at 
the four comers and at regular intervals along the sides, 
the whole l>eing surrounded by a wet ditch, wliile the 
gateways had been strengthened by palisades. Large 
l>odies of tlie enemy’s Cavalry hovered about our recon- 
noitring party, only to retire as we advanced, apparently 
not liking the look of the 7th Hussars and 9th Lancers, 
who fonned the General’s escort. 

After a careful inspection, Hope Grant decided to breach 
the north-west angle of the wall, as from a wood near the 
Infantry could keep down the fire of the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters, and the heavy guns would be in a measure 
protected while the walls were being bombarded. A 
Hulficieutly good breach was made in about two hours, and 
the 5drd Begiuient, having been selected for the honour of 
leading the assault, was told to hold itself in readiness. 
Hops Grant then spoke a few words^ of encouragement to 
the men, and their Colonel (English) replied on their behalf 
that they might be depended upoKto do their duty. The 
signal was given ; the Horse Art^iezy, under Lieutenimt* 
Colonel Frank Turner, gallop^ to i^thin grape range of the 
town, and covered by their fire the ^rd marched on stee4% 
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antil they got within 100 yards of the walls, when, with a 
ringing cheer, they dashed through the water in the ditch and 
watered the breach. Hopkins, the plucky Captain of the light 
company, was the first inside the walls, followed closely by 
Augustus Anson and an adventurous Post-Captain of the 
Royal Navy, who, being unemployed, came to see what ‘ a 
winter’s campaign in India ’ was like.* There was a good 
deal of hand-to-hand fighting, and the enemy lost alnnit 
500 men, those who tried to escape being cut down by 
the Cavalry outside the walls. We took alx)ut the same 
number of prisoners, but as none of these were soldiers, 
and vowed they had been forced to take up arms against 
ns, the Genei'al, as much to their astonishment as to thbir 
delight, ordered them to l)e set free. Our losses were 
small. 

Next day we halted while the walls were l>eing destroyed 
and the place rendered indefensible. As 1 was superin- 
tending the work of destruction, the hmrors of war were 
once more brought very forcibly before me by the appear- 
ance of an infirm old man, who b^og^t me to spare hk 
bouse, saying : ‘ Yesterday I was the liappy lather of five 
sons : three of them lie there ’ (pointing to it group of 
dead bodies) ; ‘ where the other two are, Gofi only knows. 
I am old and a cripple, and if my house is burped there 
is nothing left for me but to die.’ Of course 1 took cam 
that his house and propm^ were left ontouobed. 

On the 26th February we marched to Mcdiau, a pictur- 
esquely situated village on the bank of ttie Sai Niiddi, 
which stream we crossed thb next day and (emeamped on « 

• late Captain 0UvarJon8f,wbopub]iidi6dhi«..eiqwiteMis'aii!ln’ 
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CURIOUS EFFECT OF A MIRAGE 
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fine gmsBj plain, tiiere to remain until it sbonld be time 
to join tbe army before Lucknow. 

While we were halting at this place, Watson and I had 
rather a curious adventure. During a morning’s ride my 
greyhound put up a nilglmi* so close to us -that Watson, 
aiming a blow at him with his sword, gashed his quarter. 
Off he started, and we after him at full speed ; tbe chase 
continued for some miles without our getting much nearer, 
when, all at once, we beheld moving towards us from our 
right front a body of the enemy’s Cavalry. We were in an 
awkward position ; our horses were very nearly dead beat, 
and we could hardly hope to get away if pursued. We 
pulled up, turned round, and trotted back, very quietly at 
first, that our horses might recover their breath before 
the enemy got to closer quarters and we should have to 
ride for our lives. Every now and then we looked back 
to see whether they were gaining upon us, and at last we 
distinctly saw them open out and make as if to charge 
down upon ns. We thought our last horn- was come. We 
bade each other good-bye, agreeing that each must do 
his best to escape, and that neither was to wait for the 
other, when lo ! as suddenly as they had appeared, the 
horsemen vanished, as though the ground had opened and 
swallowed them; there was nothing to be seen but the 
open plain, where a second before there had been a crowd of 
mounted men. We could hard% believe our ey®, <Mf 
comprehend at first that what we had seen tms simply tt 
mirage, but so like reality that t|[tyone most have been 
deceived. Our reU^, on becoming; convinced that we had 
been soared by a phantom enemy| was eonfdderable ; ktl 
* LitonJly ‘ blu« cow, ■ one of die|>ovtne antdopos. 
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th0 apparition Lad the good effect of making us realisse the 
folly of having allowed ourselves to be tempted so far aw^ay 
from our camp witliout escort of any kind in an enemy s 
country > and we determined not to risk it agahu^ 

While we were occupied in clearing the country to the 
north of the Cawniiiore-Lucknow road, the main body of the 
army, with the siege-train, Engineer park, Naval Brigade,! 
ammunition, and stores of all kinds, had graduall}^ l>een 
collecting at Bhantira, to wdiich place we w’ere ordered to 
proceed on the 1st March. We liad a troublesome march 
across countrv, and did not reach the Head-Quarters camp 
until close on midnight. There w’as mucli difficulty in 
getting the guns through the muddy mil las and up the 
steep banks, and but for the assistance of the elephants tlie 
task could hardly have been accomplished. It W’as most 
curious and interesting to see how’ these sagacious creatures 
watched for aiid seized the moment when their help was 
needed to get the guns up the steep inclines ; they waited 
till the horses dragging the gun could do no more and were 
coming to a standstill, when one of them would place bia 
forehead against the muzzle and shove until the gun ww 
safely landed on the top of the bank. 

We started early on the morning of the 2nd for 
Lucknow, Hope Grant taking command of the Camlry 
division for the first time. 

On nearing the Alambagh, we bore to our right past the 


* A few days afUn-wardn, wlien we ware some uiUm froiii the iiceiie 
of our adventure, I wm awakened one morning by the greyb^uiid 
licking my face; she had clevcily found me out in tho^inidat of a 
large crowded camp. 

f Peel had changed his 24*pound6ri for the more poweiful 
pounders belonging to H.M.S. Shamwn, , : 
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Jalalabad fort, where Outram’s Engioeem were busily 
engaged in constructing fascines and gabions for the sl^fe, 
and preparing spars and empty casks for bridging the 
Oomti. As we approached the Mahomedbagh we came 
under the fire of some of the enemy’s guns plaised in a 
grove of trees ; but no sooner had the Artillerj' of our 
advance guard opened fire than the rebels retired, leaving 
a gun in our hands. We moved on to the Dilknsha, which 
we found unoccupied. The park had been greatly dis- 
figured since our last visit, most of the finest trees having 
l)een cut down. 

My General was now placed in charge of the piquets, a 
IKjsition for which he was admirably fitted and in which 
he delighted. He rode well, without fatigue to himself or 
his horse, so that any duty entailing long hours in the 
saddle was particularly congenial to him. 1 invariably 
accom{>anied him in his rounds, and in after-years I often 
felt that I owed Hope Grant a debt of gratitude for the 
practical lessons he gave me in outpost duty. 

Strong piquets with heavy guns were placed in and 
around the Dilkusha, as well as in the Mahomedbagh. 
The main body of the army was encamped to the rear of 
the Dilkusha, its right almost on the Gumti, while its left 
stretched for two miles in the direction of the Alambagh. 
Hope Grant, wishing to be in a convenient [)osition in case 
of an attack, spent the night in tl^e Mahomedbagh piquet, 
and Anson, the D.A.A.G., and I k%t him company. 

On the 8rd some of the troops 1^ at Bhantii’a came into 
camp, and on the 6th General Pwnks arrived. His ^vi- 
sion, together with the Nepalese <|>ntingent, 9,000 stnM^, 
brought the numbers at the Comm|ider-m.(^i^’8 diapoeia. 
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op to nearly 31,000 men, with 164 guns ;* not a man too 
many for the capture of a city twenty miles in circumfer- 
ence, defended by 120,000 armed men, who for three months 
and a half had worked incessantly at strengthening the 
defences, which consisted of three lines, extending length- 
wise from the Charbagh bridge to the Gumti, and in 
depth from the canal to the Kaisarbagh. 

In Napier’s carefully prepared plan, which Su' Colin 
decided to adopt, it was shown that the attack should 
be made on the east, as that side oUered the smallest 
front, it afforded ground for planting our Artillery, which 
the west side did not, and it was the shortest approach to 
the Kaisarbagh, a place to which the rebels attached the 
greatest importance ; more than all, we knew the east side, 
and were little acquainted with the west. Napier further 
recommended that the attack should Ije accompanied by a 
flank movement on the north, with the object of taking 
in reversf) the first and second lines of the enemy’s 
defences.* A division was accordingly sent a<‘.r088 the 


Navfil Brigadi) 


481 

Artillery ... 

. •» 

1,746 

Engineers ... 


866 

Cavalry 

... 

8,169 

Infantry 

... 

i%*m 

Frankses IHmion 


2,880 

Nepalese Contingent 


OjQOO 


ao,m 

t Kaye, in his ‘ History of tlie Indian Dlutigy,* the eredit lor 
originating tbk movement to tfw Comnumderdn-Cliief himself { ■ kwt 
the prmnt Lord Napier of Mi^daU has letters in hit possemon wMtIi 
elearlj prove ^t the idea was bis father’s, and there is a paaisfe fat 
Oeneral Porter’s ‘History of the Boys! Engineers,' v<d, tL, p. 
written after he had read Nailer’s letters to Sir ColiB Campbeli, iWlAcb. 
leaves no room for doubt as to my version iNdng &e oorrtet one. 
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Gumti for this purpose, and the movement, being entir^y 
sttccessful, materially aided in the capinre of the city. 
The passage of the river was effected by means of two 
pontoon bridges made of empty barrels, and thrown 
across the stream a little below the Dilkusha. They were 
completed by midnight on the 5th March, and before 
day broke the troops detailed for this service had crossed 
over. 

Outram, who, since the * Belief of Lucknow,’ had been 
maintaining his high reputation by keeping the enemy in 
check before the Alambagfa, commanded this division, with 
Hope Grant as his second in command. As soon as it was 
light we moved away from the river to be out of reach of 
the Martiniere guns, and after marching for about two 
miles we came in view of the enemy ; the Artillery of the 
advance guard got to within a thousand yards and opened 
fire, ujwn which the rebels broke and fled. The Bays 
pursued them for a short distance, but with very little 
result, the ground being intersected with nullas, and the 
enemy opening upon them with heavy guns, they had to 
retire precipitately, with the loss of their Major, Pmcy 
Smith, whose body, unhappily, had to be abandoned. 

About noon, we encamped close to Chinhut, and Hope 
Grant took special care that day to see the piquets were 
well placed, for the rebels were ixt great numbers, and we 
were surrounded by ravines and w^ed enclosures. It was 
thought by some that he was uhneoessarily anxious and 
careful, for he rode several times <|Nr the ground ; but the 
next morning proved how right h^was to leave nothing |o 
chance. 

While we were at hrealdiMt, infio|ittsMon wt« broail^t ill 
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that the enemy were advancing in force, and dhectly after- 
wards half a dozen round shot were sent into our camp ; 
the troops fell in, the Infantry moved out, and Hope 
Grant took the Horse Artillery and Cavalry to our right 
flank, where the mutineers were collected in considerable 
numbers. In less than an hour we had driven them off, 
but we were not allowed to follow them up, as Outram did 
not wish to get entangled in the suburbs until hea\y guns 
had arrived. The piquets were strengthened and pushed 
forward, affording another opjx)rtiuiity for a useful lesson 
in outpost duty. 

All that day and the next I accompanied my General in 
his reconnaissance of the enemy’s position, as well as of 
the ground near the Gumti, in order to determine where 
the heavy guns could best l)e placed, so as effectually 
to enfilade the enemy’s fixst line of defences along the 
l>ank of the canal. On returning to report progress to 
Outram at mid-day on the 8th, we found Sir Colin Camp- 
bell and Mansfield mth him, arranging tor a joint attack 
the following day ; after their consultation was over, they 
all rode with us to see tlie site Hope Grant had selected 
for the battery. It was a slightly elected piece of ground 
about half a mile north of the Eokrd nulla, fairly con- 
cealed by a bend of the river ; but before it could be made 
use of it was considered necessary to clear the rebels out of 
the position they were occupying between the nulla and 
the iron bridge, the key to which was tiie Gfaakar Kothi^ 
and Outram was directed to attack this point the nest 
morning. . , 

At 2 a.m. on the 9tb thd heavy guns, eficorted 
Ist Bengal Fusiliers, were sent forward to within 
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yards of the enemy. The troops then moved off in two 
parties, that on the right being commanded by Hope 
Grant. We marched along the Fyzabad road, the two 
Rifle Brigade battalions leading the way in skirmishing 
order, with the Cavalry well away to the right. The rebels 
retired as we advanced, and Walpole, commanding one of 
our brigades, by wheeling to his left on reaching the 
opposite bank of the nulla, was enabled to enfilade their 
position. The column was then halted, and I was sent to 
inform Outram as to our progress. 

When I had delivered my message, and was altout to 
'' retum, Outram desired me to stay with him until the 
capture of the Gbakar Kothi (which he was just about to 
attempt) should be accomplished, that I might then 
convey to Hope Grant his orders as to what further action 
would l>e required of him; meanwhile Outram sent a 
messenger to tell my General what he was about to do, 
in view to his co-operating on the right.* 

The Chakar Kothi was attacked and taken, and the 
enemy, apparently having lost heart, fled precipitately. 
One of the Ist Bengal Fusiliers’ colours was placed on the 
top of this three-storied building by Ensign Jervis to show 
the Commander-in-Chief that it was in our possession, and 
that the time had come for him to attack the first line 
of the enemy’s defences. We then continued our advance 

* Outram's division eonsisted ot the 28ni Boyal Welsh Fusiliers, 79th 
Highlanders, 2nd and Srd battalions of tl|i» B^e Brigade, 1st 
Fusilien, 2nd Puidab Intantiy, D'AgOiia^ Bemmington's and Urn- 
kinnon's troops of Horse Artillery, CHib%n'a and Hiddhaon’s 
Batteries, and some Heavy guns, 2nd Xhigoon Guards, Wb 
2nd Purdab Cavalry, and Watson’s and G^dford’a squadiwtii of ^ 
Ist and 5th Punjab Cavalry. 
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to the river, where the parties united, and I rejoined 
Hq?e Grant. 

It was now only 2 p.m., and there was plenty of time to 
place the heavy guns in }>osition before dark. Major 
Lothian Nicholson,* Outram’s Commanding Engineer, was 
superintending this ujteration, when he thought he per- 
ceived tliat the enemy had abandoned tiieir first line, but 
he could not l>e quite sure. It was most necessary to 
ascertain for certain whether this was the case, as the 
Infantry of Hoi)e’a brigade, which had attacked and driven 
the rebels out of the Martiuiere, could lie seen preparing to 
assault the works at the other side of the river. A dis- . 
cussion ensued as to how this knowledge could be obtained, 
and a young subaltern of the Ist Bengal Fusiliers, named 
Butler, t offered to swim across the Gumti, and, if he found 
the enemy had retired, to communicate the fact to Hope’s 
men. This feat was successfully accomplished by the 
plucky young volunteer ; he found the enemy had retired, 
and, on giving the information to Hope, the brigade 
advanced, and before nightfall the whole of the enenty’s 
first line was in our possession — a success which had 
been achieved with but slight loss to us, the chief casu- 
alty daring the day being William Peel, the gallant 
Commander of the Naval Brigade, who had been seri- 
ously wounded while in command of a battery near the 
Dilknsha. 

The next day, the 10th, Outram’s camp was moved close 
up to the Gumti, and batteries were constructed tmai 
which fire could be poured on the mess-housd and th?' 

* The late lieutenoat-OenSrol Sir Lothian Nhholeotii V 

t Now Colonel Thomas Butler, V.C. ' ? 
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Eeisarb&gh. For the protection of these works, and to 
prevent an attack in force being made on the main part 
of the ooionm, Hope Grant kept moving about with the 
Horse Artillery and Cavalry between the rivn: and the 
Sitapur road, our reconnaissance extending beyond the 
old cantonment. We had several little fights, in one of 
which a very promising officer named Sanford, who had 
succeeded Younghnsband in command of the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry squadron, was killed. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 11th the batteries 
opened fire on the enemy’s second line of defence; 
at the same time Outram himself led a strong body of 
Infantry along the river with the object of securing the 
approaches to the bridges. On reaching the Fyzabad 
road, about half a mile from the iron bridge, Outram 
placed the Ist Bengal Fusiliers in a mosque, with orders 
to entrench themselves and hold the post, while he pushed 
on to the stone bridge about a mile away. Outram’s 
advance was covered by Hope Grant’s Horse Artillery and 
Catvlry, but we had to keep at some distance away to the 
right, in order to avoid houses and walled enclosures. 
Soon after crossing the Sitapur road we heard guns to 
our left, and proceeding at a smart trot came up with 
Outram just as he was about to attack a large body of the 
rebels, who, finding themselves in an awkward position, 
with the river in their rear and th^ retreat by the inm 
bridge cut off, made but a feeUe resistance before 
broke and fled. Some few escaped by the stone bridge, 
but the greater number, indudini the whole td th# 
mutinous 15th Irregular Cavalry, maj|s for the old eantota- 
ment. We pursued with our (kibval|y, and very lew el 
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&em got away. A couple of guns and a quantify of 
plunder were left behind by the enemy, who evidently 
had not expected us and were quite unprepared for our 
attack. Outram pushed on to the stone bridge, hut 
finding he was losing men from the fire poured upon us 
by the rebels from the opposite side of the river, he fell 
back to the mosque where he had left the Fusiliers. 

The next day, as there was nothing particular for the 
Cavalry to do, the General, Anson, and I rode across the 
river to see how matters were progressing on the left of the 
attack. We reached the Head-Quarters camp just as Sir 
Colin was about to receive a visit of ceremony from the 
Nepalese General, the famous Jung Bahadur. Our old 
Chief, in honour of the occasion, had doffed his usual 
workman • like costume, and wore General’s full - drem 
uniform, but he was quite thrown into the shade by the 
splendour of the Gurkha Prince, who was most gorgeouriy 
attired, with magnificent jewels in his turban, round his 
neck, and on his coat. 

I looked at Jung Bahadur with no small interest, fmr his 
deeds of daring had made him oonspieuous amongst probdUy 
the bravest race of men in the world, and the fact thfii « 
high-bom Hindu, such as he was, should, fifty years ago, 
have so far risen superior io caste prejudice ss to • mm 
sea and viut England, proved him to be a man ot tixiitsiw% 
strong and independent mind. He was about five f««l 
inches hig^i — tall for a Gurkha—with a well-knit, wiry figitft, 
a keen, danntlem eye, and a firm, determined moidh'Mitt 
every respect a typical, well-bted Nepalm. The 
did not last kmg, lor Sir Colm disliked eeranoiiia}, diii 
shortly after tibe N^ese Prince had tahen hw ieat» aid)i 
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was brought iu that the assault on the fi^^nm EoUii had 
be«a successfully completed, upon which Sir Colin made the 
necessity for attending to business an excuse for taking leave 
of his distinguished visitor, and the interview came to an end. 

I then obtained leave to go to the scene of the recent 
fight, and, groping acrons the canal by the bridge near 
Banks’s house, soon found myself at the Begum Eothi. 
There I was obliged to dismount, for even on foot it was a 
difficult matter to scramble over the breach. The plaee 
was most formidable, and it was a marvel that it had been 
taken with comparatively so little loss on our side. The 
bodies of a number of Highlanders and Punjabis were lying 
about, and a good many wounded men were being attended 
to, but our ciwualties were nothing in proportion to those oi 
the enemy, 600 or 700 of whom were buried the next day in 
the ditch they had themselves dug for their own protection. 
A Vf'vy determined stand had been made by the sepoys when 
they found there was no cliance of getting sway. There 
were many tales of hair-breadth escapes and desperate 
struggles, and on all sides 1 heard laments that Hodson 
should have been one of those dangerously, if not mortally, 
wounded in the strife. Hodson had been carried to Banks’s 
house, and to the in«|uiry I made on my way back to camp, 
as to his condition, the answer was, * Little, if any, hope.’ 

A great stride in the advance had been made on this da^r. 
Outram had accomplished all that was expected of Mm, 
and he was now busy constructing additional hatteries for 
Uie bombardment of the Kaisarbag^ ; while Lugard,* from 
his newly^aequired position at thefB^pun Kothi^ Was also 
M>le to bring fire to bear upon thattdoomed palace. 

* Now dsosnl tbs Bi^t Bon. £br 0.03. 
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Hodson died the following day (the 18th). As a soldier, 

I had a very great admiration for him, and, in common 
with the whole army, I mourned his early death.* 

On the ISth Lugard’s division was relieved by Franks’s, 
and to Jong Bahadur and his Gurkhas, only too eager 
for the fray, was entrusted the conduct of operations along 
the line of the canal between Banks’s house and the Char- 
ha^ bridge. On our side of the river nothing of import- 
ance occurred. 

The capture of the Imambara (a mosque situated between 
the Begum Kotbi and the Kaisarbagh) was accomplished 
early next morning. The assault was led by Brasyer’s 
Sikhs and a detachment of the 10th Foot, supported by the 
remainder of that regiment and the 90th Light Infantry. 
After a short but very severe struggle, the enemy were 

* It wu current in camp, and Oie story lias often been repeated, 
that Hodson was killed in the act of looting. Tide certainly was not 
the case. Hodson was sitting with Donald Stewart in the Head* 
Qnarters camp, when the signal-gun announced that the attack on the 
Begum Eothi was about to take place. Hodson inunediatsly mounted 
his horse, and rode off in the direction of the Stewart, who had 
been ordered by the Commander-In-Chief to accompany the troopa, 
and wnd an early report to bis Excellency of the result of the assault, 
bad bis bcvse ready, and followed Hodson so clostly that he kept him 
in sight until within a short distance of the fif^ttiag, when Stewatt 
stqiped to q>eak to the officer in charge of Beet's guns, which had 
been covering the advance of the troops. This delayed Stewart for a 
few minutes only, and aa he rode into the court-yard of the pafaMe a 
Hi^iland soldier handed him a pistol, saying, *'ntis ia your pbtol, dr; 
hut I thoa|d>f yon wwns oarried away nuntaBy wounded a diort time 
•gof’ Stewmt at cmee eonjsetured diat man had mistakw him 
for Hodson. In face they were not much alQte, but both were teS, 
well made, and fair, and Native adidiers had Ireqiientljr aaliited «m far 
the other. It ia dear from this account diat Hodaim CbiiUi nol have 
been looting, aa he waa wounded almoet aa aoon aa be rire<lhi<l Hw 
palaee. *, , 
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forced to retire, and were so eloeely porsned that the 
storming party suddenly found themselves in a building im* 
mediately overlooking the Kaisarbagh. 

It had not been intended to advanpe that ^y beyond 
the Imambara, but, recognising the advanti^ of tiM 
position thus gained, and the demoralised conditum (d 
the rebels, Franks wisely determined to follow up hie 
success. Beinforcements were hurried forward, the troops 
holding the Sikandarbagh and the Shah Najaf were 
ordered to act in concert, and before nightfall the Eaisar- 
bagh, the mess - house, and the numerous buildings 
situated between those places and the liesideney, were in 
our possesion. 

By means of the field telegraph, Outram was kept cnt 
fait as to the movements of Franks's division, and he 
could have afibrded it valuable assistance had he been 
allowed to cross the Gumti with his three brigades of 
Infantry. Outram, with liis soldierly instinct, felt that 
this w’as the proper course to pursue; but in reply to 
his request to be allowed to push over the river by the 
iron bridge, he received from the Commander-in-Chief 
through Mansfield the unaccountably strange order that 
he must not attempt it, if it would entail his losing *a 
sin^e man.’ Thus a grand opportunity was lost. tOie 
bridge, no doubt, was strongly held, but with the numerous 
guns which Outram could have broui^t to bear upon its 
defenders its passage could ha^ bem forced withmit 
serious loss ; the enmny’s retreat i|ouM have beep cut off, 
and Franks's victory would have l^en rtmderedi e(mi|dete, 
whidh it certainly was not, owing t(|0ntram’8 hands haldfig 
been so effectually tied. 
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Laeknow was practically in our hands on the evening of 
the 14th March, but the rebels escaped with comparatively 
slight punishment, and the camj^aign, which should have 
then come to an end, was protracted for nearly a year 
by the fugitives spreading themselves over Ondh, and 
occupying forts and other strong positions, from which 
Aey were able to offer resistance to our troops until towards 
the end of May, 1869, thus causing the needless loss of 
thousands of British soldiers.* Sir Colin saw his mistake 
when too late. The next day orders were issued for the 
Cavalry to follow up the mutineers, who were understood 
to have fled in a northerly direction. One brigade under 
Campbell (the Colonel of the Buys) was directed to pnweed 
to SandUa, and another, under Hoim Grant, tow'ards 
Sitapur. But the enemy was not seen by eithw. As 
usual, they bad scattered themselves over the country and 
entirely disappeared, and many of the rebels who still 
remained in the city seized the opportunity of the Cavaliy 
being absent to get away. 

Outram’s command on the left bank of the Oumti wai 
now broken up, with the 'view to hie econpleyng the 
occu|»tion of the city. Accordingly, on the 16lh, he 
advanced from the Kaisarbagh with BougWs bi%tde4 
and Middleton’s batt«y, supported by the 20th Foot Aoi 
Bracer’s Sikhs, and occupied in gukk sueoession, 
with but slight reeistanee, the Bedimej, tibe lleehi’ 
Bhawan, and the great Imambara, &us taking in rewefi' 


* la tbe woath of May, aloiia, not Iom Omw a thcNMinfl 
Bvi^ Mldkn died of •onati’oMB, fa%ae sad dhsese, and etonf a 

biiii^ed wtr^ ld3M lit 


t CkmMag M tba 39td FuaOien, 7901 

ViuiliarB. : "IT ■ 
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the defenoee which had been thrown op by the memy for 
the protection of the two bridges. Ae Ontram pndied on, 
the rebels retreated, some across the stone bridge towards 
Fyzabad, and some through the city towards the Ifusa- 
bagh. They made two attacks to cover thdr retirement, 
one on Walpole’s piquets, which enabled a large number 
(20,000 it was said) to get away in the Fyzabad direetion, 
and another on the Aiambagb, which was much mme 
serious, for the garrison had been reduced to less than a 
thousand men, and the rebels’ force was considerable, otm- 
sisting of Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery. They attacked 
with great determination, and fought for four hours and a 
half before they were di’iven off. 

It was not a judicious move on Sir Colin’s part to send 
the Cav'alry miles away from Lucknow just when they 
could have been so usefully employed on the outekirte of 
the city. This was also appreciated when too late, and 
both brigades were ordered to return, which they did on 
the 17th. Even then the Cavalry were not made full 
use of, for instead of both brigades being collected on the 
Lucknow bank of the river, which was now the sole line of 
retr^t left open to the enemy (the bridge being in our 
possession), one only (CampbeU’s) waa sent there, Hope Chant 
being directed 'to take up his old position on the opposi^ 
side of the Gumti, from which we had the mortificatum of 
watching the rebels streaming into the open country tnm 
the Musabagh, without the smaUart attempt brang made 
Campbell to stop or pursue then|. His brigade had bosh 
{daced on the enemy’s line ot’ retreat on purpose ko 
intercept them, but he complete)^ baled to do what wa* 
expected of him. We, on our si^, emrid do 
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an unfordable river flowed between us and. tlie escaping 
mutineers.* 

There was one more light in Lucknow. Jhe of 

Fjzabad (wlio from the first was one of the prominent 
leaders of the rebellion) had returned at the head of a 
considerable force, and had jdaced himself in a strongly - 
fortified position in tin very centre of the city. It. was not 
without a severe struggle that he was dislodged by the 
8i3rd Highlanders and lih I’unjab Infantry under Logard. 
The brunt of tlie fighting foil up<oi the last-named regi- 
ment, the gallant t'omiuaiuier vWible) of which, and his 
second in command, t were severely wounded. The Moulvie 
...made his escai*e. hut his followers were ])ursue(l. and many 
• «f them were cut up. Thus at last the city was cleared 
of rebels, and we were onc(' more masters in i.ucknow. 

011 the 23ind March Ho{je (irant was ordt red to prcwetal 
to K'uriu,-a ^ali town alwut twenty-five inile.s off Udween 
the JSitapnr and Fyzahad roads, reporieii to be tH’cupital in 
fpree by the enemy. 

<,We started at midnight with a brign.ie of Infantry, 
1,000 Cavalry, two troojw of Hoi.se Arti!Ivi\, and eight 

"i. ) ) ^ t - 

'' ^ '♦ Captain. Walf% a galiant otlicfri who rornnhndifd a ipnvtv raiMHl 
0prpB of Sikh Cavalry, Io«t hi» life on ihu rK‘€»*k/n. Ht» 

Ciimpball to let hiin fopow up tht* * and nhal dead 5n a 

Hi» men behaved extremely well, und onv of them, ii}” imine 
Sin^r* sa\'ed the lih of the late Sir Kobttrt Biuifleiumi* who WM a 
in the re^dntent. " The ♦■ame man, two yoarii iateif mvtd tl'Mi 
late Sir C harles Maoj^regor’w life durinf^ the Ciiina war, and when I 
wa« Coinmand6T-in-(/hief in India I hfoi the plea«Tare of iippKjiinltng 
him to he my Native. Aide-de canip, GfUida Sin;c, who haa now' lha 
rank of Captain and the title of Sirditr Bih*t*htr^ retired laat year 
with a liandHome pension and a Muiall ^rram of land, 
t A MahonifHian 

J Now General Coekbum lirKal, C.B. 






S(I®WMg, 

v«.i‘U?i l.'SAO. 
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heavy guns and mortars. We were delayed some hoars 
by the heavy guns and their escort (the 53rd Foot) taking 
a wrong tarn when leaving the city, which reeulted in tlm 
enemy being warned of our approach in time to clear oat 
before we arrived. 

On hearing they had gone, Hope Grant poshed on with 
the mounted portion of the force, and we soon came in 
sight of the enemy in full retreat. The Cavalry, com* 
manded by Captain Browne,* was ordered to pursue. It 
consisted of Browne’s own regiment (the 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry), a squadron of the Ist Punjab Ca\Tilry under 
Captain Cosserat, and three Horse Artillery guns. At 
the end of two miles, Browne came upon a body of tlm 
mutineers formed up on an open plain. The Cavalry 
charged through them three times, each time thinning their 
ranks considerably, but they never wavered, and in the 
final ciiarge avenged themselves by killing Maodonnell (the 
Adjutant of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry), and mortally wound- 
ing Cosserat. I arrived on the ground with Hope Grant 
just in time to witness the last charge and the fall of these 

♦ Now General Bir Saiimel Browne. V.C., O.C.B. This popular 
and gallant olhcer, well known to every Native in Upper India as 
‘ Him Bran Sahib," and to the of!icer« of the whole of Her Majasl/s 
arm,y m the inventor of the sword-belt universally adopted on service, 
distinguished hinuelf grc ally in tiie autumn of 1858. ith 280 sabiea 
of his own regiment and 850 Native Infantry, he attacked a party di 
rebels who had taken up a position at Nuria, a village at th# edge of 
the Terai, about ten miles imm Pilibhli. Browne managed to get to 
the rear of the enemy wi^out being diieovered ; a hand-to-hand 
then ensued, in ivhich he got two severe wounds—one on the kneei 
from which be nearly bled to death, tbr other on the left ahoiildi^, 
euiling rig^t through the arm. The wfmny were complttely roiite&« 
and fled, l^vipgtheir four guns and flOflldead on the ground. Browike 
was deservedly rewarded with the T.O. | 
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two ofiScers, and, deplorable as we felt their loss to 
be, it was impossible not to admire the gallantry and 
steadiness of the sepoys, every one of whom fought to the 
death. 

As soon as Browne could get his men together, the 
pursuit of the enemy was continued ; no further opposi- 
tion was met with, and fourteen guns fell into our hands. 

On the 24th we retraced our steps, halting for the night 
at the old cantonment of Muriao, where we buried poor 
Macdonnell. On the 25th wo crossed the Gumti, and 
pitched our camp near the Bilkusha. 

Lucknow was now completely in our possession, and our 
success had l>een achieved with remarkablj' slight loss, 
a result which was chiefly due to tlie scientific manner 
in which the siege operations had been carried on under 
the direction of our talented Chief Engineer, Ilobert Napier, 
ably assisted by Colonel Harness ; and also to the good use 
which Sir Colin Camjibell made of his powerful force of 
Artillery. Our casualties during the siege amounted to 
only 16 British officers, 3 Native officers, and 108 men 
killed ; 51 British officers, 4 Native officers, and 540 men 
wounded, while 13 men were unaccounted for. 

The capture of Lucknow, though not of such supreme 
importance in its consequences as the taking of Delhi, must 
have convinced the rebels that their cause was now hope- 
less. It is true that Jhansi had not yet fallen, and that 
the rest of Oudh, Bohilkand, and the greater part of 
Central India remained to be conquered, but there was 
no very important city ir the hands of the enemy, and the 
subjugation of the country was felt to be mefely a matter 
of time. Sir Hugh Bose, after a brilliant campaign, had 
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arrived before Jhanei, columns of our troops were traven^g 
the country in every direction, and the British Army had 
been so largely increased that, on the 1st of April, 1858, 
there were 96,000 British soldiers in India, besides a large 
body of reliable Native troops, some of whom, although 
hurrietlly raised, h^4 already shown that they were capable 
of doing good service — a very different state of affairs from 
that which prevailed six months I^efore. 

For some lime I had been feeling the ill effects of 
exposure to the climate and hard work, and the doctor, 
Campl)ell Browne, had been urging me to go on the sick- 
list ; that, of course, was out of the question until Lucknow 
had fallen. Now, however, I placer! myself in Browne’s 
hands, hoping that a change to the Hills was all that was 
needed to set me up; but the doctors insisted on a trip 
to England. It was a heavj- blow to me to have to leave 
while there was still work to be done, but I had less 
hesitation than I should have had if most of my own im- 
mediate friends had not already gone. Several had been 
killed, others had left sick or wounderl ; Watson had gone to 
Lahore, busily engaged in raising a regiment of Cavalry ;• 
Probyn was on his way home, invalided ; Hugh Gough had 
gone to the Hills to recover from his wounds ; and Norman 
and Stewart were about to leave Lucknow with Army Head- 
Quarters. 

On the Ist April, the sixth anniversary of my arrival 
in India, I made over my office toWolseley, who succeeded 
me as Deputy-Assistant-Quartermaster-General on Hope 
Grant’s staff, and towards the middle of the month I 1^ 
Lueknow. 


* The present 18 th Bengal Lanoera. 
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The Commander-in-Chief was most kind and complimen* 
tary when I took leave of him, and told me that, in con- 
sideration of my services, he would bestow upon me the first 
permanent vacancy in the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment, and that he intended to recommend that 1 should 
be given the rank of Brevet-Major so soon as I should be 
qualified by becoming a regimental Captain. I was, of 
course, much gratified bj’ his appreciative words and kindly 
manner ; but the brevet seemed a long way off, for I had 
only been a First Lieutenant for less than a year, and there 
were more than a hnndreil officers in the Bengal Artillery 
senior to me in that rank ! 

I marched to Cawnpore with Army Head-Quarters. Sir 
William Peel, who was slowly recovering from his wound, 
was of the party. We reached Caw ujntrc on the 17th, and 
the next day 1 said good-bye to my friends on the Chief’s^ 
staff. Peel and 1 dined together on the 19th, when to all 
appearances he was perfectly well, but on going into his 
room the next morning I found he was in a high fever, 
and had some suspicious-looking spots about his face. I 
wont off at once in search of a doctor, and soon returned 
writh one of the surgeons of the 5th Fusiliers, who, to my 
horror — for I had observed that Peel was nervous about 
himself—exclaimed wdth brutal frankness the moment he 
entered the room, ‘You have got small-pox.’ It was only 
too true. On being convinced that this was the case, I 
went to the chaplain, the Bev. Thomas Moore, and told 
him of Peel’s condition. Without an instant's hesitation, 
he decided the invalid must come to his bouse to be taken 
care of. That afternoon I had the poor fellow carried over, 
and there I left him in the kind hands of Mrs. Moore, the 
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padre’s wife, who had, as a special case, been allowed to 
accompany her husband to Cawnpore. Feel died on the 
27th. On the 4th May I embarked at Calcutta in the 
P. and 0. steamer Nubia, without, alas ! the friend whose 
pleasant companionship 1 had hoped to have enjoyed on 
the voyage. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

‘ What brought about the Mutiny ?’ and ‘ Is there any 
chance of a similar rising occurring again ?’ are questions 
which are constantly being put to me ; I will now endeavour 
to answer them, though it is not a very easy task — fori feel 
that my book will be rendered more interesting and com- 
plete to many if I endeavour to give them some idea of the 
circumstances which, in my opinion, led to that calamitous 
crisis in the history of our rule in India, and then try 
to show how I think a repetition of such a disaster may 
best be guarded against. 

The causes which brought about the Mutiny were so 
various, and some of them of such long standing, that it is 
difficult to point them out as concisely as I could wish ; but 
I will be as brief as possible. 

During the first years of our supremacy in India, Hindus 
and Mahomedans alike were disposed to acquiesce in our 
rule— the blessings of rest and peace after a long reign of 
strife and anarchy were too real not to be appreciated ; but, 
as time went by, a new generation sprang up by.wh<H& 
past miseries were forgotten, and those who had real 
grievances, or those who were causelessly disconten^tedf 
were all ready to lay the blame for their real of faneiad 
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troubles on their foreign rulers. Mahomedans looked back 
to the days of their Empire in India, but failed to remember 
how completely, until we broke the Mahratta power, the 
Hindus had got the upper hand. Their Moulvies taught 
them that it was only lawful for true Mussulmans to submit 
to the rule of an infidel if there was no possibility of 
successful revolt, and they watched for the chance of again 
l)eing able to make Islam supreme. The Hindus had not 
forgotten that they had ousted the Mahomedans, and they 
fancied that the fate of the British raj might also be at' 
their mercy. 

The late Sir George CaiiiplKjll, in his interesting memoirs, 
says ; ‘ The Mutiny was a sepoy revolt, not a Hindu 
rebellion.’ I do not altogether agree with him ; for, 
although there was no general rising of the rural popula- 
tion, the revolt, in ray judgment, would never have taken 
place had there not been a feeling of di.sconteut and dis- 
quiet throughout that part of the country from which 
c»ur Hindustani sepoys chiefly came, and had not certain 
influential pi^ople btien thoroughly dissatisfied with our 
system of goi'ernment. This discontent and dissatisfaction 
were produce'J by a iKilicy w'hich, in many instances, the 
Eulers of India were iwwerless to avoid or postpone, forced 
upon them as it was by the demands of civilization and the 
necessity for a more enlightened legislation. Intriguers 
took advantage of this state of affairs to further their own 
ends. Their plan of action was to alienate the Native 
army, and to increase the general feeling of uneasiness and 
suspicion, by spreading false reports as to the intentions of 
the authorities in regard to the various measures which 
had been adopted to- promote the welfare and prosperity of 
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the masses. It can hardly be questioned that these 
measures were right and proper in themselves, but they 
were on that account none the less obnoxious to the Brahmin 
priesthood, or distasteful to the Natives generally. In 
some cases also they were premature, and in others they 
were not carried out as judiciously as they might have 
been, or with sufiBcient regard to the feelings and pre- 
judices of the people. 

The prohibition of sati (burning widows on the funeral 
pyres of their husbands) ; the putting a stop to female 
infanticide ; the execution of Brahmins for capital offences; 
the efforts of missionaries and the i>rotection of their 
converts ; the removal of all legal obstacles to the re- 
marriage of widows ; the spread of western and secular 
education generally ; and, more particularly, the attempt 
to introduce female education, were causes of alarm and 
disgust to the Brahmins, and to those Hindus of high caste 
whose social privileges were connec-ted with the Brahrainical 
religion. Those arbiters of fate, who were until then all- 
powerful to control every act of their co-religionists, 
social, religious or irolitical, were quick to perceive 
that their influence was menaced, and that their sway 
would in time be wrested from them, unless they could 
devise some means for overthrowing our Government. 
They knew full well that the groundwork of this influence 
was ignorance and superstition, and they stood aghast at 
what they foresaw would be the inevitable result of 
enlightenment and progress. Kailways and telegraphs 
were specially distasteful to the Brahmins : these evidences 
of ability and strength were too tangible to be“ pooh- 
poohed or explained away. Moreover, railways stniek a 
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direct blow at the Byntem of caste, for on them |>eopIe of 
every caste, high and low\ were lx)iuid to travel together. 

The fears and antagonisni of the Brahmins Ixdng thus 
aroused, it was natural that they should wish to see our 
rule upset, and they proceeded to poison the minds of 
the i)eople with tales of the Government’s determination 
to force Christianity uix)n them, and to make iliem I>eliev^e 
that the continuance of our |>o\vei' meant the destruction 
of all they held most sacred. 

Nor was opporiunity wanting to confirm, apparently, the 
truth of their assertions. In the gaols a system of messing 
had been established which interfered with the time- 
honoured custom of everv man being allowed to provide 
and cook his own food. This innovation w'as most properly 
intro<luce<f as a matter of gaol discipline, and due care was 
taken iliat the food of the Hindu prisoners should be pre* 
pared b; cooks of the Hjvme or superior caste. Neverthe- 
less, false i\4>ortH were disseminated, and the credulous 
Hindu population was led to believe that tlie prisoners’ food 
was in future to be prepared by men of inferior caste, with 
the object of defiling and degi’ading those for whom it 
was prepared. The news of what was sapjKised to have 
happened in the gaols spread from town to town and 
from village to village, the l>elief gradually gjiining ground 
that the people were almut to be forced to embrace 
Christianity. 

As the promiscuous messing story did not greatly con- 
cern the Mahomedans, other cries were made use of to 
create suspicion and distrust amongst the followers of the 
Prophet. One of these, which equally affected the Hindu 
and Mahomedan, was the alleged unfailmess of what was 
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knoxra in India as the land settlement, under which system 
the right and title of each landholder to his proi>erty was 
examined, and the amount of revenue to l)e paid by him 
to the paramount Power, as owner of the soil, was regu- 
lated. 

The rapid acquisition of territory by the East India 
Company, and the establishment of its supremacy as the 
sovereign Power throughout India, were necessarily effectetl 
by military operations ; but as iwace and order were 
established, the system of lainl revenue, which had lieen 
enforced in an extremely oppressive and corrupt manner 
under successive Native Rulers and dynasties, had to be 
investigated and revised. With tin's object in view, surveys 
were made, and inquiries instituted into the rights of 
ownership and occupancy, the result l>eing tliat in many 
cases it was found that families of position and influence 
had either appropriated the pro|)erty of their humbler 
neighbours, or evaded an assessment proportionate to the 
value of their- estates. Although these inquiries were 
carr ied out with the best intentions, they were extremely 
distasteful to the higher classes, while tliey foiled to con- 
ciliate the masses. The ruling families deeply resented our 
endeavours to introduce an etptitable determination of rights 
and assessment of land revenue. They saw that it would 
put an end to the system of pillage and extortion whidi 
had been practised from time immemorial ; they felt that 
their authority was being diminished, aud that they would 
no longer be permitted to govern their estates in the same 
despotic manner as formerly. On the other band, although 
the agricultural population generally benefited materialljF by 
our rule, they could not realize the benevolent intttutiQiit 
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a Government which tried to elevate their position and 
improve their prosi)eot8. Moreover, there were no doubt 
mistakes made in the valuation of land, some of it being 
assessed at too high a rate, while the revenue was sometimi^ 
collected in too rigid a maimer, sufficient allowance not being 
made for the failure of props. Then the harsh law for the 
sale of proprietary rights in laud to realize arrears of land- 
tax was often enforce<l by avreless revenue authorities in 
far too summary a manner. The peasantry of India were, 
and still are, ignorant and apathetic. Accustomed from 
the earliest days to s})oliation and oppression, and to a 
{periodical change of masters, they had some reason to 
doubt whether the rule of the Feringhis would be more 
permanent than that of the Moghuls or the Mahrattas. 
Much as a just and tolerant Government would have been 
to their advantage, they were unable to appreciate it, and 
if the^' hml ajppreciated it, they were too timid and too 
wjuiting in organization to give it their open support. 
Under these social and ]x>]itical conditions, the passive 
attitude of the rural population failed to counterbalance 
the active hostility of a large section of the upper classes, 
and of their predatory followers, who for centuries had 
livetl by plunder and civil war. 

Another weighty cause of discontent, chiefly affecting 
the wealthy and influential classes, and giving colour to 
the Brahmins* accusation that we intended to upset the 
religion and violate the most cherished customs of the 
Hindus, was Lord Dalhousie’s strict ei^rcement of the 
doctrine of the lapse of propeiHiy in thf absence of direct 
or collateral heirs, and the consequenl' appropriation of 
certain Native States, and the resuilption of certain 
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political pensions by the Government of India. This was 
condemned by the people of India as grasping, and as 
an unjustifiable interference with the institutions of the 
country, and undoubtedly made us many enemies,* 

Later on, the annexation of Oudh, which was one of 
those measures forced on the llulers of India in the interests 
of humanity and good government, and which could hardly 
have been longer delayed, created suspicion and apprehen^ 
sion amongst all the Native States. For more than sixty 
years Govemor-General after (xovernor-General had pointed 
out the impossibility of a civilized Government tolerating 
in the midst of its possessions the misrule, disorder, and 
debauchery which were desolating one of the most fertile 
aiid thickly-populated districts in India. 

As early as 1801 Lord \\ eilesb v wrote : * I am satisfied 
that no effectual security itnn l>e provided against the ruin 
of the province of Oudh until the f*xcluHive management of 

* 111 this matter it seemn lo me tliat l^urd OaUiousie s policy has* 
been unfairly enticizi*<l. The doetrine of bipB*:) wa« no new-fangled 
theory of the Govemor-Creneral, but had b<en recognized and acted 
upon for niany years hy the Native dviiatities whidti preceded Uie Ea«t 
India Company. Under the Company 't* rule the Court of Directors 
^ had investigated the subject, and in a »ane» of despatehes from ISIH 
to 1846 had laid down that, in certain Ui« seleotion and adoption 
of an heir by a Native Kuler wu» an incontestable right, subject only to 
the formal sanction of tlie siizemin Power, while in other canes such a 
procedure was optional, and could only be permit tf*d as a speeial fatwr. 
Lord Dalhousie concurred in the view tlmt oiieh case should be con- 
sidered and decided on its merits. His words were : * The Ooveniment 
is bound in dut.>', as well as in policy, to act on every such occasion 
with the purest integrity, and in the most scrupulous observance of 
good faith. Where even a shadow* of doubt can be shown, tlie claim 
should at once be abandoned. Dut where the right to territory by 
lapse is clear, the Government is bound to take iliat whildi k juftly 
and legally its due, and to extend to that territoty* the beiiifita of oUr 
sovereignty, present and prospective.'’ * . 
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the civil aud military government of that country shall be 
transferred to the Company under suitable provisions for 
the Nawab and his family.’ 

In IBSl Lord William Bentinck warned the King of 
Oudh that, unless he would consent to rule his territories 
in accordance with the principles of good government and 
the interest of the jwjople, the East India Company would 
assume the entire atlministration of the province, and w'ould 
make him a State ju'isoner. 

In 1847 Lord Hardinge went in iierson to Lucknow and 
solemnly reiterated the warning, giving the King two years 
t<j reform his administration. 

In 1851 Colonel Sleeinan, the llesident at Lucknow, 
whose sympathy with the llulers of Native Sttites was 
tlioughi to be even too great, and who was the last person 
hi exaggerate the misrule existing in Oudh, reported to 
Lord DaihoMsie that the state of things had become intoler- 
able, and that, if our trooi* were withdrawn from Oudh, 
ti;e landholders would in one month’s time overrun the 
province and pillage Lucknow, It is true Sleeman, with 
his Native proclivities, did not contemplate annexation ; his 
advice was to ‘assume the administration,’ but not tO 
‘grasp the revenues of the country.’ The same mode of 
procedure had been advocated by Henry Lawwenoe six 
years ]>efore in an article which appetured in the CaletUta 
Jlerii ii-. His words were : ‘ Let Oudh be at last governed, 
not for one man, the King, but for the King and his people. 
Let the administration of the country be Native ; let not 
one rupee come into the Company’s cofiS^.’ 

Sleeman was followed in 1854 by Colpnel Outram, than 
whom he could not have had a more ai|mirable sueoeaaor. 
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or one less likely to be unnecessarilj' hard upon a State 
which, with all its shortcomings, had been loyal to us 
for nearly a century. Colonel Outram, nevertheless, fully 
endorsed the views of his predecessor. General Low, the 
then Military Member of Council, who twenty years before, 
when Resident at Lucknow, had deprecated our assuming 
even temporarily the adrainisti'ation of Oudh, thinking our 
action would be misundei'stood by the i>eople, now also 
stated his conviction that ‘ it was the parumoimt duty of 
the British Government to interfere at once for the pro- 
tection of the people of Oudh.’ 

In summing up the case, Lord Dalhousie laid thrt»e 
possible courses of action before the authorities in England. 
The King of Oudh might be forced to alxlicate, his province 
being incorporated in the British dominions ; or he might 
l)e maintained in his royal state as a subsidized Prince, the 
actual government l)eing permanently transferred to the 
East India Company ; or the transfer of the government to 
the East India Company might l)e for a limited pieriod only. 
The Governor-General recommended the second course, but 
the Court of Directors and Her Majesty's Ministers decided 
to adopt the first, and retpuested Lord Dalhonsie to cany 
out the annexation before he resigned his o^ce. 

This measure, so long deferred and so carefully con- 
sidered, could hardly, in my opinion, have been avoided by a 
civilized and ci\ilizing Government. It was at last adopted 
with the utmost reluctance, and only after the experiment 
of administering a province for the benefit of the Natives, 
without annexing it, had been tried in the Punjab and had 
signally failed. To use Lord Dalhousie’s words, it, WWi 
amply justified on the ground that ‘the ^Titish GoWhti* 
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ment would l)e guilty in the sight of God and man if it were 
any longer to aid in sustaining by its countenance an 
administration fraught with suffering to millions.’ But the 
Natives generally could not understand the necessity for the 
measure, or l»elieve in the reasons which influenced us ; 
many of them, therefore, considered it an unprovoked 
usurpation, and each Ruler of a Native State imagined that 
his turn might come next. 

Thus, the annexation of Oudh in one sense augmented 
that weakness in our position as an eastern Power which, 
so to speak, had its source in our strength. So long as 
there was a l)alanc( of i>ower between ourselves and Native 
States — Mahratta, Bajpnt, Sikh, or Mahomedan — they 
were prevented by their mutual jealousies and religious 
difforenceK from combining against us : but when that 
balance was destroyed and we became the paramount Power 
ill India, the jieriod of danger to us began, as was pro- 
phesied liy tlic far-seeing Malcolm^ in the early days of our 
fij at conquest.s. Wo had now become objects of suspicion 
and dread to all the lesser Powers, who were ready to sink 
their own disputes in the consideration of the best means 
to chock the extension of our rule and overthrow our 
supremacy ; while we, inflated by our power* and satisfied 
with our a]>parent security, became more dogmatic and 
uncompromising in enforcing pi-inciples which, though 
sound and just in themselves, Avere antipathetic to 
Native ideas and traditions. By a great many acts and 
.measures we made them feel horv completely our ideas 
differed from theirs. They prefened their own, and 
strongly resented our increasing efforts li) impose ours up<m 
them. Even those amongst the Native| Princes who irete 
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too enlightened to believe that we intended to force our 
religion upon them and change all their customs, felt that 
their power was now merely nominal, and that every sub- 
stantial atti'ibute of sovereignty would soon disappear if 
our notions of progress continued to be enforced. 

At a time when throughout the country there existed 
these feelings of dissatisfaction and restless suspicion, it 
was not to be exiiected that the most discontented and un- 
friendly of the Native Rulers would not seize the oppor- 
tunity to work us mischief. The most prominent of 
these amongst the Mahomedans were the royal family of 
Delhi and the ex-King of Oudh, and, amongst the Hindus, 
Dundu Pant, l)etter known by English people as the ‘ Nana 
Sahib.’ 

All three considered themselves badly treated, and no 
doubt, from their point of view, their grievances were not 
altogether groundless. The Kmgof Oiidh’s 1 have already 
indicated, and when his j)rovince was ainiexed, he was re- 
moved to Calcutta. Having refused the yearly pension of 
twelve lakhs* of rupees olTere<1 to him, and declined to 
sign the treaty by which his territory was made over to the 
British Government, he sent his mother, his son, and his 
brother to England to plead his cause for him. 

The most influential of the three discontented Bulers, or, 
at all events, the one whom tlie rebellious of all castes 
and religions were most inclined to put forward as their 
nominal leader, was the head of the Delhi loyal famUy, 
by name Bahadur Shah. De was eighty years old in 1857, 
and had been on the throne for twenty years. His par- 
ticular grievance lay in the fact of our decision that on his 
* In thcMc tl#y« £ 120 , 000 . 
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death the title of King, which we had bestowed on the soc- 
oessors of the Moghul Emperor, should be abolished, and his 
family removed from Delhi. 

In the early part of the century Lord Wellesley pointed 
out the danger of allowing a Mahomedan Prince, with all 
the surroundings of royalty, to remain at the seat of the 
old Moghul government, but the question was allowed to 
remain in abeyance until 1849, when Lord Dalhousie recon- 
sidered it, and obtained the sanction of the authorities in 
England to the removal of the Court from Delhi to a place 
about fourteen miles off, where the Kutuh tower stands. 
At the same time the Heir Api)arent was to be told that 
on his father’s death the title of King of Delhi would 
cease. 

Lord Dalhousie had been only a short tune in India 
when he took up this question, and he could not properly 
have appreciated the estimation in which the Natives held 
the King of Delhi, for he wrote in support of his proposals 
‘ that the Princes of India and its people had become 
eutnely indifferent to the condition of the Iving or his 
position.’ But when the decision of the British Govern- 
ment on the subject reached India, he had been moi-e than 
two years in the country, and although his views as to tlie 
desirability of the measure remained unchanged, the ex- 
perience he had ginned enabled him to gauge more accu- 
rately the feelings of the i)eople, and, with the adrice of his 
Council, he came to the conclusion that it would be wiser to 
let affairs remain hi statu quo during Baliadur Shah’s life- 
time. The royal family were informed accordingly, and an 
agreement was drawn up, signed, sealed, and witnessed, by 
which the Heir Apparent accepted |he conditions to be 
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imposed npon him on the death of his father, who was to 
be allowed to remain in Delhi during his lifetime, with all 
the paraphernalia of royalty. 

However satisfactoiy this arrangement might be to the 
Government of India, to every member of the Delhi royal 
family it must have seemed oppressive and humiliating to 
the last degree. Outwardly they appeared to accept the 
inevitable quietly and submissively, but they were only 
biding their time, and longing for an opportunity to throw 
off the hated English yoke. The war with Persia in 18.'5(> 
seemed to offer the chance they wanted. On the pretence 
that the independence of Herat was threatened by the Amir 
of Kabul, the Persians marched an army to l)e8iege that 
place. As this act was a Eolation of our treaty with Persia 
made three years before, Her Majesty's Government directed 
that an army should l)e sent from India to the Persian 
frulf. The troops ha<l scarcely left Bombay before the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Pronnces was 
warned by a Native cojTe8[K)ndent that the King of Delhi 
was intriguing with the Shah of Persia. At the same time 
a proclamation was }M)sted on the walls of the Jama Masjid 
(Shah Jehan’.s famous mosque at Delhi), to the effect that a 
Persian army wa.s coming to relieve India from the presence 
of the English, and calling on all true belfevers to rise and 
fight against the heretics. Heports were also diligently 
circulated of our being defeated on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and the people were made to believe that 
their opportunity had arrived, and that the time was now 
favourable for a sncees-sful rel)ellion. 

Of the three principal -movers in tlie evente which 
immediately preceded the Mutiny, the Nana Sahib was 
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by far the most intelligent, and had mixed most with 
Europeans. He was the adopted son and heir of the last 
of the Peshwas, the Chiefs of the Mahratta confederacy. 
His cause of dissatisfaction was the discontinuance to him 
of a pension w’hich, at the close of the Mahratta war in 
1818, was grunted to the Peshwa, on the clear under- 
standing that it was to cease at his death. The Peshwa 
died in 1851, leaving the Nana an enormous fortune ; 
hut he was iiot content. The lapse of the pension, to 
which he was not entitled, ranklwi in his breast, and 
when ail his efforts to get it restored to him proved of 
no avail, he l)eeame thoroughly disgusted and disaffected. 
After failing to obtain in India a reconsideration of the 
decision of the Government on the subject, he sent to 
England as (x>nfidential agent a Mahontedan of the name 
of Aziniuia Kiian, who remained three years in Europe, 
residing for the most part in London ; bxit he also visited 
Paris, ('onstiintinople, and the Crimea, arriving at the 
latter place when we, in alliance with the French, were 
besieging .Seliastopol. He was a man of no rank or ^wsition 
in bis own country, a mere agent of the Nana’s, but he 
was received into the liest English society, was every- 
where trejited as a royal Prince, and liecame engaged to 
a young English girl, who agreed to follow him to India 
to 1)6 juarried. Ail this was reveitled by the correspond- 
ence to which 1 have referred as ha\mg l)een found in 
the Nana’s palace of Bithur. The greater numl>er of 
these letters were from people in England — not a tew 
from ladies of rank and position. One elderly dame 
called him her dear eastern son. There were numerous 
letters from his English ,/idnc^, and tw^ from a Frenchman 
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of the name of Lafont,* relating to some business with the 
French settlement of Chandeniagore, with which he had 
been enti’usted by Azimula Khan, acting for the Nana. 
Written, as these letters were, immediately before the 
Mutiny, in which the Nana was the leading spirit, it seems 


‘ BeiianfK, 

• April 4 , 1857 . 

‘ Mon chkk Azimi la Kii.an, 

* Jo iKuis parti (le ('awnpore le proinit^r du inois «*i »ui8 arriv^ 
id ee liiatiii, jo partirai ce noir oi Honii 4 < hfindenm^fore It* 7 an mating 
daiis la journi'e je ferai line visite au Gouvcrneur et lo 1< ndt inain irai 4 
CalmiUa, jc* varrai notre (’onstJ General. Ecrivez-rnoi et adressez- 
iiioi voa lettres, No. 12.^5, IihuruiutoUah. Jt* voiidrais tpic vons puisdez 
ni’envoyei’ dew fonds au inoiiiH J on 600 H.h. Kau*< retard, car je ne 
resterai il Calcutta que lo temps necessaire pour tout an’ani*er et le 
birn arranger. Je suppose 48 heures il ('alf utta et dcu\ ou trois jour* 
au plus 4 Chanderaai'ore, no perdtv. pas di* temps main repondez da 
suite. Pour toiUe.s los prineipal<*s choses les n'ponst s seraiont satis- 
faisantes, soycz-eii assure. 

‘ Eaites en sorte do me r/pondre sans tlfdai a tin que je ne sots pa« 
retenu A Calcutta, 

* Prescntez lues compliments r»*tspi*ctuoiix. 

‘ liappelez-moi au souvenir do Baba Bahib, et croyez moi, 

‘ Votre bien devout 

'A. LAFOITf* 

* >lon adresse a Chajideniagore% “ Caie of Mesdaines Albert,*^ 

‘ N.B. -Mais ecrivez-moi 4 Calcutia^ car je wrai cha<|ue jour lit ©n 
cheinin de fer, je fois le trajet en 20 minutes. Hi vous avez quelq[tte 
chose de presse a me conimuiuquer vous le pouvez faire par teUgm{di 
en Anglais seuleinent), 

*A, LA 


* Chandernagore, 

^ April 9, 1857. 

‘ Mon chee Azutiui^ KbaN| 

* J’ai tout dLtrmgit, fapportemi une Mire, et elle sera aalii* 
faisante cetie lettre me sem donm^e le 14 et le 15 j© partirai pour 
Cawjnpore. I^Ies respects A son Altesse. 


* Votra tout Mmni 

*A. LAFamr/ 
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probable that ‘ lf» princijxike choaes,’ to which Lafout 
hopes to bring satisfactory answers, were invitations to the 
disaffected and disloyal in Calcutta, and perhaps the French 
settlers at Chandernagore, to assist in the effort about to 
be made to throw off the British yoke. A portion of the 
correspondence was unopenetl, and there were several 
letters in Azimula’s own handwriting which had not been 
despatched. Two of these were to Omar Pasha at Con- 
stantinople, and told of the se}>oyK’ discontent and the 
troubled state of India generally. That the Nana was 
intriguing with the King of Delhi, tlie Nawah of Oudh, and 
other great ix'rsonages, has been prove<l beyond a doubt, 
although at the time he was looked ujwn by the British 
residents at Cawniwre as a jjerfectly hai-mless individual, 
in spite of its l)eing known that he considered himself 
aggrieved on account of his having been refused the con- 
tinuance of the |)en^ion, and because a salute of guns (such 
as it is the custom to give to Native Princes on entering 
British territory) had not been accorded to him. 

While the spkit of rebellion was thus being fostered and 
stirred into active existence throughout the country, it 
was hardly lc» be ho^wd that tlie Native army would l)e 
allowed to remain unaffected by a movement which could 
not easily attain fonnidable proportions without the assist- 
ance of the Native soldiers, who themselves, moreover, had 
not remained unmoved spectators of all that had happened 
during the previous thirty or forty years. The great' 
majority of the sepoys were drawn from the agricultural 
classes, especially in the province of Oudh, and were 
therefore directly interested in all que^ons conneobsd with 
rights of proiierty, tenure of land, 4c.: and questions 
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of religion and caste affected them equally with the rest 
of the population. 

Quietly, but surely, the instigators of rebellion were pre- 
paring the Native army for revolt. The greatest cunning 
and circumspection were, however, necessary to success. 
There were so many opposing interests to be dealt with, 
Mahomedans and Hindus being as violently hostile to each 
other, with regard to religion and customs, as they were to 
us. Soldiers, too, of all ranks had a great stake in their pro- 
fession. Some had nearly served tlieir time for their pensions, 
that greatest of all attiactions to the Native to enter the 
army, for the youngest recruit feels that, if he stirves long 
enough, he is sure of an income sufficient to enable him to 
hit in the sun and do nothing for the rest of his days — a 
Native's idea of supreme happiness. The enemies of our 
rule generally, and the fanatic in particular, were, however, 
equal to the occasion. They took advantage of the wide- 
spretul discontent to establish the lielief that a systematic 
attack was to be made on the faith and habits of the 
people, whether Hindu or Mahomedan, and, as a proof of 
the trutii of their assertions, they alleged that the Enfield 
cartridges which had l»een recently issued to the array, 
were gi-easetl with a mixture of cows’ fat and lard, the one 
l)eing a.H obnoxious to the Hindu as the other is to the 
Mahomedan. The news sprood throughout the Bengal 
Presidency; the sepoys became alarmed, and determined 
to suffer any punishment rather than pollute themeelvee by 
biting the contaminating cartridge, as their doing m would 
involve loss of caste, which to the Hindu sepoy meant 
the loss of everything to him .most dear and saered in this 
world and the next. He and his family would becotp# 
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outcaats, his friends and relations would look on him with 
horror and disgust, while eternal misery, he believed, would 
be his doom in the world to come. 

It has been made quite clear that a general belief existed 
amongst the Hindustani sepoys that the destruction of 
their caste and religion had been finally resolved ujKm 
by the English, as a means of forcing them to become 
Christians, and it seems exti*aordinary that the English 
officers with Native regiments were so little aware of the 
strength of this impression amongst their men. 

The recent researches of Mr. Forrest in the records of the 
Government of India prove that the lubi'icating mixture 
used in preparing the cartridges was actually composed of 
the objectionable ingredients, cows’ fat and lard, and that 
incredible disregard of the soldiers’ religious prejudices 
was displayed in the manufacture of these cartridges. 
When the seixys ( omplained that to bite them would 
destroy their caste, they were solemnly assured by their 
officers that they had lieen greased with a perfectly un- 
objectionable mixture. These officers, understanding, as 
all who have come in contact with Natives are supposed 
to understand, their intense abhorrence of touching the 
flesh or fat of the sacred cow' or the unclean pig, did 
not believe it pt^ssible that the authorities could have been 
so regardless of the ^poj s’ feelings as to have allowed it to 
be used in preparing their ammunition ; they therefore 
made this statement in i>erfect good faith. But nothing was 
easier than for the men belonging to the regiments quartered 
near Calcutta to ascertain, from the low*easte Native work- 
men employed in manufacturing the cai^ridges at the Fort 
William arsenal, that the assurances of their officers were 
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not in accordance with facts, and they were thus prepared to 
credit the fables which the sedition-mongers so sedulously 
spread abroad, to the effect that the G-ovemment they served 
and the oflScers who commanded them had entered into a 
deliberate conspiracy to undermine their religion. 

Notwithstanding all the evil influence brought to bear on 
the Native anny, I do not think that the sepoys would have 
proved such ready instruments in the hands of the civilian 
intriguers, had that army been organized, disciplined, and 
officered in a satisfactory manner, and had there been a 
sufficient proportion of British troops in India at the time. 
To the gi'eat preponderance of Native, as compared with 
British, troops may be attributed the fact that the sepoys 
dared to break into oi^en mutiny. Moreover, the belief of 
the Natives in the invincibility of the British soldier, which 
formerly enabled small numbers . of Euroi)eans to gain 
victories over large Native armies, had l)een seriously 
weakened by the lamentable occurrences at Kabul during 
the first .Afghan war, terminating in the disastrous retreat 
in the winter of 1841-42. 

To add to the exalted idea the sepoys were beginning to en- 
tertain of their own importance, they were pamx)ered by their 
officers and the civil Government to a most absurd extent, 
being treated under all circumstances with far greater con- 
sideration than the European soldiers. For instance, in 
the time of Lord William Bentinck flogging was abolished 
in the Native army, while still in full swing amongst British 
soldiers, and sepoys were actually allowed to witness the 
humiliation of their white comrades when this degrading 
form of punishment was inflicted upon them. 

In the early days of our connexion with India, we had 
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no need for an army. Living, as we were, on sufferance in 
a foreign land for commercial purposes, armed men were 
only required to guard the factories. As these factories 
increased in size and importance, these armed men were 
given a semi-military organization, and in time they were 
formed into levies as a reserve to the few Europeans 
enteidained by the merchants, to enable them to hold their 
own against the French, who were then beginning to 
dispute with us for supremacy in southern India. When 
employed in the field, the Native troops were associated 
with a varying proportion of British soldiers, but the 
numl>er of the latter was limited by the exjiense of their 
maintenance, the difficulty of supplying them from 
England, and the luiadvisability of locking up a part of the 
British army in distant stations, which at that time were 
veiy inaccessible and generally unhealthy. Native troops 
were therefore raised in continually increasing numbers, 
and after the battle of Plassey the Native army was rapidly 
augmented, especially in the Bengal Presidency ; and, 
tiained and led as it was by British officers, it achieved 
remarkable successes. 

Daring the thirteen years pi'eceding the Mutiny, the 
Native army, numbering 217,000 men and 176 guns, was 
increased by 40,000 men and 40 guns, but no addition 
was made to the small British force of 38,000 until 1853, 
when one regiment was added to each Presidency, or less 
than 3,000 soldiers in all. This insignificant augmenta- 
tion was subsequently more than neutralized by the with- 
drawal of six British regiments from India to meet the 
requirements of the Crimean and Persian wars. Lord 
Dalhousie, Governor-General in 1854, saw the danger of 
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this great preponderance of Native troops. He represented 
that the annexations and conquests which had taken place 
daring his tenure of office necessitated a i)roportional 
increase of British soldiers ; he protested against the with- 
drawal of a single Eurojiean regiment, either on account of 
the war with Bussia or for operations in the Persian Gulf, 
and he solemnly warned Her Majesty’s Government that 
the essential element of our strength in India was the 
presence of a large number of British troops. 

No attention, however, was paid to Lord l)alhou8ie’.s 
representations by the authorities in England, who doubt- 
less thought they understood the requirements of India 
tetter than the Governor-General, with his more than six 
years’ experience of the country. In spite of his remon- 
strances, two regiments were ordere<l to England, and four 
were sent later to the Persian Gulf, with the result which 
I have already stated. 

When tlie Mutiny broke out, the whole effective Britisli 
force in India only amounted to .%,000 men, against 
2.57,000 Native soldiers,* a fact which was not likely to be 
overlooked by those wlio hoi>ed and strived to gain to their 
own side this preponderance of numerical strength, and 
which was calculated to inflate the minds of the sepoys 
with a most undesirable sense of independence. An 
army of Asiatics, such as we maintain in India, is a 
faithful senant, but a treacherous master ; powerfully ur- 
fluenced by social and religious prejudices with which we 
are imperfectly acquainted, it requires the most careful 

♦ This does not include the bodies of anued and triuiwd police, nor 
the lascars attached to the Artillery as fighting men. TheeS anuotlUted 
to many thousands. 
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handling ; above all, it must never be allowed to lose faith 
in the prestige or supremacy of the governing race. When 
mercenaries feel that they are indispensable to the 
maintenance of that authority which they have no patriotic 
interest in upholding, they l>egin to consider whether it 
would not be more to their advantage to aid in overthrowing 
that authority, and if they decide that it would be, they 
have little scruple in transferring their allegiance from the 
Government they never loved, and have ceased to fear, to 
the ix)wer more in accordance with their own ideas, and 
from which, they are easily itersuaded, they will obtain 
unlimited l^enefits. 

A fruitful Ciiuse of dissatisfaction in our Native army, 
and ou(‘ which pressed more heavily upon it year by year, 
as our a<’quihitions of territory in northern India became 
more oitended, was the seiwy’s liability to service in 
distant parts of India, entailing ui>on him a life amongst 
strangers ditfering from him in religion and in all their 
customs, and far away from liLs home, his family, and his 
congenial surroundings — a liability which he had never 
contemplated except in the event of war, when extra pay, 
free rations and the imssibility of loot, would go far 
to counhsrbalance the disadvantoges of expatriation. 
Service in Burma, wkich entailed crossing the sea, and, to 
the Hindu, consequent loss of caste, was especially dis- 
testeful. So great an objection, indeed, had the sepoys to 
tdiis so-called ' foreign service,’ and so difficult did it become 
to find troops to relieve the regiments, in consequence of 
the bulk of the Bengal army not }>eing available for service 
beyond the sea, that the Court of Directors sanctioned Lord 
Canning's proposiiil that, after the Ist September, 3856, 
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* no Native recruit shall be accepted who does not at the 
time of his enlistment undertake to serve beyond the sea 
whether within the territories of the Company or beyond 
them.’ This order, though absolutely necessary, caused 
the greatest dissatisfaction amongst the Hindustani sepoys, 
who looked upon it as one of the measures introduced by 
tlie Sirkar for the forcible, or rather fiaudulent, conversion 
of all the Natives to Christianity.* 

That the long-existing discontent and growing disloyalty 
in our Native army might have been discoverotl sooner, and 
grappled with in a sufficiently prompt and determined manner 
to put a stop to the Mutiny, had the senior regimental and 
staff officers been younger, more energetic, and intelligent, 
is an opinion to which 1 have always been strongly inclined. 
Their excessive age, due to a strict system of promotion by 
seniority which entailed the employment of Brigadiers of 
seventy, Colonels of sixty, and Caj)tains of fifty, must 
necessarily have prevented them |ierforming their military 
duties with the energj' and activity which are more the 

♦ In a letter to Lord Canninj;, which Sir Henry Lawrence wrote on 
the 9th May, 1S.57, he gave an intereRtlniir account of a oonversation he 
had iiad with a brahmin Native officer of the Oudh Artillery, who was 
inoHt persistent in his belief that the Oovemment was determined to 
make the people of India Christians. He allndcd especially to tlw 
new order about enlistment, our object being, he said, to make the 
sepoys go across the sea in order that they might be obliged to eat what 
we liked ; and he argued that, as we had made our way through India, 
had won Bhartpur, Lahore, etc., hy fraud, so it might be possible that 
we would mix bone-dust with grain sold to Hindus. Sir Henry 
Lawrence was quite unable to convince the Native officer; he would 
give us credit for nothing, and although be would not say that he him- 
self did or did not believe, he kept repeating, ‘ I tell you Natives are ell 
like sheep ; the leading one tumbles, and down aU the 'rest roll over 
him.* 
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attributes of younger men, and must have destroyed any 
enthusiasm about their regiments, in which there was so 
little hope of advancement or of individual merit being 
recognized. OfiBcers who displayed any remarkable ability 
were allowed to be taken away from their own corps tor the 
more attractive and lietter-paid appointments appertaining 
to civil employ or the Irregular service. It was, therefore, 
the object of every ambitious and capable young oflScer to 
secure one of these appointments, and escape as soon as 
jKissible from a service in which ability and professional 
zeal counted for nothing.* 

So far as I understand the causes which led to the 
reliellion of 1857, 1 have now answered the question, 
‘ What brought about the Mutiny *?' The reply to the 
second question, ‘ Is there any chance of a similar rising 
occurring again ?’ mu.st be left to another chapter. 


It is curious to note iiow nearly evorv luilitary officer who held a 
cominaru} or a high position on the staff in Bengal when the Mutiny 
broke out, disappeared from the ricene within the first few weeks, and 
waf heard of officially again. Some were killed, some died of 

disease, hut the great majority failtMl completcdy to fulfil the duties 
of the positions tluy held, and were consequently considered unfit for 
further employment. Two Generals of divisions were removed from 
their uommandji, s<n*ea Brigadiers were found wanting in the hour of 
need, and out of the seventy- three regiments of Regular Cavalry and 
Infantry which mutinied, only four Commanding officers were given 
other commands, younger officers being selected to raise and command 
tile new regiments. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Thb India of to-day is altoffether a different country from the 
India of 1857. Much has been done since then to improve 
the civil administration, and to meet the legitimate demands 
of the Native races. India is more tranquil, more pro.si)erou8, 
and more chilized than it was before the Mutiny, and the 
discipline, efficiency, and mobility of the Native army have 
been greatly improved. Much, honivever, still remains to be 
done, and a good deal might with advantage be undone, to" 
secure the contentment of the Natives with our rule. 

Our position has been materially strengthened by the pro- 
vision of main and subsidiary lines of communication by road 
and railway ; by the great network of telegraphs which now 
intersects the countiy ; and by the construction of canals. 
These gr^t public works have largely increased the area 
of land under cultivation, minimized the risk of famine, 
equalized the prices of agricultural produce, and developed 
a large and lucrative export trade. Above all, while our 
troops can now be assembled easily and rapidly at any 
centre of disturbance, the number of British soldiers has 
been more than doubled and the number of Native soldiers 
has been materially reduced. Moreover, as regards tite 
Native equally with the British army of India, I believe tihat 
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a better feeling never existed throagboat all ranks than 
exists at present. 

Nevertheless, there are signs that the spiiit of unrest 
and discontent which sowed the seeds of the Mutiny is 
being revived. To some extent this state of things is the 
natural result of our jwsition in India, tind is so far un- 
avoidable, but it is also due to old faults reappearing — 
faults which require to lie carefully watched a>id guarded 
against, for it is certain that, however well disjwsed as 
soldiers the men in our ranks may be,' their attitude will 
inevitably be influenced by the feelings of the i>eople 
generally, more especially should their hostility be arotis^ 
by any qiu-stion connected with religion. 

For a considerable time afteV the Mutiny we became 
more c»uiti<iU8 and conciliatory in administrative and 
legislative matters, more intent on doing what would keep 
the Chiefs and llulers sitfisfied, the masses contented, and 
the coujitry quiet, than on carrying out our own ideas, 
(iradually this wholesome caution is being disregarded. 
Tne Governraeul has become more and more centralized, 
and the departmenial spirit very strong. Each department, 
in its laudable wish for progi-ees and advancement, is apt to 
push on measures which are obnoxious to the Natives, 
either from their, not being proi)erly understood, or 
from their l>eing opposed to their U'aditions and habits 
of life, thus entailing the sacrifice of many cherished 
customs and privileges. Each department admits in theory 
the necessity for caution, but in practice presses for 
liberty of action to further its own particular schemes. 

Of late years, too, the tendency half been to increMe 
the number of departments and of secretariat offices under 
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the supreme Government, and this tendency, while causing 
more work to devolve on the supreme Government than it 
can efficiently i>erform, I'esults in lessening the responsibility 
of provincial Governments by interference in the manage- 
ment of local concerns. It is obvious that in a country 
like India, composed as it is of great provinces and various 
races differing from one another in interests, customs, 
and religions, each with its own i>eculiar and distinct 
necessities, administrative details ought to l>e left to the 
l)eople on the 8j)Ot. The Government of India would then 
be free to exercise a firm and impartial control over the 
Empire and Imperial interests, while guiding into ftafe 
channels, without unduly restraining, intelligent progress. 

In times of i)ence the administration is apt to fall too 
exclusively into the hands of officials whose ability is of 
the doctrinaire type ; they work hard, and can give 
logical and statistical reasons for the measures they 
propose, and are thus able to make them attractive to, and 
Indieved in by, the authorities. But they lack the more 
l>erfect knowledge of human nature, and the deeper insight 
into, and greater sympatliy with, the feelings and prejudices 
of Asiatics, which those ix»8sessed in a remarkable degree 
who proved by their success that they had mastered the 
problem of the best fonn of government for India. I allude 
to men like Thomas Munro, Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
Jolm Malcolm, Charles Metcalfe, George Clerk, Henry and 
John LatvTence, William Sleeman, James Outram, Herbert 
Edwardes, John Nicholson, and many others. These ad- 
ministrators, while fully recognizing the need for a gradtwd 
reform, understood the i)eculiaritie8 of oar position in 
east, the necessity for extreme caution and tolettdiion. 
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and a ‘ live and let live ’ policy between U8 and the 
Nativee. The sound and broad views of this class of public 
servant are not always appreciated either in India or 
England, and are too often put aside as unpractical, 
ol)8tructive, and old-fashioned. 

Amongst the causes which have produced discontent of 
late years, I would mention our forest laws and sanitary 
regulations, our legislative and fiscal systems — measures 
so necessary that no one interested in the prosperity of 
India could cavil at their introduction, l)ut which are so 
absolutely foreign to Native ideas, that it is essential they 
should l>e applied with the utmost gentleness and circum- 
spection. 

1 think, also, that the official idea of converting the 
young I'rinces and Nobles of India into English gentle- 
men by means of English tutors and English studies should 
Ih; earri*Hl out with great care and caution. It has not 
hitherto invariably succeeded, and the feeling in many 
States is strongly opposed to it. The danger of failure lies 
in the wholesome restraint of the tutor being suddenly 
removed, and in the young Prince being left at too early an 
age to select his advisers and companions. The former, 
perhaps not unnaturally, are interested in proving that the 
training t>f their young lluler by his European governor 
or tutor has not x’esulted in good either to himself or his 
people, while the latter are too often of the lowest class of 
European adventurers. 

The proceedings and regulations of the Forest Depart- 
ment, desirable as they may be from P financial and agri- 
cultural point of view, have provoked very great irritation in 
many parts of India. People who bavp been accnetomed 
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from time immemorial to pick up sticks and graze their 
cattle on forest lands, cannot understand why they should 
now be forbidden to do so, nor can they realize the neces- 
sity for preserving the trees from the chance of Iwsing 
destroyed by lire, a risk to which they were frecjuently 
exposed fi-om the Native custom of making use of their 
shelter while cooking, and of burning the undergrowth to 
enrich the grazing. 

The action taken by the Government in sanitary matters 
has also aroused much ill-feeling and H})prehon6ion. Sani- 
tary precautions are entirely ignored in eastern countries. 
The great majority of the people can seti no good in them, 
and no harm in using the same tank for di inking purposes 
and for bathing and washing their clothes. The immediate 
surroundings of their towms and villages are most offensive, 
l)eing used as the general receptacles for dcivd animals and 
all kinds of filth. Ciiolora, fever, and other diseases, which 
cany off hundreds of thousands every year, are looked 
upon as the visitation of God, from which it is impossible, 
even were it not impious to try, to escape; and the pre- 
cautionary measures insisted upon by us in our canton- 
ments, and at the fairs and places of pilgrimage, are 
viewed with avereion and indignation. Only those who 
have witnessed the personal disc^omfort and fatigue to 
which Natives of all ages and both se.xes willingly submit 
in their struggle to reach some holy shrine on the occasion 
of a religious festival, while dragging their weary limbs 
for many hmidreds of miles along a hot, dusty road, or 
being huddled for hoars together in a crammed and s^Aing 
railway carriage, can have any idea of the 'bitter dis- 
appointment to the pilgrims caused by th# being oerderfd 
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to disperse when cholera breaks out at such gatherings, 
without being given the opijortunitj' of performing their 
vows or bathing in the sacred waters.* 

Further, our legislative s^tem is based on western 
ideas, its object l)eing to mete out equal justice to the rich 
and poor, to the Prince and j)ea8ant. But our methods 
of procedure do not commend themselves to the Indian 
{woples. Eastern races are accustomed to a paternal 
<leHi)oti8ni, and they conceive it to l)e the projier function 
of the local representatives of the supreme Power to in- 
vestigate and determine on the spot the various criminal 
and civil cases which come under the cognizance of the 
district officials. Legal technicalities and references to 
distJiiit tribunals confuse ami harass a population which, 
with comparal ively few exceptions, is illiterate, credulous, 
and suspicion^ of underhand iutluence. An almost un- 
limited right of appeal from one couid to another, in 
matters of e\ en the most hdvial imiwrtance, not only tends 
to impair the authority of the local magistrate, hut gives an 
unfair advantage to the wealthy litigant whose means enable 
him to htfcme the sendees of the ablest pleader, and to 

* 1'<'W acts Jiavo bw'ii more keenly resented tlian tlie dosing of the 
great liurd'wnr Fair in the autumn of 1892, on account of a serious 
outbreak of cholera. It was looked upon by the Natives as a direct 
blow aimed at their religion, and as a distinct departure from the 
religious toleration promised in Her Majesty’s proclamation of 1858. 
The mysterious mud marks on mango-ireee in Behar have been 
attributed by some to a self-interested motive on the part of certain 
priests to draw the attention of Hindus to the sanctity of some temple 
outside the limits of British jurisdiction, whi re the devotees would be 
at liberty to assenuble in any numbers without being troubled by 
officious inspectors, and where they could re^nain as long as they 
pleased, irrespective of the rictims daily claim^ by cholera, that un- 
fuling avenger of the neglect of sanitary laws itf the east. 
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parchase the most conclusive evidence in support of his 
claims. For it must be remembered that in India evidence 
on almost any subject can be had for the buying, and the 
difficulty, in the administra^on of justice, of discriminating 
between truth and falsehood is thereby greatly increased. 
Under our system a horde of unscrupulous pleaders has 
sprung up, and these men encourage useless litigation, 
thereby impoverishing their clients, and creating much 
ill-feeling against our laws and administration. 

Another point worthy of consideration is the extent to 
which, under the protection of our legal system, the peasant 
proprietors of India are being oppressed and ruined by 
village shoj) - keepers and money - lenders. Tliese men 
advance money at a most exorbitiint rate of interest, 
taking as security the crops an<l occupancy rights of the 
cultivators of the soil. The latter are ignorant, improxi- 
dent, and in some matters, such as the marriage ceremonies 
of their families, inordinately extravagant. The result is 
that a small debt soon swells into a big one, and eventually 
the aid of the law courts is evoked to oust the cultivator 
from a holding which, in many cases, has been in the 
possession of his ancestors for hundreds of years. The 
money-lender has his accounts to produce, and these can 
hardly be disputed, the debtor as a rule being unable to 
keep accounts of his own, or, indeed, to read or write. 
Before the British dominion was established in India, the 
usurer no doubt existed, birt his opportunities were few’er, 
his position more precarious, and his operations more 
under control than they are at present. The money-lender 
then knew that his life would not be safe if he exacted too 
high interest for the loans with w'hich he accommodated 
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his castomers, and that if he became too rich, some charge 
or other would be trumped up against him, which would 
force him to surrender a large share of his wealth to the 
officials of the State in which he was living. I do not say 
that the rough-and-ready methods of Native justice in 
dealing with money-lenders were excusable or tolerable, but 
at the same time 1 am inclined to think that, in granting 
these men every legal facility for enforcing their demands 
and carrying on their traffic, we may have neglected the 
interests of the agriculturists, and that it might be 
desirable to establish some agency under the control of 
Government, which would enable the poorer landholders 
to obtain, at u inotlerate rate of interest, advances pro- 
portionate to the security they had to offer.* 

.Vn(»ther danger to our supremacy in India is the license 
allowed to the N'ativi- press in vilifying the Government and 
its offirials, and jK;rsistent!y misrepresenting the motives 
and policy of the ruling Power. In a free country, where 
the mass of the iiopulation is well educated, independent, 
and self-reliant, a free press is a most valuable institution, 
representing as it does the requirements and aspirations of 
important sections of the community, and bringing to light 
defects and abuses in the social and political system. In a 
country such as Great Britain, which is well advanced in 
the art of self-government, intolerant and indiscriminate 
abuse of public men defeats its own object, and mis- 
statements of matters of fact can be at once exposed and 

* The proposal would seem to be quite a pradical one, for 1 read in 
the Times of the 28th November, 1894, that tbs Government of New 
Zealand invited applications for Consols in connexion with the scheme 
for granting loans at a reasonable rate of interest to fanners on the 
security of their holdings. 
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refuted. Like most of the developments of civilization 
which are worth anything, the English press is a plant of 
indigenous growth, whereas in Lidia the Native press is 
an exotic which, under existing conditions, supplies no 
general want, does nothing to refine, elevate, or instruct 
the people, and is used bj' its supjwrters and promoters — 
an infinitesimal part of the iiopulation — as a means of 
gaining its selfish ends, and of fostering sedition, and racial 
and religious animosities. There are, I am afraid, very 
few Native newspapers actuated by a friendly or impartial 
spirit towards the Government of India, and to Asiatics it 
seems incredible that we should jienuit such hostile publi- 
cations to 1)6 scattered broadcast over tin; country, unless 
the assertions were too true to be disj»uted, or unless we 
were too weak to suppress them. We gain neither credit 
nor gratitude for our tolerant attitiuh; towards the Native 
pi-ess — our forbearance is misunderstood ; and while the 
well-disposed are amazed at our inaction, the disafiected 
rejoice at being allowed to promulgate bamless insinuations 
and misshitements which undenuine our authority, and 
thwart our effoi ts to gain the goodwill and confidence of 
the Native jiopulation. 

Yet another danger to the permanence of our rule in 
India lies in the endeavours of well-intentioned faddists 
to regulate the customs and institutions of eastern races 
in accordance with their own ideas. The United Kingdom 
is a highly civilized country, and our habits and con** 
victions have been gradually develof^ed under the influencee 
of our religion and our national surroundings. Fortu- 
nately for themselves, the people of Great Britain possess 
qualities which have made them masters of a vast 
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still expanding Empire. Bat these <|oalities have their 
defects as well as their merits, and one of the defects 
is a certain insularity of thought, or narrow-mindedness 
— a slowness to recognize that institutions which are 
jKjrfectly suitable and right for us may be quite unsuited, 
if not injurious, to other races, and that what may not be 
right for us to do is not necessarily wrong for people of a 
different belief, and with absolutely different traditions and 
customs. 

Gradually the form of Government in the United King- 
dom has become representative and democratic, and it is 
therefore assumed by some people, who have little, if any, 
experience of the east, that the Government of India should 
l>e guided by tlie utterances of self-appointed agitators 
who jx)se as the mouth-pieces of an oppressed {wpulation. 
Some of these men are almost as much aliens* as ourselves, 
while others are representatives of a class which though 
intellectually advanced, has no inliuence amongst the races 
in whom lies the real strength of India. Municipal self- 
government has been found to answer well in the United 
Kingdom, and it is held, therefore, that a similar system 
must he equally successful in India. We in England 
consume animal food and alcoholic liquors, but have no 
liking for opium; ah effort has accordingly been made to 
deprive our Asiatic fellow-subjects, who, as a rule, are 
vegetarians, and either total abstsiiners or siiigolarly 
abstemious in the matter of drink, of a small and in- 
expensive stimulant, which they find iwcessary to their 

♦ I allude to the I’nrais, who came from Perai*; and whoai. religion 
and cuatoom are as distinct from those of the Kafivea of India as are 
our own. 
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health and comfort. British institutions and ideas are the 
eml)odiment of what long experience has proved to us to be 
best for ourselves ; but suddenly to establish these institu- 
tions and enforce these ideas on a community which is not 
prepared for them, does not want them, and cannot under- 
stand them, must only lead to suspicion and discontent. 
The Government of India should, no doubt, be progressive 
in its policy, and in all things be guided by the immutable 
principles of right, truth, and justice: but these principles 
ought to be applied, not necessarily as we should ajtply 
them in England, but with due regard to the social 
peculiarities and religious prejudic<?s of the jieoj)le whom it 
ought to be our aim to make l>etter and happier. 

It will be gathered from what 1 have written that our 
administration, in my opinion, sutlers from two main 
defects. First, it is internally too bureaucratic and 
centralizing in its tendencies ; and, secondly, it is liable 
to be forced by the external pressure of well-meaning 
but irresponsible i)oliticuins and philanthi-opists to adopt 
measures which may be disapproved of by the authorities 
on the spot, and opposed to the wishes, retjuirements, and 
interests of the people. It seems to me tliat for many 
years to come the best form of government for India will 
be the intelligent and benevolent despotism which at 
present rules the country. On a small scale, and in 
matters of secondary importance, representative institu- 
tions cannot perhaps do much harm, though I am afraid 
they will effect but little good. On a large scale, however, 
such a system of government would be quite out of place 
in view of the fact that ninety-nine out of ever/ hundred 
of the population are absolutely devoid of apy idea of civil 
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responaibility, and that the various races and religious 
sects possess no l»ond of national union. 

In reply, then, to the question, ‘ Is there any chance of a 
Mutiny occurring again ?’ I would say that the best way of 
guarding against such a calamity is — 

By never allowing the present pro|X)rtion of British to 
Native soldiers to l>e diminished or the discipline and 
efficiency of the Native army to become slack. 

By taking care tliat men are selected for the higher 
civil and military posts whose self-reliance, activity, and 
resolution are not imijaired by age, and who ixissess a 
knowledge of the country and the habits of the peoples. 

By recognizing and guarding against the dogmatism of 
theorists and the dangers of centralization. 

By rendering our administration on the one hand 
firm and strong, on the other hand tolerant and 
sympathetic; and last, but not least, by doing all in our 
IKiwer to j^in tht confidence of the various races, and by 
convincing them that we have not only the determination, 
but the ability to maintain our supremacy in India against 
all assailants. 

If these cardinal points are never lost sight of, there is, 

1 believe, little chance of any fresh outbreak disturbing 
the stability of our rule in India, or neutralizing our 
efforts to render that country prosperous, contented, and 
thoroughly loyal to the British Crown. 
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CHAPTElt XXXII. 

I TRAVELLED home rid Corfu, Trieste, \'eiuce, and Switzer- 
land, arriving in England towards the end of .lime. The 
intense delight of getting ‘ home ’ after one’s first term of 
exile can hardly be exaggerated, and certainly cannot lie 
realized, save by those who have gone through the exile, 
and been separated, as I had been for years, from all that 
made the happiness of my early life. Every English tree 
and flower one comes across on first landing is a distinct 
and lively pleasure, while the greenness and freshne.ss are 
litdelicious rest to the eye, wearied with the deailly whitey- 
brown sameness of dried-up sandy plains, or the all-too 
gorgeous colouring of eastern cities and pt^^eants. 

My jieople were living in Ireland, in the county of 
Waterford, so after only a short sojourn in London, for the 
very necessary re-equipment of the outer man, I hastened 
over there. I found my father well and 8tix)ng for a man 
of seventy-four, and to all appearance quite recovered from 
the effects oi his fifty years of Indian service, and, to my 
great joy, my mother was looking almost as young, and 
quite as beautiful, as 1 had left her six years before. My 
little sister, too, always an invalid, was very muojli as when 
I had parted from her — full of loving-kindness for every- 
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one, and, though unable to move without help, perfectlj 
happy in the many resources she had within herself, and 
the good she was able to do in devoting those resources 
to the benefit of others. 

There, too, I found my fate, in the shape of Nora Bews, 
a young lady living with a married sister not fcir from 
my father’s place, who a few months later consented to 
accompany me on my return to India, 'rhe greater part of 
my leave was, therefore, sjwnt in Ireland. 

During the winter months I hunted with the Curragh- 
more hounds, and was out with them the day before Lord 
Waterford was killed. We had no run, and at the end of 
the day, when wishing us good-bye, he said : ‘ I hope, 
gentlemen, we shall have Iwitter luck next time.’ * Next 
time ’ there was ‘ Injtter luck ’ as regarded the hunting, but 
the worst of all |K)saible luck for Lord Waterford's numerous 
friends ; in returning liome after a good run, and having 
killed two foxes, his horse stumbled over quite a small 
ditch, ihro ving his rider on his head ; the spinal cord was 
snapped and the tine sixu-tsman breathed his last in a few 
moments. 

I was married on the 17th May, 1859, in the parish 
church of Waterford. While on our wedding tour in 
Scotland, 1 received a command to be present on the 
8th June at Buckingham Palace, when the Queen proposed 
to honour the recipients of the Victoria Cross by presenting 
the decoration with Her Majesty’s own hands. 

Being anxious that my wife should be spared the great 
heat of a journey to India in July, the hottest month of 
the year in the Red Sea, and the doctors being very 
decided in their opinion that 1 should not return so soon. 
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I had applied lor a three months’ extension of leave, and 
quite calcalated on getting it, so our disappointment was 
gre4t when the answer arrived and I found that, if I took 
the extension, I should lose my appointment in the (,?narter- 
master-General*s Department. This, we agreed, was not to 
be thought of, so there was nothing for it but to face the 
disagreeable necessity as cheerfully as we could. We made 
a dash over to Ireland, said good-bye to our relations, and 
started for India on the 27th June. 

The heat in the Red Sea pi'oved even worse than I had 
anticipated. Our captain pronounced it the hottest trip 
he had ever made. Twice was the ship turned round to 
steam against the wind for a short time in order to revive 
some of the passengers, who were almost sufifocated. 

We passed the wreck of the Alma, a P. and O. vessel 
which had struck on a coral reef not far from Mocha. The 
wTeck had happened in the dead of night, and there had 
been only time to get the passengers into the Ixiats, in 
which they were rowed to another reef near at hand ; 
there they hod remained for eighty hours in their scanty 
night gannenth, and without the smallest shelter, until 
rescued by a friendly steamer. The officers and crew were 
still on the rock when we passed, endeavouring to get up 
the mails and the passengers’ property. We supplied them 
with provisions and water, of which they were badly in 
need, and then had to leave them in thiur extremely on* 
comfortable position. 

We c»ald not complain of lack of air after we paesfid 
Aden, for we forthwith encountered the south ‘Wret 
monsocn, then si its height, and on entering the Bay of 
Bengal we experienced soiii^tbing very nearly aldb te n 
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cyclone. We broke our rudder ; the lightships, on which a 
certain number of pilots were always to be found, had all 
Ijeen blown out to sea ; and as we had only just sufficient 
coals to take us up the Hugh when the pilot should appear, 
we did not dare to keep up steam. Thus we had to remain 
at the mercy of the winds and waves for some days, until 
at length a brig with a pilot on board was sent to look for 
us, and eventually we anived in Calcutta, in rather a 
dilapidated condition, on the 30th .luly. 

W e were not cheered by the orders 1 found awaiting me, 
which were to proceed to ^lorar and join Brigadier-General 
Sir Robert Napier, then in command of the Gwalior district. 
Morar in the month of August is one of the hottest places 
in India, and my wife was considerably the worse for our 
fc.\i)erieuces at sea. However, a Calcutta hotel never has 
many attractiom;, and at that time of year was depressing 
and uncomfortai>le to the last degree; in addition, 1 had 
rather a severe attack of my old enemy, Peshawar fever, 
so we starusd on our journey ‘ up country ’ with as little 
deky as possible. 

The railway at that time was not open further than 
lianignnj ; thence we proceeded for a hundred miles in a 
‘ dak-ghari,’ when, changing into doolies, w'e continued 
our journey to Hazarii^gh, a little cantonment about 
twenty miles off the main road, where some relations of 
mine were living; hut a day or two after our arrival at 
their hospitable house, 1 was ordered bacik to Calcutta. 

I left my wife with our kind friends, and retraced 
my steps in considerable elation of spudts, for the China 
expedition was even then being talked a^ut, and I hoped 
this sudden summons might possibly u^ean that 1 was to 
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be sent with it in some capacity. On reaching Calcutta, 
however, I was told that I had been apjwinted to organize 
and take charge of the large camp to be formed for the 
triumphal progress which Lord Canning proposed to make 
through Oudh, the North-West Provinces, and the Punjab, 
with the view of meeting the principal feudatory Chiefs, 
and rewarding those who had betui esi)ecially loyal during 
the rebellion. I was informed that this tents wert; in store 
in the arsenal at Allahabad, and that the cami) must 1)6 
ready at Caampore on the loth Octola*r, on which date the 
Viceroy would arrive, and a day or two later commence his 
stately procession towards Lucknow. 

While 1 was in Ejigland a Iloyal Procdamatioti had 
announced to the {)eople of India that llu- Queen liad 
taken over the government of tlieir country, which had 
hitherto been held in trust for Her Majesty by the Honour- 
able East India Company. This fact had been publicly 
proclaimed, with befitting ceremony, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, on the let November, IKoK. At 
the same time it was announced tlnU Her Majesty's repre- 
sentative in India was hem:eforth to l)e styled Viceroy and 
Governor-General of Lidia, and it was with the objet;t of 
emphasizing this Proclamation, and iiuijressing the Native 
mind with the reality of Queen Victoria’s jiower anti 
authority, that Lord Canning deciiled on nndertaking this 
grand tour. 

While in Calcutta on tliis occasion, 1 was offeretl a ptwl 
in the Revenue Survey Department. 1 refused it, fttr, 
although as a married man the higher pay was a tempting 
bait, the recollection of the excitement and variety of the 
year of the Mutiny was still fresh upon me, and I had no 
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wish to leave the Quartermaster-General’s Department. 1 
therefore started for Allahabad, picking up my wife m 
route. 

It was then the middle of the rains, and the bridge of 
l)oat8 over the Jumna had been taken down, so we had to 
cross in ferry-boats — dak-gharis, horses, and all — rather 
a jierilous-looking proceeding, for the river was runnuig 
at a tremendous pace, and there was some difficulty in 
keeping the lioat’s head straight. .\t .Allahabad we stayed 
with a brother officer of mine in the fort, while I was 
getting the camp equipage out of store, and the tents 
pitched for inspection. There had not been a large camp for 
many years, and everything in India deteriorates so rapidly, 

that I found most of the tents in such a state of mildew 

« 

ami djK-ay as to render it necessary to renew them almost 
entirely before they could l)e used for such a splendid 
(K’casioa as that of the first Viceroy's first march through 
the re-conquered country. 

From Allahabad we procoede<l to CawnjKire, where I had 
a busy time arranging for the multifarious requirements of 
such an enormous camp ; and sometimes I despaired of its 
being completed by the appointed date. However, com- 
pleted it was; and on the 15th October Lord and Lady 
Canning arrived, arid expressed themselves so pleased with 
all the arrangements, and were so kindly appreciative of 
the exertions I hml made to be ready for them by the 
appointed time, that I felt myself fully rewarded for all my 
trouble. 

The next day I took ray wife to call iq^Km Lady Canning, 
whose unaffected and simple, yet perfectly dignified manner 
completely charmed her, and from thak day she was de- 
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voted, ih common with eveiyone who was at all intimately 
associated with Lady Canning, to the gentle, gracious lady, 
who was always kindness itself to her. 

On the 18th the Viceroy made his first march towards 
Lucknow. The camp equipage was in duplicate, so that 
everyone on arriving at the new halting-place found things 
exactly the same as in the tents they had left. 

The camp occupied a considerahle space, for, in addition 
to the Viceroy’s large (’iitouraijc, ground had to he provided 
for the Couimnnder-in-t'hief and the officers of Army 
Head-Quarters, who were inarching with us ; then there 
were the post-office, telegraph, workshops, timhilihaua,* 
commissariat, and a host of other offices to Ije accom- 
modated, beside the escort, which consistetl of a battery of 
Horae Artillery, a squadron of British Cavalry, a regiment 
of British Infantry, a regiment of Native Cavalry, a regi- 
ment of Native Infantiy, and the Viceroy's Bodyguard. For 
the \iceroy, his .staff, guests, and secretaries alone, 150 
large tents were pitched in the main street, and when we 
came to a station the duplicate tents were also pitched. 
For the transport of this portion of the camp e<juij)age 80 
elephants and 500 camels were required. + 

* The depositor}' for jewtl.s ajid other vaitiahlea kept for preaentiaion 
to Native Chiefs at durbaiv. 

t The following details will give some idtia of the magnitude of tike 
arrangements required for tl»e Viceroy's camp alone. Beidileii tiioM 
above mentioned there were 600 camels, 600 bullocks and 100 hullook 
carts for transport of camp equipage, 40 tmmri (riding) elephant*, 
627 ewiiee to cany the glass windows belonging to tlte larger tent*. JflO 
hhiitiet, and 40 sweepers for watering and kee^ng the centre street 
clean, wera in addiiioiii to th# private 

servant*, and numberless riding and driving horses, for alt of wWA 
space and shelter had to be provided. 
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It Ih very difficult to give any idea of the extraOrdinarj' 
Bpectacle a big camp like this presents on the line of 
march. The followers, as a rule, are accompanied by 
their wives and families, who are piled upon the summits 
of laden carts, or perched on the loads borne by the 
l)uggage auinmls. In the two camps marching together 
(Lord Canning’s and Lord (Clyde's) there could not have 
been less than 20,00() men, women, and children — a motley 
crowd streuming along alK)ut four-and-twenty miles of road, 
for the day’s march was usually alwut twelve miles, and 
lH.fore overj’ one had cUsared out of the camp occupied the 
night before, the advance guard had l>egu!» to arrive on 
tluj ground to !)e oceuitied the next day. The strictest 

discipline had to 1 h) maintained, or this movuig colony 

* 

wuitld have l)een a serious calamity to the peasantry, for 
the followers would have spretid themselves over the 
country like a Hight of locusts, and taken anything they 
co»dd lay their hands on, representing themselves as 

whom according to im- 
meiuurial tradition it was death to resist. The poor, 
friglitened country-people, therefore, hardly ventured to 
remoiistrate at the maliot«it walking off with great loads of 
tlieir sugar-cane, or to object to the compulsory purchase 
of their farm produce for half its value. There was a great 
deal of this kind of raidiug at the commencement of the 
march, and 1 was constantly having complaints made to me 
by the villagers ; but after I had inflicted on the offenders 
a few summary and tolerably severe punishments, and 
made the jmsants to understand it w^s not the Mvlk~i- 
Liu d~Sahib'$ wish that they should submit to such treat- 
* B«rvant8 of the Lord of the Conntry, or <|ov#roor-Gon«»l. 
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ment from his servants, order was established, and 1 had 
very rarely any trouble. 

Our first halt was at Lucknow. Sir Hope Grant was 
commanding the division, and had established himself very 
comfortably in the Dilkusha. He had written asking mo 
to bring my wife straight there and stay with him during 
the Viceroy’s visit, as it was still verj' hot in tents during 
the day. An invitation which I gladly accepted, for it was 
pleasant to think of l>eing with my old General again, anil 
I wanted to introduce him to my wife. 

The next day, the *22nd October, tlui state entry was made 
into Lucknow. It must have l)een an imposing sight, 
that long array of troops and guns, with Lord Canning 
in the centre, accompanietl by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and surrounded by their reBi)ective staffs in full uniform. 
Lord Canning, though at that time not given to riding, 
looked remarkably well on horseback : for he had a fine 
bead and shoulders, and sat his horse well ; on foot, his 
height, not being (piite in proportion, rather detracted from 
the dignity of his presence. 

I headed the procession, leading it across the Charbngh 
bridge, the scene of Havelock’s fiercest encounter, past the 
Machi Bhawan, and the Residency, to the Kaisarbagh, in 
front of which were drawn up in a l)ody the Talukdara of 
Oudh, who had with difficulty been persuaded to come and 
make their obeisance, tor, guiltily conscious of their dis- 
loyalty during the rebellion, they did not feel at all sure 
that the rumours that it was intended to blow them ^1 
away from guns, or to otherwise summarily dispose d! 
them, were not true. They salaamed respectfully as tW 
Viceroy passed, and the cavalcade proceeded to th® 
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tiniere park, where the camp, which I had pitched the 

previous day, lay spread i>efore us, in all the spotless 

purity of new white tents glistening in u flood of brilliant 

sunshine. The streets through which we passed were 

crowded with Natives, who — cowed, hut not tamed — looked 

on in sullen defiance, very few showing any sign of respect 

# 

for the Viceroy. 

Sir William H)u1 Lady Mansfield, and several other 
jMjople from our cuinp were also staying with Sir Hope 
Grant, and that evening the whole Hilkusha party went to 
a slat*! <linnei' given hy Lord and Lady Canning. The 
latter was a delightful hostess ; the shyest jMjrson was set 
at ease l»y her kindly, sympathetic manner, and she had 
the happy knack of making her guests feel that her 
tmtertainments were a ))leaKure to herself — the surest 
way of rendering ihem enjoyable to those she enter- 
tained. 

1 matle nse of the next week, which was for me a com- 
paratively idle time, to take my wife over the ground by 
whicii we hatl atlvanced two years before, and explain to 
her the different [tositions held by the enemy. She was 
intensely interested in visiting the Sikandarbagh, the 
Bhah Najaf, the mess-house, and, above all, that glorious 
memorial of almost suiKwlmman courage and endurance, 
the Kesidency, ruined, roofless, and riddled hy round shot 
and bullets. Very little had then lieen done towards open- 
ing out the city, and the surroundings of the Residency 
were much as they had l»cen during the defence — a 
labyrinth of streets and lanes; it was &erefore easier for 
the stranger to realize exactly what had taken place than 
it is now that the landmwks have been cleared away, and 
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well-laid-out gardens and broad roads have taken the place 
of jungle and narrow alleys. 

On the 26th the Viceroy held a grand durbar for the 
reception of the Talukdars. It was the first function of 
the sort I had witnessed, and was an amusing novelty to 
my wife, who, with Lady Canning and some of the other 
ladies in camp, viewed the proceedings from Ijehind a 
semi-transparent screen, it not being considered at that 
time the thing for ladies to upiiear at ceremonials wlien 
Natives were present. The whole scene was very impres- 
sive, tliough not as brilliant in colouring as it would have 
been in an}' other part of India, owing to the t'hiefs of 
Oudh being clad in simple white, as is the custom amongst 
Bajputs. 

The Talukdars, to the nuralxu' of one hundred and si.xty, 
were ushered to their places in strict order of seniority, the 
highest in rank being the last to arrive. They were arrange*! 
in a half semicircle on the right of the Viceroy’s chair of 
state, while on the left the Eurojieans were sc'ated according 
to their official rank. When all was ready, the words 
‘ Attention ! Itoyal stilute ! I’n'sent arms !' were heard 
without, warning those within of the Viceroy’s approach, 
and, as the bugles sounded and the guns thundered forth 
their welcome. Lord Canning, accompanied b}' the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and preceded by their staffs, entered the 
tent. 

Everyone rose, and remained standing until the great 
man took his seat, when the Foreign Secretary eanie 
forward, and, making a low Iww, informed His Bxcelkmcy 
that all who had been summoned to attend the durbar 
were present. The Chiels were then brou^^t Up Alid 
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introduced to the Viceroy one by one ; each made a pro- 
found obeisance, and, as a token of allegiance, presented 
an offering of gold mohurs, which, according to etiquette, 
the Viceroy just touched by way of acknowledgment. The 
presents from the Government to the Chiefs were then 
handed in on trays, and placed on the ground in front of 
each, the value of the present being regulated according* 
to the rank and iwsition of the recipient. This part of 
the ceremony Ixjing over, the Viceroy rose and addressed 
the Talukdars. 

After expressing his pleasure at meeting them in their 
own country, he gave them an assurance that, so long as 
they remained faithful to the Government, they should 
receive every consideration ; he told them that a new era 
had commenced in Oudh, and that henceforth they would 
l>e allowed to revert to the conditions under which they 
had hell! their estates prior to the annexation of the 
Itrovince. When Lord t'anning had finished speaking, 
a translation of his address in Urdu was read to tlie 
Talukdars hy Mr. lieadon, the Foreign Secretary ; atar and 
pan* were then handed round, and the Viceroy took his 
departure with the same formalities as those with which 
the durliar had l»een 0 |>ened. 

There is some excuse to be made for the attitude of the 
Talukdars, who, from their point of view, had little reason 
to l>e grateful to the Jlritish Government. These t>owerful 
Ghiefs, whose individual revenues varied from £10,000 to 
£15,000 a year, and who, in their jnngla fastnesses, often 

* A few drops of attar of rones are given to each person, and a small 
packet of pan, which is composed of slices of belebnut smeared with 
hme and wnqiped in a leaf of tlie betel-tree. 
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defied their sovereign’s troops, had suddenly been deprived 
of all the authority which in the confusion attending a 
long period of misgoverninent they had gradually usurped, 
as well as of a considerable projwrtion of the landed property 
which, from time to time, they had forcibly appropriated. 
The conversion of feudal Chiefs into ordinary law-abiding 
subjects is a process which, however beneficial to the 
many, is certain to be strenuously resisted by the few. 

In March, 1858, when Lucknow was captunid, a Procla- 
mation was issued by the Govenmient of India confis- 
cating the proprietary rights m the soil. The object in 
view was not merely to punish contumacious Chiefs, but 
also to enable the Government to establish the revenue 
system on a sounder and firmer footing. Talukdars who 
submitted were to receive their [wssessions as a free gift 
direct from the Government; while those who had done 
good service, whether men of Oudh or strangers, might be 
rewarded by grants of confiscated property. 

The Proclamation was considered in many influential 
quarters too arbitrary and sweeping a measure; Outram 
protested against it, and Lord Ellenborough (the President 
of the Board of Control) condemned it ; but Lord Canning 
was backed up by the British public, and Lord Ellen- 
borough resigned to save his Cabinet from being wrecked. 
That Outram and Ellenborough took the right view of the 
ease is, I think, shown by the fact that Lord Canning 
cancelled the Proclamation on his first visit to Lucknow. 
By that time he had come to recognize that the Talukdars 
had reasonable grounds for their discontent, and he wisely 
determined to take a step which not only afforded them the 
greatest relief and satisfaction, but enlisted their interest 
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on the side of Government. From that day to this, 
although, from time to time, subsequent legislation has 
been found necessary to save the peasantry from oppression, 
the Chiefs of Oudh have l)een amongst the most loyal of 
Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

We remained a few days longer at Lucknow. Lord and 
I.ndy Canning entertained all the residents, while a ball 
was given by the latter in the Chatta Manzil to the 
strangers in camp, and the city and principal buildings 
were illuminated in the Viceroy’s honour with those 
ciuious little oil-lamps which are the most beautiful form 
of illumination, the delineation of every line, point, and 
pinnacle with myriads of minute lights producing a wonder- 
fully pretty effect. 

On the *2!lth the first march was made on the return 
journey to Cawniwre. My duty was to go on ahead, select 
the I)est site for the next day’s encamping-ground, and 
make all necessary arrangements for supplies, etc. I 
waited till the Viceroy had given his orders, and then 
my wife and I started off, usually in the forenoon ; 
sometimes we remained till later in the day, lunching with 
one or other of our friends in camp, and on very rare 
occasions, such as a dinner-party at the Viceroy’s or the 
Commander-m-Chief*&, we drove on after dinner by moon- 
light. But that was not until we had been on the march 
for some time and 1 felt that the head Native in charge of 
the camp was to be trusted to make no mistake. It was a 
life of much interest and variety, and myiwife enjoyed the 
novelty of it all greatly. 

Lord Canning held his second durbar at Cawnpore on 
the 8rd November, when he received the., principal Chiefo 
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of Bundelkahd, the Maharaja of Bewa, the Maliaraja of 
, Benares, and a host of lesser dignitaries. 

It was on this occasion that, in accordance with the 
Proclamation which had already announced that the Queen 
had no desire to extend her territorial possessions, and that 
the estates of Native Princes were to be scrupulously 
respected, the Chiefs were inft>rmed that the right of 
adoption was conceded to them. This meant that, in 
default of male issue, they wore to be allowed to adopt 
sons according to the Indian custom of adoption, and that 
the British Government would recognize the right of the 
chosen heir to succeed as Buler of the State as well as to 
inherit the personal property of the Chief by whom he had 
been adopted. There had been no clear rule on this point 
previously, each case having been considered on its owm 
merits, but the doctrine that adoption should not be recog- 
nized, and that, in default of natural heirs, the State 
should lapse and be annexed by the supreme Government, 
had been enforced in a good many instances. Lord 
Canning’s announcement therefore caused the liveliest 
satisfaction to certain classes throughout India, and did 
more than any other measure to make the feudatory Princes 
believe in the sincerity of the amnesty Proclamation.* 

The question of Nath e Euiera having tlie right to a4o|»t heir« waa 
first brought to Lord €antiing*8 notice by the three Fhulkiati chiete 
— PAtiala, Jhind and Nahha — who jointly requeeied in IS58 that the 
right of adoption might be aecorded to them aa a reward lor the aerrloeii 
they had rendered during the Mutiny. The request wa« refuied at tte 
time on the ground that it hail never been the rntatom of the coiititi;^* 
though it bad occasionally been done. Since then, boirevef« JUeid 
Cimning had eome to see that the uncertainty which prefWled mM 
the rights of soeeession was iiatassing to the owners of land, atid 
undetirahle in iimny ways, and he urged upim the Skcretitoy of Stale 
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Our next move was to Fatehgarh, eight marches from 
Cawnpore, where, on the 15th November, a third durbar # 
was held, at which was received, amongst other leading 
men of Rohilkand whose services were considered worthy 
of acknowledgment, the Nawab of Rampur, who had 
behaved with distinguished loyalty in our time of trouble. 
This Mahomedan Nobleman's conduct was the more 
meritorious in that the surrounding country swarmed 
with rebels, and was the home of numbers ot the mutinous 
Irregular Ca\'alrj, while the close proximity of Rampur to 
Delhi, whence threats of vengeance were hurled at the 
Nawab unless he espoused the King’s cause, rendered his 
position extremely precarious. 

From Fatehgjirh we proceeded to Agra, nine marches, 
only halting on Sundays, and consecjuently everyone appre- 
ciated being stationary there for a few days. The camp was 
pitched on the parade-ground, the scene of the fight of the 
10th Octol>er, 1857. Here the Viceroy received some of the 
l>igger i)otentiite8, who were accompanied by large retinues, 

that distinct rule on the ttubjeet might with advantage be laid 

down. lie wrote followfi : ‘ The crown of England stands forth the 
tinqnesuoned Ruler and paramount Power in all India, and is now for 
the dr!4t time brought face to face wiUi its feudatories. There is a 
reahiv in tljc sinseraiiity nf the Sovereig!i of England wdiich has never 
existed before, w hich in not only felt, but eagerly acknowledged by the 
Chiefs. A great conndsion has becm followed by such a manifestation 
of our strength as India has never seen ; and if this in its turn be 
followed by an act of general and substantial grace, over and above 
the special rewards which have already been given to those whose 
services desen^e thtun, the measure will be seasonable and appreciated.’ 
Lord (’anning's proptmals met with ifie cordIVl approval of Her 
Majesty's Government, and his announcement ml Cawnpore rejoiced 
the hearts of the Chiefs, one of whom, the Mahisraja of Rewa, was a 
leper and had no son. He said, on hearing tlie Violroy’s words, ‘They 
dispel an evil wind which has long been blowing me,’ 
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and, as far as the spectacle went, it was one of the grandest 
and most carious gatherings we had yet witnessed. 

The occasions are rare on which a Viceroy has the 
opportunity of receiving in durbar the great vassals of our 
Indian Empire, but when these assemblies can be arranged 
they have a very useful effect, and should not be looked 
upon as mere empty ceremonials. This was especially 
the case at a time when the country had so recently lieen 
convulsed by intestine war, and when the Native Princes 
were anxiously considering how their prospects would be 
affected by Her Majesty’s assumption of the administration 
of India. 

The Chief of highest rank on this occasion was the 
Maharaja of Gwalior, who, as I have already stated, 
influenced by his courageous Minister, Dinkar Rao, had 
remained faithful to us. Like most Mahratta Princes of 
that time, he was very imperfectly educated. Moreover, 
he was possessed of a most wayward disixiBition, frequently 
threatening, when thwarted in any way, to throw up the 
reins of government, and take refuge in the jungle; 
manners he had none. 

Next came the enlightened head of the Princely house of 
Jaipur, the second in importance of the great Cliiefe of 
Rajputana. 

He was succeeded by the KaraoH Raja, whose foRowing 
was the most quaint of aiL Amongst the curious signs of 
his dignity he had on his escort four tigers, each chained 
on a separate car, and guarded by strange-looking men in 
brass helmets. 

The Maharao Raja of Ulwar was the next to anite, 
seated on a superb elephant, eleven feet high, magnifteehtly 
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caparisoned with clotb-of-gold ooverings, and chains and 
breastplates of gold. He was a promising-looking lad who 
had succeeded to his estate only two years before : but he 
soon fell into the hands of low intriguers, who plundered 
liis dominions and so oppressed his people that the British 
Government had to take over the management of his State. 

After Ulwar came the Nawab of Tonk, the descendant of 
an adventurer from Swat, on the Peshawar l)order, who had 
l)ecome iwssesscd of considemble territorj- in Rajputana. 
Tht! Nawab stood by ns in the Mutiny, when his capital 
was plundered by Tantia Topi. 

The sixth in rank was the .Tat Ruler of Dholpur, a bluflf, 
coarse-lo(*king man, and a very nide specimen of his race. 

Last of all arrive<l the Nawab of Jaora, a handsome, 
IHu fectly-dressed jnan of considerable refinement of manner, 
and with all the courtesy of a well-bred Mahomedan. 
Though a feudatory of the rel)elHous Holkar of Indore, he 
kept aloof from all Mahratta intrigues, and behaved well 
to us. 

Some of the highest of the Rajput Chiefs declined to 
attend, alleging as an excuse the distance of their capitals 
from Agra ; but the truth is that these Rulers, the test 
blood of India, had nover bowed their heads to any Power, 
not even that of the Moghul, and they considered it would 
te derogatory to thek dignity to obey the summons of the 
representative of a sovereign, of whom they considered 
themselves the allies and not the mere feudatories.* 

* Thoae Kajput Chiefs, however, accepted Lord Lj'ttun’e invitation 
to attend the Imperial .^aeemblage at Delhi on the Ist Jantuuy, 1877, 
Mtd ha\’ing once given their allegiance to the ‘ Empfeas of India,’ they 
have since been the moat devotedly loj^l of Her lCa|esty’a feudatory 
Princes. 
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Those of the Chieftains attending this durbar who had 
shown conspicuous loyalty during the rebellion were not 
allowed to leave without receiving substantial rewards. 
Sindia had territory bestowed on him to the value of 
.4*80,000 a year. Jaipur was given the confiscated pro- 
perty of K6t Kasim, yielding 4*5,000 a year, while others 
were recompensed according to the importance of the 
services rendered. 
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We remained at Agra until the 9th December. There 
was BO much of beauty and interest in and around the 
place, that Lady Canning found a wealth of subjects for her 
facile pencil, and was well content to remain there. There 
were the usual banquets to the residents, and entertain- 
ments given by the Agra people to those in camp, one of 
them being a party in the Taj gardens, to give us an 
opportunity of seeing the tomb by moonlight, when it 
certainly looks its loveliest. M)' wife was more delighted 
ev'cn than I had anticipated with the perfect beauty of 
the Taj and the exquisite little mosque in the fort, the 
Moti-Masjid. I greatly enjoyed showing her all that was 
worth seeing, and witn^sing her pleasure on first \iewing 
these wonderful works of art. 

There was no halt again, except the usual one on 
Sunday, until we reachetl Meerut on the 21st December. 

Three marches from Agra a fire broke out in Lady 
Canning’s tent soon after she had retired for the night, 
caused by the iron pipe of the stove, whush passed through 
the side of the tent, becoming over-heated. Lady Canning’s 
tents were on one side of the big dinfisg-tent, and the 
Viceroy’s on the other. Immediately oil perceiving tihe 
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lire, Lady Canning ran across to awaken her husband, but 
the Native sentry, who did not know her or understand a 
word of what she was saying, would not let her in, and, in 
despair of being able to make anyone hear, she rushed off 
to the tent of Sir Edward Campbell, the Military Secretary, 
which was nearest her own. She succeeded in awaking 
him, and then flew back to try mid save some of her own 
treasures. The first thuig she thought of was her portfolio 
of drawings, which she dragged outside ; but it had already 
been partially burned, and most of the valuable and char- 
acteristic sketches she had made at the different durliars 
were destroyed. She next tried to rescue her jewels, many 
of which she had worn the night before ; her jiearls were 
lying on the dressing- toble, and she was only just in time 
to save them ; one of the strings had caught fire, and several 
of the pearls were blackened. She swept them off the table , 
into a towel, and threw them into a tub of water standing 
outside. Her wardrobe was completely destroyed. More 
damage would have been done liad not the Private Secretary, 
Mr. Lewin BowTing, on the alarm lieing given, hurried to 
the dining-tent, and, with great presence of mind, ordered 
the Native Cavalry sentry to cut the ropes, causing it to 
fall at once, and preventing the fire from spreading. Some 
office boxes and records were destroyed, but nothing more. 
We were as usual in the advance camp, and did not h«tr 
what had happened until next morning, when Lady Canning 
arrived dressed in Lady Campbell's clothes; and as Lady 
Canning was tall, and Lady Campbell was short, the effect 
was rather funny. 

Christmas was spent at Meerut, where I met several of 
my brother officers, amongst others my particular hrmnd 
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Edvdn Johnson, whom I had the great pleasure of intro- 
ducing to my wife. With scarcely an exception, my friends 
became hers, and this added much to the happiness of our 
Indian life. 

Delhi, our next halting-place, was certainly not the least 
interesting in our tour. Lord Canning was anxious to 
understand all about the siege, and visited the different 
positions; the Ridge and its surroundings, the breaches, 
and the palace, were the chief ix>int8 of interest. There 
were two ‘ Delhi men ’ besides myself to explain every- 
thing to him, Sir Edward Campbell, who was with the 60th 
Rifles throughout, and one of the best officers in the 
regiment, and Jemmy Hills, who had now become the 
Viceroy’s Aide-de-camp ; while in Lord Clyde’s camp there 
were Norman, Stewart, and Becher. 

1 had, of course, taken my wife to the scenes of the 
fights at Agra, Aligarh, and Bulandshahr, but Delhi had 
the greatest fascination for her. It is certainly an extra- 
ordinarily attractive place, setting aside the peculiar 
interest of the siege. For hundreds of years it had 
Iwien tlie seat of (iovernment under Rulers of various 
nationalities and religions ; few cities have the remains of 
so much pomp and glory, and very fevr bear the traces of 
having been besieged so often, or could tell of so much blood 
spilt in their defence, nr of such quantities of ti'easure looted 
from them. When Tamerlane captured Delhi in 1398 the 
city was given over to massacre for five days, ‘ some streets 
being rendered impassable by heaps of dead and in 1739 
the Persian conqueror, Nadir Shah, aftef sacking the place 
for fifty-eight days and massacring th^sands of its in- 
habitants, carried off thirty-two millions sterling of booty. 
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Although the fierce natui'e of the struggle that Delhi 
had gone through in 1857 was apparent everywhere, the 
inhabitants seemed now to have forgotten all about it. The 
city was as densely populated as it had ever been ; the 
Chandni Chauk was guy as formerly with draperies of 
bright -coloured stuffs; jewellers and shawl - merchants 
earried on their trades as briskly as ever, and were just 
as eager in their endeavours to tempt the Sahib Unt to 
spend their money as if trade had never In^en interrupted; 
so quickly do Orientals recover from the effects of a 
devastating war. 

We left Delhi on the Ord January, i860, marching rid 
Earnal. When at this place my wife went to see Lady 
Canning, as she often did if we remained at all lute in 
camp. On this particular occasion she found her busy 
with the English mail, which had just arrived, so she 
said she would not stay then, but would come next day 
instead. Lady Canning, however, would not let my wife 
go until she had read her part of a letter from Lady 
Waterford, which she thought would amuse her. It was 
in answer to one from Lady Canning, in which she had 
described the camp, and given her sister a list of all the 
people in it. Lady Waterford wrote : ‘ Your Quarter- 
master-General must be the son of General Ilolwts, who 
lives near Waterford; he came home on leave last yeas. 
1 must tell you an amusing jittlo anecdote about his father. 
One night, when the General was dining at Curraghmore, 
he found himself sitting next the Primate of Ireland, with 
whom he entered into conversation. After some time they 
discovered they had known each other in the days of thehr 
youtii, but had never met siiice a certain morning on whieh 
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they went out to fight a duel on account of some squabble 
at a mess ; happily the quarrel was stopped without any 
harm being done, each feeling equally relieved at being 
prevented from trying to murder the other, as they had 
been persuaded they were in honour bound to do. The 
two old gentlemen made very merry over their reminis- 
cences.’ 

For some time I had been indulging a hope that I might 
l)e sent to China with ray old General, Hoi)e Grant, who 
had been nominated to the command of the expedition 
which, in co-operation wdth the French, was being prepared 
to wipe out the disgrace of the repulse experienced early 
in the year, by the combined French and English naval 
Htpiadrons in their attack on the Taku forts. My hope, 
however, was doomed to disappointment. Lord Clyde 
decided to sen<i Ijumsden and Allgood as A.Q.M.G.’s with 
the force, and I was feeling very low in consequence. A 
day or two afterwards we dined with the Cannings, and 
Lord Clyde took luy wife in to dinner. His first remark to 
her was ; ‘ I think 1 have earned your gratitude, if I have 
not managed to satisfy everyone by these China appoint- 
ments.' On my wife asking for what she was expected to 
be grateful, he said ‘ Why, for not sending your hu8t>and 
with the ex^jedition, of course. I suppose you would rather 
not be left in a foreign countr}' alone a few months after 
your marriage ? If Bolierts had not been a newly-married 
man, I would have sent him.’ Tliis waa too much for my 
wife, who sympathized greatly with my diiappointment, and 
she could not help retorting: *I am afraid I cannot be very 
grateful to you for making my husband fed I am ruining his 
career by standing in the way of his being sent on service. 
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You have done your best to make him regret hie marriage.’ 
The poor old Chief was greatly astonished, and burst out 
in his not too refined way : ‘ Well, I’ll be hanged if 1 can 
understand you women ! I have done the very thing I 
thought you would like, and have only succeeded in 
making you angry. I will never try to help a woman 
again.’ My wife saw that he had meant to be kind, and 
that it was, as he said, only because he did not ‘ understand 
women’ that he had made the mistake. She was soon 
appeased, and in the end she and Lord Clyde became great 
friends. 

The middle of January’ fouml us at Umballa, where 
Lord Canning met in state all the Cis- Sutlej Sikh Chiefs. 
Fine, handsome men they most of them were, and 
magnificently attired. The beautifully delicate tints which 
the Sikhs are so fond of, the warlike costumes of some 
of the Sirdars, the quiet dignity of these high-bom men 
who had i^dered us such signal service in our hour of 
need, made the scene most picturesque and impressive. 
The place of honour was given to the Maharaja of Patiala 
(the grandfather of the present Maharaja), as the most 
powerful of the Phulkian Prince ; and he was followed by 
his neighbours of Nabha and Jhind, all three splendid speci- 
mens of well-bred Sikhs, of stotely presence and courtly 
manners. They were much gratified at having the right 
of adoption granted to thfir families, and at being given 
substantial rewards in the shape of extension of territory. 

The Sikh Chiefs were followed by Bajas of minor im- 
portance, chiefly from the neighbouring hills, Mrhmn the 
Viceroy bad summoned in order to thank them for assistanw 
rendered during the Mutiny. Many of them had gtienuieef 
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to be redressed ; others had favours to ask ; and the 
Viceroy was able to more or less satisfy them by judiciously 
yielding to reasonable demands, and by bestowing minor 
powers on those who were likely to use them well. The 
wisdom of this policy of concession on Lord Canning’s part 
was proved in after years by its successful results. 

On the 29th January the Raja of Kapurthula came out 
to meet the Viceroy one march from Jullundur. He had 
supplemented the valuable assistance rendered to Colonel 
Lake in the early days of the Mutiny by equipping and 
taking into Ondh a force of 2,000 men, which he personally 
commanded in six different actions. The Viceroy cordially 
thanked him for this timely service, and in recognition of 
it, and his continued and conspicuous loyalty, l>estowed 
upon him large estates in Oudh, where he eventually 
became one of the chief Talukdars. This Baja was the 
grandfather of the enlightened nobleman who came to 
England three years ago. 

After visiting Umritsiar, gay with brilliant illuminations 
in honour of the Viceroy, and crowded with Sikhs come to 
welcome the Queen's representative to their sacred city, 
we arrived at Lahore on the 10th February. 

Early the following morning Lord Canning made his 
state entry. As we approached the citadel the long line of 
mounted Chiefs drawn up to receive the Viceroy came into 
view. A brilliant assemblage they formed, Sikh Sirdars, 
stately Hill Rajputs, wildly picturesque Multanis and 
Baluchis with their flowing locks floating behind them, 
sturdy Tawanas from the Salt range, aU gorgeously 
arrayed in every colour of the rainbow, their jewels 
glittering in the morning sun, while their horsw. 
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magnificently caparisoned in cloth-of-gold saddle cloths, 
and gold and silver trappings, pranced and curvetted under 
pressure of their severe bits. As the procession appeared 
in sight they moved forward in one long dazzling cavalcade, 
each party of Chiefs being headed by the Commissioner of 
the district from which they came ; they saluted as they 
approached the Viceroy, and then passing him fell in 
behind, between the Body Guard and the Artillery of the 
escort. A royal salute was fired from the fort as we 
passed under the city walls ; we then wound through the 
civil station of An&rkali, and on to camp where the 
garrison of Mian Mir, under the command of Major- 
General Sir Charles Windham, was drawn up to receive 
the Viceroy. 

At nightfall there were illuminations and a procession of 
elephants ; the Viceroy, seated in a superb bowdah, led 
the way through the brilliantly lighted city. Suddenly 
a shower of rockets was dischai’ged which resulted in a 
stampede of the elephants, who rushed through the narrow 
streets, and fled in every direction, to the imminent peril 
and great discomfort of the riders. In time they were 
quieted and brought back, only to become again un- 
manageable at a fresh volley of flireworks ; a second time 
they were pacified, and as they seemed to be getting 
accustomed to the noise and lights, the procession pro- 
ceeded to the garden of the old palace. Here the elephants 
were drawn up, when all at once a frosh discharge of 
rockets from every side drove them mad with fright, andi 
off they bolted under the trees, through gates, and some ol 
them could not be pulled up until they had gone far i»tO 
the country. Howdahs were crushed, hats tom off, hat, 
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strange to say, there was only one serious casualty ; an 
officer was swept out of his howdah by the branch of 
a tree, and falling to the ground, had his thigh broken. 
Lord Clyde declared that a general action was not half 
so dangerous, and ho would much sooner have been in 
one! 

The Lahore durbar, at whicli the Punjab Chiefs were 
received, surpassed any former ceremonials in point of 
numl)er8 and splendour of effect. Many of Runjit Singh’s 
Sirdars were present, and many who had fought against us 
in the Sutlej and Punjab campaigns, but had now become 
our fast friends. The Chiefs quite spontaneously prepared 
and presented Lord Canning with an address, and, in 
reply, his Excellency made an eloquent and telling speech, 
commenting in terms of the highest appreciation on the 
courage and loyalty displayed by the Nobles and people 
of the Punjab during the Mutiny. 

While the camp was marching to Sialkot, where the 
Maharaja of Kashmir and some of the leading men of the 
Punjab were to l)e received, the Viceroy, accompanied by 
Lady Canning, Lord Clyde, and a small staff, went on a 
flying nsit to Peshawar, with the object of satisfying 
himself, by personal examination of our position there, as 
to the advisability or otherwise of a retirement cis-lndus 
— a retrograde movement which John Lawrence was still 
in favour of. The visit, however, only served to strengthen 
Lord Caiming in his preconceived opinion that Peshawar 
must be held on to as our frontier station. 

My wife remained at Mian Mir with our good friends 
Doctor and Mrs. Tyrrell Ross until it was time for her to 
go to Simla, and the kind thoughtfiilness of Lord Canning, 
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who told me the camp now worked so well that my 
presence was not always necessary, enabled me to be with 
her from time to time. 

Lord Canning’s tour was now nearly over, and we 
marched without any halt of importance from Sialkot to 
Ealka at the foot of the hills, where, on the 9th April, the 
camp was broken up. It was high time to get into cooler 
r^ons, for the heat of the tents in the day had Income 
very oppressive. 

Thus ended a six months' march of over a thousand 
miles — a march never likely to be undertaken again by any 
other Viceroy of India, now that railway trains run from 
Calcutta to Peshawar, and saloon carriages have taken the 
place of big tents. 

This progress through India had excellent results. The 
advantages of the representative of the Sovereign meeting 
face to face the principal feudatories and Chiefs of our great 
dependency were very considerable, and the opportunity 
afforded to the Viceroy of personally acknowledging and 
rewarding the services of those who had helped ns, and 
of showing that he was not afraid to be lenient to tiboee 
who had failed to do so, provided they should remain loyal 
in the future, had a very good effect over the whole of 
India. The wise concessions also announced at the different 
durbars as regards the adoption by Native Rulers of sue* 
cessors to their estates, and the grant to Native gentlemen 
of such a share as they were fitted for in the govern- 
ment of the country, were undoubtedly more appreciated 
than any other description of reward given for assiatanoe 
in the Mutiny. 

My duty with the Viceroy being ended; I returned to 
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Mian Mir to fetch my wife and the little daughter, who 
had made her appearance on the 10th March, and escort 
them both to Simla. The journey up the hill was a 
tedious one. Carriages were not then used as they are 
now, and my wife travelled in a jampan, a kind of open, 
half - reclining sedan chair, carried by relays of four 
men, while I rode or walked by her side. She had been 
greatly exhausted by the hejit of the journey from MiA.n 
Mir, but as we ascended higher and higher up the 
mountain side, and the atmosphere l>ecame clearer and 
fresher, she Iwgan to revive. Four hours, however, of this 
unaccustomed mode of travelling in her weak state had 
completely tired her out, so on finding a fairly comfortable 
bungalow at the end of the first stage, I decided to remain 
there the next day. After that we went on, stage by stage, 
until we reacht d Simla. Our house, ‘ Mount Pleasant,' 
was on the very top of a hill ; up and up we cliral>ed 
through the rhododendron forest, along a path crimson 
with the fallen blossom, til! we got to the top, when a 
gloritius view 0]>ened out before our delighted eyes. The 
wooded hills of Jakho and Elysium in the foreground, 
Mahasu and the beautiful Shalli peaks in the middle 
distance, and beyond, towering above all, the everlasting 
snows glistening in the morning sun, formed a picture the 
beauty of which quite entranced us l)oth. I could hardly 
persuade my wife to leave it and come into the house. 
Hanger and fatigue, however, at length triumphed. Our 
servants had arranged everything in our little abode most 
comfortably; bright fires were burning ipi the grates, a cosy 
breakfast was awaiting us, and the feefing that at last we 
had a home of our own was very pleasafit. 
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Lord Canning did not remain long at Simla. His 
Council in Calcutta was about to lose its President, Sir 
James Outram, who was leaving India on account of fail- 
ing health ; and as the suggestion to impose an income- 
tax was creating a good deal of agitation, the Viceroy 
hurried back to Calcutta, deeming it expedient to be on 
the spot. 

The measures necessary for the suppression of the Mutiny 
had emptied the Government coffers ; and although a 
large loan had been raised, the local authorities found it 
impossible to cope with the increased expenditure. Lord 
Canning had, therefore, applied to the Government in 
England for the services of a trained financier ; and Mr. 
Wilson, who had a great reputation in this re8j)ect, was 
sent out. He declared the only remedy to be an income- 
tax, and he was supported in this view by the merchants 
of Calcutta. Other Europeans, however, who were in- 
timately acquainted with India, pointed out that it was not 
advisable to ignore the dislike of Natives to such direct 
taxation ; and Sir Charles Trevelyan, Governor of Madras, 
argued well and wisely against the scheme. Instead, how- 
ever, of confining his action in the matter to warning and 
advising the supreme Government, he publicly proclaimed 
his opposition, thus giving the signal for agitation to all 
the malcontents in India. Lord Elphinstone, the Governor 
of Bombay, followed Tii:evelyan’s example, but in a less 
pronounced manner, and these attacks from the minor 
Presidencies proved a serious embarrassment to the action 
of the Government. In spite of all this antagonism, the 
income-tax was passed, and Sir Charles Trevelyan’s unusual 
procedure led to his recall. 
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Lord Canning left Simla for his long and trying journey 
in May, about the hottest time of the year. On my taking 
leave of him, he told me that Sir Hugh Bose, then com- 
manding the Bombay army, had been appointed to succeed 
Lord Clyde, who had long been anxious to return to 
England, and that Sir Hugh, though he intended to go to 
Calcutta himself, wished the Head-Quarters of the Army to 
remain at Simla ; a question about which we had been 
rather anxious, as it would have been an unpleasant 
breaking up of all our plans, had I been ordered to 
Calcutta. 

Life at Simla was somewhat monotonous. The society 
was not very large in those days ; but there were a certain 
numlHir of iieojde on leave from the plains, who then, as at 
present, had nothing to do but amuse themselves, conse- 
quently there was a good deal of gaiety in a small w^ay ; 
but we tuitered into it very little. My wife did not care 
much al>out it, and bad l)een very ill for the greater part 
of the summer. She had mtule two or three kind friends, 
and was very happy in her mountain home, though at 
times, perhaps, a little lonely, as I had to be in office 
the greater part of each day. 

In the autumn we made a trip into the interior of the 
hills, bej’ond Simla," which was a new and delightful ex- 
perience for my wife. We usually started in the morning, 
sending our servants on al>out half way, when they pre- 
pared breakfast for us in some pretty, shady spot ; there 
we remained, reading, writing, or restingi until after lsm<di, 
and it w'as time to move on, that we mi^t get to our halt- 
ing place for the night before dinner. 
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It was a lovely time of the year, when the autumn tints 
made the forest gorgeous, and the scarlet festoons of the 
Himalayan vine stood out in brilliant contrast to the dark 
green of the solemn deodar, amongst the branches of which 
it loves to twine itself. 
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CHAPTEK XXXIV. 

In 1860 an important alteration was made in the organiza- 
tion of the army in India, by the passing of a Bill for 
the amalgamation of the local Eurojtean Forces with the 
Royal Army. 

On the transfer of the a<lniinistration of India from the 
Honourable East India Company to the Crown, a question 
anise as to the conditions nn«ler which the European 
soldiers had enlisteti. The Government contended that the 
conditions wore in no way affected by the abolition of the 
Company. The soldiers, on the other hand, claimed to be 
re-enlisted, and on this lieing refused they asked for their 
discharge. This was granted, and 10,000 out of the 16,000 
men servuig in the local army had to be sent to England. 
These men were replaced and the local Forces were kept up 
to strength by fresh drafts from England ; but, from the 
date of the amalgamation, enlistment to serve solely in 
India was to cease. 

There was great difference of opinion as to the ad- 
visability oi this measure ; officers of the Queen’s service 
for the most part, and notably Sir Hu^ Rose, were in 
favour of it, but it was not generally popular in India. It 
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was feared that the change would result in a great increase 
to the military charges which the Indian Government would 
be called upon to pay ; that, notwithstanding such increase, 
there would be a serious diminution in the control exercised 
by that Government over the administration and organiza- 
tion of the British Army in India ; and that, under the 
pressure of political emergency in Europe, troops might 
be withdrawn and Indian requirements disregarded. On 
the other hand, those in favour of the Bill thought that, 
after the transfer of India to the Crown, the maintenance 
of a separate Force uncontrolled by the Horse Guards 
would be an anomaly. There was, no doubt, much to be 
said on both sides of the question, but, although it has 
been proved that the fears of those opjwsed to the change 
were not altogether without foundation, in my opinion 
it was unavoidable, and has greatly l)enellited l>oth 
services. 

The amalgamation considerably accelerated my promo- 
tion, for, in order to place the Indian Ordnance Corps on 
the same footing as those of the Boyal service, the rank 
of Second Captain had to be introduced into the former, a 
rank to which I attained in October, 1860 , only, however, 
to hold it for one day, as the next my name appeared in 
the Gazette as a Brevet Major. 

The same year saw the introduction of the Staff Corps. 
This was the outcome of the disappearance daring the 
Mutiny of nearly the whole of the Regular regiments of the 
Bengal Army, and their replacement by Irregular regimeats. 
But, as under the Irregular system the namlmr of Biitwh 
offices with each corps was too limited to admit of tfeeir 
promotion being carried on regimentaUy, as had been thme 
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under the Begular system,* some organization had to be 
devised by which the pay and promotion of all officers 
joining the Indian Army in future could be arranged. 
Many schemes were put forward ; eventually one formulated 
by Colonel Norman was, with certain modifications, 
accepted by the Secretary of State, the result being that 
all officers about to enter the Indian Army were to be 
placed on one list, in which they would be promoted after 
fixed perio<l8 of service;* and all those officers who had 
been thrown out of employment by the disbandment of 
their regiments, or by the substitution of the Irregular 
foi the liegular system, were to have the option of joining 
it. The term Staff Corps, however, was a misnomer, for 
the constitution of the Corps and the training of its officers 
had no special coimeciion with staff requirements. 

Towards the end of the summer the Viceroy announced 
his intention of making a march through Central India, 
and 1 was again ordered to take charge of his camp, which 
was to bo formed at Benares. My wife and her baby 
remained at Simla with our friends the Donald Stewarts, 

* nnd(,5r the lleguW system, which was modelled on the Boyal 
Army organiziuion, each regiment of Native Cavalry had 22 , and 
each regiment of Native Infantry 25 British officers, who rose to the 
higher grades by seniunty. From this establishment officers were 
taken, without being secondiKi, for the multifarious extra-regimental 
duties on which the Indian Army was, and is still, employed, vi*., 
Staff, Civil, Political, Commissariat, Pay, Public Works, Stud, and 
Survey. With the Irregular system this was no longer possible, 
although the nmuber of British officers with eitch corps was (after the 
Mutiny) inoreased from 8 to 9 with a Cavalier, and to 8 with an 
Infantry regiment. 

t Captain after twelve yeaw,* Major alter twenty yean, and 
Ideuteumt-Colonel after twenty<Mx years. 

*■ Sinee reduced to eleven yian. 
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; Mad I left her feeling sure that with them she w'ould be 
happy and well taken care of. 

Sir Hugh Rose was at Allahabad, and as I passed through 
that place I availed myself of the opportunity to pay 
my respects to the new Chief, being anxious to meet an 
ofiScer whom I had held in great admiration from the 
time when, as Clianje (Tafaires at Constantinople, his 
pluck and foresight practically saved Turkey in her time 
of peril from Rvissia’s threatened attack — admiration 
increased by the masterly manner in which he had con- 
ducted the Central India campaign, in spite of almost 
overwhelming difficulties from want of transjiort and other 
causes, and a severe attack of sunstroke, which would have 
incapacitated many men. Sir Hugh Rost>, when I first met 
him at Allahabad, was fifty-nine yetirs of age, tall, slight, 
with refined features, rather delicate-looking, and {wssessing 
a distinctly distinguished apjMiarance. He received me most 
kindly, and told me that he wished me to return to Head- 
Quarters when the Viceroy could dispense with my services. 

The camp this year was by no means on so grand a scale 
as the preceding one. The escort was much smaller, and 
the Commander-in-Chief with Army Head-Quarters did not 
march with us as on the previous occasion. 

Lord and Lady Canning arrived by steMner at Benares 
on the 6th November, and I went on board to meet them. 
Lord Canning was cordial and pleasant ae usual, but I did 
not think he looked well. Lady Caiming was charming as 
ever ; she reproached me for not having brought my wife, 
but when I told her how ill she had been, she agreed tiiidi 
camp was not quite the place for her. 

Benares, to my mind, is a most disappointing ; llp| 
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streets are narrow and dirty, there are no fine buildings, 
and it is only interesting from its being held so sacred by 
the Hindus. The view of the city and burning ghats from 
the river is picturesque and pretty, but there is nothing 
else worth seeing. 

Two days were occupied in getting the camp to Mirzapur, 
on the op|X)8ite bank of the Ganges. There was no bridge, 
and everything had to be taken over in boats : 10,000 men, 
1,000 horses, 2,000 camels, 2,000 bullocks, besides all the 
tents, carts, and baggage, had to lie ferried across the great 
river. The 180 elephants swam over with their mahouts on 
their backs to keep their heads straight and urge them on ; 
the stream was rapid, ami it was a difficult business to land 
them safely at the other side, but at last it was accom- 
plished, and our only casualty was one camel, which fell 
overboard 

The march to Jubbulpur lay through very pretty seeneiy, 
low hills and lieautiful jungle, ablaze with the flame- 
coloured blossoni of the dhak-tree. Game abounded, and 
an occasional tiger was killed. Lord Canning sometimes 
accompanied the shooting exiieditions, but not often, for he 
was greatly engrossed in.ainl oppressed by, his work, which 
he api)eared unalile to throw off. Even during the morn- 
ing’s drive he was occujued with pajws, and on reaching 
camp he w’ent straight to his office tent, where he remained 
the whole day till dinner-time, returning to it directly the 
meal was over, unless there were strangers present with 
whom he wished to converse. 

At Jubbulpnr the Viceroy held a darliar for the Maharaja 
Tukaji Holkar of Indore, and some minor Chiefs of that 
part of the country. Holkar’s conduct during the Mutiny 
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was not altogether above suspicion, but, considering that 
the only troops at his disposal belonged to the mutinous 
Indore Contingent, which consisted mainly of Hindustanis 
enlisted by English officers, over whom he could not be 
expected to exercise much control. Lord Canning gave 
him the benefit of the doubt, and was willing to attribute 
his equivocal behaviour to want of abilit}' and timidity, 
rather than to disloyalty, and therefore allowed him to 
come to the durbar. 

Another potentate received at this time by the Viceroy 
was the Begum of Bhopal, who, l)eing a powerful and skilful 
Baler, and absolutely loyal to the British Government, had 
afforded us most valuable assistance during the relwllion. 
She was one of those women whom the East has occasion- 
ally produced, endowed with conspicuous talent and great 
strength of character, a quality whicli, from its nirity 
amongst Indian women, gives immense influence to those 
who possess it. Lord Canning congratulated the Begum on 
the success with which she luid governed her country, 
thanked her for her timely help, and bestowed upon her 
a large tract of country as a reward. Bbe was a 
determined-looking little woman, and spoke fluently in her 
own language ; she personally managed the affairs of her 
State, and wrote a remarkably interesting account of her 
travelLing experiences during a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Just as the Begum took her departure, news was brought 
in of the presence of a tiger two or three miles from the 
cantonment, and as many of us as could get away started 
off in pursuit. Not considering myself a first-rate shot, I 
thought I should be best employed with the beaters, tmt* 
as good luck would have it, the tiger broke from the jttn|^ 
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within a few yards of my elephant: I could not resist 
having a shot, and was fortunate enough to knock him over. 

While at Jubbulpur, I visited the famous marble rocks 
on the Nerbudda. We rowed up the river for about a mile, 
when the stream began to narrow, and splendid masses of 
marble came into view. The cliffs rise to about a hundred 
feet in height, pure white below, gradually shading off to 
gray at the top. The water at their base is of a deep brown 
colour, jierfectly transparent and smooth, in which the 
white rocks are reflected with the utmost distinctness. In 
the crevices hang numerous beehives, whose inmates one has 
to be careful not to disturb, for on the bank are the graves 
of two Englishmen who, having incautiously aroused the 
vicious little creatures, were attacke<i and drowned in diving 
under the water to esca]>e from their stings. 

few' days later the Vicei oy left camp, and proceeded to 
Lucknow, where be held another durbar fur the Talukdars 
of Oudh. Lady Canning continued to march with us to 
Mirzapur, where I kwk her on board her barge, and bade 
her forewell — a last forew'ell, for I never saw this good, 
beautiful, and gifted woman again. 

The camp being broken up, I returned towai'ds the end 
of February to my work in the Quartermaster-General's 
Offlce at Simla. I found the place deep in snow ; it looked 
very beautiful, but the change of temperature, from the 
great heat of Central India to several degi'ees of frost, was 
somewhat trying. My wife had benefited greatly from the 
fine bracing air, and both she and our baby appeared 
pictures of health ; but a day or two lifter my arrival the 
little one was taken ill, and died witbj^ one week of her 
birthday — our first great sorrow. 
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We passed a very qniet, uneventful summer, and in the 
beginning of October we left Simla for Allahabad, where I 
had received instructions to prepare a camp for the Viceroy, 
who had arranged to hold an investiture of the Star 
of India, the new Order which was originally designed to 
honour the principal Chiefs of India who had done us g(x>d 
service, by associating them with some of the highest and 
most distinguished i)er8onage8 in England, and a few care- 
fully selected Euro{>ean8 in India. Lord Canning was the 
first Grand Master, and Sir Hugh Hose the first Kniglit. 

The durbar at which the Maharajas Sindhia and Patiala, 
the Begum of Bhopal, and the Nawab of Barapur were 
invested, was a most imposing ceremony. The Begum was 
the cynosure of all eyes — a female Knight was a novelty to 
Europeans as well as to Natives — and there was much 
curiosity as to how she would conduct herself ; but no one 
could have behaved with greater dignity or more perfect 
decorum, and she made a pretty little speech in Urdu in 
reply to Lord Canning’s complimentary address. She w'as 
dressed in cloth-of-gold, and wore magnificent jewels ; but 
the effect of her rich costume was somewhat marred by a 
funny little wreath of artificial flowers, woollen mittens, and 
black worsted stockings with white tips. When my wife 
visited the Begum after the durbar, she showed her these 
curious appendages with great pride, saying she wore them 
because they were ‘ English* fashion.’ This was the first 
occasion on which ladies were admitted to a durbar, out of 
compliment to the Begum. 

That evening my wife was taken in to dinner by a man 
whose manner and appearance greatly impressed her, but 
she did not catch his name when he was introduced ; she 
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much enjoyed his conversation daring dinner, which was 
not to be wondered at, for, before she left the table, he told 
her liis name was Battle Frere.* She never saw him again, 
but she always says he interested her more than alm(»t 
any of the many distinguished men she has since met. 

From Allahabad the Viceroy again visited Lucknow, 
this time with the object of urging upon the Talukdars 
the suppression of the horrible custom of female infanticide, 
which had its origin in the combined pride and poverty of 
the Bajputs. In various parts of India attempts had been 
made, with more or less success, to put a stop to this in- 
human practice. But not much impression had been made 
in Oudh, in consequence of the inordinately large dowTies de- 
manded from the llajput fathers of marriageable daughters. 
Two hundred Talukdars attended Lord Canning’s last durbar, 
and, in repl.v to his feeling and telling speech, declared their 
firm determination to do their Ix'st to discourage the evil. 

The Commander-in-Chief had decided to pass the winter 
in marching through the Punjab, and inspecting the 
different stations for troops in the north of India. The 
Head-Quarters camp had, therefore, l)een formed at 
Jullimdur, and thither we proceeded when the gathering 
at Allahabad had dispersed. We had but just arrived, 
when we were shocked and grieved beyond measure to 
hear of Lady Canning's death. Instead of accompanying 
the Viceroy to Allahabad she had gone to Darjeeling, and 
on her return, anxious to make sketches of the bi^utiful 
jungle scenery, she arranged, alas ! contrary to the advice 
of those with her, to spend one night in the ferai,+ where 

* The late Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 

t The fever-giving tract of country at the foot of the Himalayas. 
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she Contracted jungle-fever, to which ehe euccumbed ten 
days after her return to Calcutta. Her death was a real 
personal sorrow to all who had the privilege of knowing 
her ; what must it have been to her husband, returning to 
England without the helpmate who had shared and lightened 
the burden of his anxieties, and gloried in the success 
which crowned his eventful career in India. 

The Commander -in- Chief arrived in the middle of 
November, and all the officers of the Head-Quarters camp 
went out to meet him. I was mounted on a spirited nut- 
meg-gray Arab, a present from Allgood. Sir Hugh greatly 
fancied Arabian horses, and iuunediately noticed mine. 
He called me up to him, and asked me where 1 got him, 
and of what caste he was. From that moment he never 
varied in the kindness and consideration with which he 
treated me, and I always fancied 1 owed his being well 
disposed towards me from the very hrst to the fact tliat 
I was riding my handsome little Arab that day ; he loved a 
good horse, and liked his staff to be well mounted. A few 
days afterwards he told me he wished me to accompany him 
on the dying tours he proposed to make from time to time, 
in order to see more of the country and troops than would 
be possible if he marched altogether with the big camp. 

We went to Umritsar, Mian Mir, and Bialkot; at each 
place there were the usual inspections, mess dinners, and 
entertainments. The Chief-s visit made a break in the 
ordinary life of a cantonment, and the residents were glad 
to take advantage of it to get up various festivitaes; Bit 
Hugh, too, was most hospitably inclined, so that thmre wim 
always a great deal to do besides actual duty when we 
arrived at a station. 
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Jamo, where the Baler of Kashmir resides daring the 
winter, is not far from Sialkot, so Sir Hugh was tempted 
to accept an invitation from the Maharaja to pay him a 
visit and enjoy some good pig-sticking, to my mind the 
finest sport in the world. His Highness entertained os 
right royally, and gave us excellent sport, but our pleasure 
was marred by the Chief having a bad fall : he had got the 
first spear off a fine lx>ar, who, feeling himself wounded, 
turned and charged, knocking over Sir Hugh’s horse. All 
three lay in a heap together : the pig was dead, the horse 
was badly ripiied up, and the Chief showed no signs of life. 
We carried him back to Jama on a rharjuiy* and when he 
regained consciousness we found that no great harm was 
done beyond a severely bruised face and a badly sprained 
leg, which, though still very painful two or three days 
later, did not prevent the plucky old fellow from riding 
over the battle-field of Chilianwalla. 

Very soon after this Norman, who was then Adjutant- 
General of the Army, left Head-Quarters to take up the 
ap}x)intment of Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Military Department. Before we parted he expressed a 
hoi>e that I would soon follow him, as a vacancy in the 
Department was abput to take place, which he said he 
was sure Lord Canning would allow liim to offer to me. 
Norman was succeeded as .Adjutant-General of the Indian 
Army by Edwin Johnson, the last officer who filled that 
post, as it was done away with when the amalgamation of 
the services was carried into effect. 

Two marches from Jhelnm my wife wjias snddimly takmi 
alarmingly ill, and had to remain behind when the camp 


Native string bed. 
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moved on. Sir Hugh Bose most kindly ineisted on leaving 
his doctor (Longhurst) in charge of her, and told me I must 
stay with her as long as was necessary. For three whole 
weeks we remained on the encamping ground of Sahawar ; 
at the end of that time, thanks (humanly speaking) to the. 
skill and care of our Doctor, she was sufficiently re- 
covered to be put into a doolie and carried to Lahore, 1 
riding a camel by her side, for my horses had gone on with 
the camp. 

While at Lahore I received a most kind letter from 
Norman, offering me the post in the Secretariat which he 
had already told me was about to Income vacant. After 
some hesitation — for the Secretariat had its attractions, 
particularly as regarded pay — I decided to decline the 
proffered appointment, as my acceptance of it would have 
taken me away from purely militaiy work and the chance 
of service in the field. I left my wife on the high-road to 
recovery, and hurried after the camp, overtaking it at 
Peshawar just in time to accompany the Commander-in- 
Chief on his ride along the Derajat frontier, a trip I 
should have been very sorrj' to have missed. We visited 
every station from Kohat to Rajanpur, a ride of about 440 
miles. Brigadier-General Neville Chaml)erlain, who was 
still commanding the Punjab Frontier Force, met us at 
Kohat, and remained with us to the end. We did from 
twenty-five to forty miles a, day, and our baggage and 
servants, carried on riding-camels, kept up with us. 

This was my first experience of a part of India with 
which I had later so much to do, and which always in- 
terested me greatly. At the time of which J am writing it 
was a wild and lawless tract of country. As we' left Kohat 
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we met the bodies of four murdered men being carried 
in, but were told there was nothing unueual in such a 
sight. On one occasion General Chamberlain introduced to 
Sir Hugh Rose two young Khhns, fine, handsome fellows, 
who were apparently on excellent terms. A few days later 
we were told that one of them had been murdered by his 
companion, there having been a blood-feud l)etween their 
families for generations; although these two had been 
brought up together, and liked each other, the one whose 
clan had last lost a member by the feud felt himself in 
honour tjound to sacrifice his friend. 

When I rejoined my wife at the end of the tour, I found 
her a great deal worse than her letters had led me to 
expect, but she had Ijeen much cbtjered by the arrival of a 
sister who had come out to pay us a \dsit, and who lived 
with us until she married an t/ld friend and brother officer 
of mine nameil Sladen. W'e remained at rmballa till the 
end of March ; the only noteworthy circumstance that 
occurred there was a parade for announcing to the troops 
that Earl (.'anning had departed, and that the Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine was now Viceroy of India. 

There are few men whose conduct of affairs has been so 
severely criticised as Lord Canning’s, but there are still 
fewer who, as Governors or Viceroys, have had to deal 
with such an overwhelming crisis as the Mutiny. While 
the want of appreciation Lord Canning at first displayed of 
the magnitude of that crisis may, with perfect justice, be 
attributed to the fact that most of his advisers had gained 
their experience only in Lower Bengal, and had therefore a 
very imperfect knowledge of popular feeling throughout 
India, the very large measure of success w|Mch attended his 
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subsequent action was undoubtedly due to his own ability 
and sound judgment. 

That by none of Lord Canning’s responsible councillors 
could the extent of the Mutiny, or the position in Upper 
India, have been grasped, was evident from the telegram • 
srat from Calcutta to the Commander-in-Chief on the diet 
May, three weeks after the revolt at Meerut had occurred ; 
but from the time Lord Canning left Calcutta in January, 
1868, and had the opportunity of seeing and judging for 
himself, all that he did was wise and vigorous. 

Outwardly Lord Canning was cold and reserved, the 
result, I think, of extreme sensitiveness ; for he was 
without doubt very warm-hearted, and was gimtly liked 
and respected by those about him, and there was imiversal 
regret throughout India when, three months after his 
departure, the news of his death was received. 

We retunied to Simla early in April. The season passed 
much as other seasons had passed, except that there was 
rather more gaiety. The new Viceroy remained in Calcutl»jk« 
but Sir Hugh Kose had had quite onough of it the year 
before, so he came up to the Hills, and established himself 
at ‘Barnes Court.’ He was very hospitable, and having 
my sister-in-law to chajjeron, my wife went out rath«r 
more than she had cared to do in previous years. We 
sjrent a good deal of our time also at Mashubra, a lovely 
place in the heart of the Hill% about six miles from Simla, 
where the Chief had a house, which he was good enough 

* ‘Your force of Artillery will enable ns to dispoee of Delhi wl& 
certainty. I therefore beg that yon will detach one European lafaati^ 
regdment and a small force of European Cavalry to the ioatii of 
Delhi, witibout keeping them for operations there, that Aligarh 
be recovered and Cawnpore relieved immediately.’ 
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to frequently place at our disposal, when not tnafeing 
use of it himself. It was an agreeable change, and one 
which we all greatly enjoyed. But at the best one gets very 
tired of the Hills by the close of the summer, and I was 
glad to start off towards the end of October with my wife 
and her sister for Agra, wliere this year the Head'Quarters 
camp was to be formed, as the Chief had settled the cold- 
weather tour was to begin with a march through Bundel- 
hand and Central India, the theatre of his successful 
campaign. 

The second march out we were startled l\v being told, 
when we awoke in the morning, that Colonel Gawler, 
the Deputy- Adjutant-General of Queen’s troops, had been 
badly wounded m the night by a thief, who got into 
his tent wdth the object of stealing a large sum of money 
Gawler had received from the bank the previous day, 
and for greater safety had placed under his pillow when 
he went to bed. In the middle of the night hb wife 
awoke him, saying there was someone in the tent, and 
by the dim light of a small oil-lamp he could just see 
a dark figure creeping along the floor. He sprang out 
of 1)6(1 and seized the robber ; but the latter, being 
perfectly naked and oiled all over, slipped through his 
hands and wriggled under the wall of the tent. Gbwler 
caught him by the leg just as be was disappearing, and 
they struggled outside togetlier. "When despairing of 
being able to make his escape, the thief stabbed Gawler 
several times with a knife, which was tied by a string to 
his wrist. By this time Mrs. Gawler had been able to 

arouse two Kaffir servants, one of whom tried to seise the 

« ' '' 

miscreant, but in his turn was stabl^. The second 
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serv^i, however, wae more wary, and succeeded in cap- 
turing the thief ; Kaffir fashion, he knocked all the breath 
out of his body by running at him head down and butting 
him in the stomach, when it became easy to bind the 
miscreant hand and foot. It was a bad part of the 
* country for thieves ; and when some four weeks later 
I went off on a flying tour with the Commander-in-Chief, 
I did not leave my wife quite as happily as usual. But 
neither she nor her sister was afraid. Each night they 
sent everything at all valuable to be placed under the care 
of the guard, and having taken this precaution, were quite 
easy in their minds. 

When the camp reached Gwalior, the Maharaja Sindhia 
seemed to think he could not do enough to show his gratitude 
to Sir Hugh Rose for his opportune help ih June, 1858,* 
when the Gwalior troops mutinied, and joinetl the rebel 
army under the Rani of Jhansi and Tantia Topi. The day 
after our arrival Sindhia held a grand review of his new 
army in honour of our Chief. The next day there was an 
open-air entertainment in the Phulbagh (garden of flowers) ; 
the third a picnic and elephant fight, which, by the way, was 
a very tame affair. We had nerved ourselves to see some- 
thing rather terrific, instead of which the great creatures 
twisted their trunks about each other in quite a playful 

* After the capture of Kalpi hi May, 1868, Sir Hugh Rose, worn out 
with fatigue and successive sunstrokes, was advised bj iiis medical 
officer to return at once to Bombay ; his leave had been granted, and his 
successor (Brigadier-General Napier) had been appointed, when intelli- 
gence reached him to the effect that the rebel army, under Tantia Topi 
and the liani of Jhansi, had been joined by the whole of SindMa'a 
troops and were in possession of the fort of Gwalior witji^ its well* 
supplied arsenal. Sir Hugh liose at once cancelled his leave, pushed 
on to Gwalior, and by the 80th of June had re captured sH ^dhin^a 
guns and placed him again in possession of liia capital. 
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manner, and directly the play seemed to be turning into 
earnest they were separated by their mahouts, being much 
too valuable to be allowed to injure themselves. Each 
day there was some kind of entertainment : pig-sticking or 
shooting expeditions in the morning, and banquets, fire- 
works, and illuminations in the evening. 

Gwalior is an interesting place. The fort is picturesquely 
situated a}K>ve a perpendicular cliff; the road up to it is 
very steep, and it must have ))een almost impregnable in 
former days. It was made doubly interesting to us by Sir 
Hugh Rose explaining how he attacked it, and pointing out 
the spot where the Rani of .Jhansi was killed in a charge of 
the 8th Hussars. 

Our next halt was Jhansi. Here also Sir Hugh had a 
thrilling tale to tell of its capture, and of his having to 
fight the battle of the Betwa against a large force brought 
to the assistance of the rebels by Tantia Topi, while the 
siege was actually being carried on. 

From Jhansi the big camp marched to Lucknow, via 
Cawnpore ; while the Chief with a small staff (of which I 
was one) and light tents, made a detour by Saugor, 
Jubbulpur, and Allahabad. We travelled through pretty 
jungle for the most part, interspersed with low hills, 
and we had altogether a very enjoyable trip. Sir Hugh 
was justly proud of the splendid service the Central India 
Field Force had performed under his command ; and, 
as we rode along, it delighted him to point out the various 
places where he had come ii^ contact with the rebels. 

While at Allahabad, on the 18th January — 'xuite the 
coolest time of the year — I had a llight sun-stroke, which 
it took me a very long time to getf over completely. The 
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sensible custom introduced by Lord Clyde, of wearing 
helmets, was not always adhered to, and Sir Hugh Bose 
was rather fond of cocked hats. On this occasion I was 
wearing this — for India — most unsuitable head-dress, and, 
as ill-luck would have it, the Chief kept me out rather late, 
going over the ground where the present cantonment 
stands. I did not feel anything at the time, but an hour 
later I was suddenly seised with giddiness and sickness, and 
for a short time 1 could neither see nor hear. Plentiful 
douches of cold water brought me round, and I was well 
enough in the afternoon to go with the Chief to inspect the 
fort ; but for months afterwards I never lost the pain in 
my head, and for many years I was very susceptible to 
the evil influence of the sun’s rays. 

We reached Lucknow towards the middle of January. 
Here, as elsewhere, we had constant parades and inspec- 
tions, for Sir Hugh carried out bis duties in the most 
thorough manner, and spared himself no trouble to secure 
the efficiency and the well-being of the soldier. At the 
same time, he was careful not to neglect hb social duties’; 
he took a promuient part in all amusements, and it was 
mainly due to his liberal support that we were able to 
keep up a small pack of hounds with Head-Quarters, which 
afforded us much enjoyment during the winter months. 

From Lucknow we marched through Bareilly, Meerut> 
and Umballa, and the 80th March saw os all settled at 
Simla for the season. 

Early in April Lord Elgin arrived in Sixola for the hot 
weather, and from that time to the present, Simla has 
continued to be the Head-Quarters of the Govetnment 
during the summer montha 
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About this time the changes necessitated by the amal- 
gamation of the services took place in the army staff. 
Edwin Johnson lost his appointment in eonseqaenee, and 
Colonel Haythorne,* Adjutant-General of Quera’s troops, 
became Adjutant-General of the Army in India, with Donald 
Stewart as his deputy. The order limiting the tenure of 
employment on the staff in the same grade to five years 
was also now introduced, which entailed my good friend 
Arthur Beeher vacating the Quartermaster -Generalship, 
after ha%’ing held it for eleven years. He was succeeded 
by Colonel Paton, with Lumsden as his deputy, and Charles 
Johnson (brother of Edwin Johnson) and myself as assist- 
ants in the Department. 

* T)ie late General Sir Edninnd Haythorne, K,C*B. 
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Thk Ml Nfttiv© Infaiitrv, to which Captain Donald Stewart belonged, 
w'ae divided betw^een Aligarh, Mainpuri, Bulandahahr, and £taw% 
SteWart being with the Head- Quarters of the regiment at Aligarh. 

The news from Meerut and Delhi had caused a certain amount of 
alarm amongst the residents at Aligarh, and arrangements had been 
made for sending away the ladies and children, but, owing to the con* 
fidence placed in the men of the 9th, none of them had left the 
station. Hapjien what might in other regiments, the officers were 
certain that the 9th could never be faithless to their salt ! The Native 
oiheers and men were profuse in their expressions of loyalty, and as a 
proof of their sincerity they arrested and disarmed several rebel 
sepoys, u'ho were making for their homes in Oudh and the adjoining 
districts. As a further proof, they gave up the regimental {MUidit for 
endeavouring to persuade them to mutiny. He was tried by a Court- 
Martial composed of European and Native officers, found guilty, and 
sentenced to be hanged. The sentence was carried out that same 
afternoon. It was intended that the regiment sbotild witness the 
execution, but it did not reach the gaol in time ; the men were tbere^ 
fore marched back to their lines, and Stewart, in his capacity of 
Interpreter, was ordered to explain to them the purpose for whieli 
they had been paraded, While be was t^peaking a man of Ms own 
company shouted out something, Stewart did not hear the words, 
and no one would repeat them. The parade was then dismissed, when 
the same man, tearing off his uniform, called upon bis comrades nnl 
to serve a Government which had hanged a Brahmin. A gemMlf 
uproar ensued. The Commanding Officer ordered the few S&hs in 
regiment to sense the ringleader ; they did so, but not being supporlil 
by the rest they released him. The Bubadar Majc»r was &eii told lo 
arrest the mutineer, but he took uo notice whatever of the mder; Wail 
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Native officer had been upwarda of forty yeara in the regiment, and 
was entitled to hie fall pension. He had been a member of the Court* 
Martial which tried the pandit, and, though a Brahmin himself, had 
given his vote in favour of the prisoner being hanged ; moreover he was 
a personal friend of all the offi^rs. Stewart, who had been for many 
years Adjutant, knew him intimately, and believed implicitly in his 
lo^^alty. The man had constantly discussed the situation with Stewart 
and others, and had been mainly instrumental in disarming the sepoys 
who had passed through Aligarh ; and yet when the hour of trial came 
he failed as completely as the last* joined recruit. 

The British officers went amongst their men and tried to keep order, 
but the excitement rapidly spread ; some of the young soldiers began 
to load, and the older ones warned the officers that it was time lor 
them to be off. The sepoys then plundered the treasury, broke open 
the gaol doors, released the prisoners, and marched in a body towards 
Delhi* 

Btew^art, being thun left without a regiment, attached himself to the 
magistrate of the district, and took command of a small body of 
volunhfsers sent from Agra by the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
*U*e«i Provinces, to aid the civil authorities in restoring order. Not 
caring for this work, and thinking he might be more usefully em 
ployed, Stewari made up his nind to find his way to Delhi ; his idea 
was to try and get there via Meerut, but before deciding on the route, he 
went to Agra, %vhere he had been invited by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
At the ititerview, Mr. Cohin advised Stewart to travel vi4 Muttra, as 
the safer of the two routes, aiid told him that despatches had been 
received from the (i<>\ernment in Calcutta for the Commander-in- 
< -hief, then uud©rsUH)d to be with the army before Delhi. At the same 
time the Lieutenant-Governor impressed upon Stewart that he was 
net giving him any order t<3 go, and that if he undertook to carry the 
ilespatches it must be a voluntary act on his part, entailing no respon- 
sibility on the Govemiuent of the North-West Provinces. 

Stewart accepted the duty, and took his leave of Mr. Colvin 
as the sun wat; setting on the 18th June, delighted at the chance 
of being able to join the army before Delhi, He reached Muttra, 
Uiirty-five miles distant, without mishap. The streets of this city 

* While the regiment was in the act of mutinying one of the 
sepoys left the parade-ground, and running round to all the civilians^ 
houses, told the occupants what had happened, and warned them 
to make their escape. He asked for no regard, and was never seen 
again. 
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were crowded with men, all carrying arms of some sort ; they showed* 
no signs of hostility, however, and even pointed out to Stewart the 
houpe of which he was in search. The oiMter of this house, to 
whose care he had been commended by the Agra authorities, was a 
^ralnidn holding an official position in the town. This Native 
gentleman behaved with civility, but did not attempt to conceal his 
embarrassment at the presence of a British officer, or his relief when 
Stewart announced his intention of resuming his journey an hour or 
so before daybreak. 

The Bralimin provided him \iith two sowars belonging to the Baja 
of Bhartpur with orders to accompany him as far os Kosi. They 
were cut- throat- looking individuals, and Stewart felt rather inclined to 
dispense with their services, but, thinking it unwise to show any signs 
of distnist, he accepted them with the best grace he could. 

After riding fifteen or sixteen miles, Stewart’s horse fell from ex- 
haustion, on which bis so-called escort laughed uproariously, and 
galloped off, leaxing our poor traveller to his ow'if devices. 

Believing the horse could not recover, Stewart took off lh(* saddle 
and bridle and tramped to the nearest Nillage, wdiere he hoped to be 
^ able to buy or hire an animal of some kind on which to continue his 
journey. No one, however, w'ould help him, and he w’os forced to 
seize a donkey which he found grazing in a field hard by. About 
sunset he reached Kosi, thirty-seven miles from Muttra. The 
tehsildar* received him courteously, and gave him some bread and 
milk, but would not hear of his staying lor the night. He told him 
that his appearance in the town was causing considerable excitement, 
and that he could not be responsible for his sftfety. Stewart wa» 
much exhausted after his hot ride, but as the stood firm 

there was nothing for him to do but to continue hie journey, and he 
consented to start if he were provided witli a horse. The iehMUdm 
promptly offered his own pony, and as socn as it was dark Stewart 
set out for the Jaipur camp. His progress during the night wfis slow, 
and it was not until eight o*clock the next morning that he reached 
his destination, where he was hospitably received by t|je PoMlical 
Agent, Major Eden, w*ho introduc^ him to the Ma^aja's Wazir* 
This official at first promised to give Stewart a small escort as far aa 
Delhi, but on various pretexts he put him off from day to day. At 
the end of a week Stewart saw that the Wank either could not or 
would not give him an escort, and thinking it useless to delay any 
Imiger, he made up Ms mind to start without one. 


* Native magistrate. 
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There were eeverol reftzgeee in the camp, and one of tl^in, M?. 
Ford, oolleeior and magiatrate of Gnrgaon, offered to join Stewart 
in his venture. 

Stewart and his oompanion left the Jaipur cahap on the afternoon 
of the 27ih June, and reached Palwal soon after dark. Ford s^t lor 
the IcoiwaU^ Who was one of his own district officials, and aak^ Mm 
for food. This was produced, but the hotwaX besought the to 

move on without delay, telling them that their lives were in Inimineiil 
danger, as there was a r6l>cl regiment in the town, and he was quite 
unable to protect them. So they continued their journey, and, escaping 
from one or two threatened attacks by robbers, reached Badshahpur 
in the morning. Here they rested during the heat of the day, being 
kindly treated by the villagers, who were mostly Hindus. 

Tile travellers were now not far from Delhi, but could hardly proceed 
further without a guide, and the people of Badshahpur declined to 
proride one. They pleaded that they were men of peace, and could 
not possibly leave 4heir village in such evil times. Suddenly a man 
from the crowd offered his services. His appearance was against him, 
and the villagers declared that lie was a notorious cattle-lifter, who 
was strongly suspected of having set fir© to the collector’s (Mr. Ford’s) 
office at Gurgaon, in order that the evidences of his offences might hh 
destroyed. Not a pleasant compagrwn dc voyage ^ but there wae 
nothing for it but to accept his offer. 

As soon as it was dark a start was made, luid at daybreak on the 
29th the minarets of Delhi rose out of the morning mist, while an 
occasional shell might be seen bursting near the city. 

On reaching tlie Hansi road, the guide, by name Jumna Das, who, 
in spite of appearances, had proved true to his word, stopped and said 
he could go no further. He would not take any reward that it was 
then in the power of Stewart or Ford to offer him, but he expressed a 
hope that, when the country became settled, the slight service he fahd 
perfonned would not be forgotten. They gratefully aesur^ him on 
this point, and thanked him cordiaUy, giring him at the same time a 
letter testifying to his valuable service. Stewart then went to the 
nearest village, and for a small reward found a man who undertook to 
conduct them safely to one of our piquets^ 

One curious circumstance remarked by Stewart throughout the ride 
was that the peasants and villagers, though not generally hoeti3e to 
him, had evidently made up their minds that the British rag waa at 
an end, and were busily engaged in rendea^ing their villagee defensible. 


* City magistrate 

V 
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to meet the troubles and disturbances which they considered would 
surely follow on the resumption of Native rule* 

It is difficult to over»estimate the pluck and enterprise displayed by 
Stewart during this most adventurous ride. It was a marvel that he 
ever reached Delhi. His coming there turned out to be the best thing 
that ever happened to him, for the qualities which prompted him to 
undertake and carried him through his dangerous journey, marked 
him as a man worthy of advancement and likely to do well. 
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(Tlitw* two liurnionitDia an* n*tVm*d to in the note on [tage ti5S.) 

* 1. Sir H. Lawrence joined at Lucknow about the end of Marehy 
1857, ftuceeeding Mr. Coverley Jackson in tiie Chief Conimissionerahip. 

‘ 2. On hia arrival he found himself in the midst of troubles, of which 
the most important were these : 

I. A general agitati4>n of the empire, from the discontent of the 
soldiery. 

IL A weak European force at Oudh, with all the military arrange- 
luents defective. 

III. Grievous discontent among several classes of the population of 
Oudh, vdz., the nobility of Lucknow and the members and 
reta.lncrs of the Royal Family, the official classes, the old 
Boldieiy, and the entire country population, noble and peasant 
alike. 

* 8. This third was due to disobedience of, or departure from, the 
instructions laid tlown by Government at the annexation, as very 
clearly shown in Lord Stanley’s letter of October 18, 185B. The 
promised pensions had either been entirely withheld or very sparingly 
doled out : the old officials were entirely without employment ; three* 
quarters of the army the same ; while the country Barons had, by 
forced interpretation of rules, been deprived of the mass of their 
estates, which had been parcelled out among their followers, who, for 
clannish reasons, were more indignant at the spoliation and loss of 
power and place of their Chiefs than they W’ere glad for their own 
individual acquisitions. 

* 4. The weakness of the European force <g>uld not be helped ;""it was 
deemed politic to show the country that th^imnexation did not require 
force. 

' 5. But the inefficiency of the military amingements arose fmm meio 
want of s|ill, and was serious, under the ^threatening aspect of the 
political horizon. 
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*6. The discontent of the province, and the coming general storm t 
had already found vent in the brigandage of FarJ Ali, and the seditions 
of the Fyzabad Moulvie. 

* 7. And with all these Sir H. Lawrence had to grapple immediately 
on his arrival. 

* 8. But I may safely say that ten days saw the mass of them dis- 
appear. The Fyzabad Moulvie had been seized and imprisoned. 
Fuzl Ali had been surrounded and slain. The promised pensions had 
been paid, by Sir H. Lawrence's peremptory orders, to the members 
and retainers of the Royal Family. A rc^cognition had been published 
of the fair rights of the old Oudh odicials to employment in preference 
to immigrants from our old provinces, and instructionH had been 
issued for giving it effect. The disbanded soldiers of the Royal Army of 
Oudh were promised preference in enlistment in the local corps and 
the police, and a reorganization and increase to the latter, which were 
almost iimnediately sanctioned, gave instant opporlunities for the 
fulfilment of the first ismlfilmeut of those promises. While last, but 
not least, durbars were held, in which Sir Henry Lawrence was able 
to proclaim his views and policy, by which the landholders should be 
reinstated in the possession which they held at the annexation, the 
basis on which the instructions had been originally issued, which had 
been hitherto practically ignored, but to which he pledged himself to 
give effect. 

* 9. To strengthen his military position, he placed Aii.illery with the 
European Infantry ; he distributed his Irregular Cavalry ; he examined 
the city, decided on taking possession of the Muchee Bawn and 
garrisoning it as a fort ; and surmnoned in Colonel Fisher and Captain 
George Hardinge ; and with tliem, Brigadier Handteotnbe and Major 
Anderson, consulted and arranged for future plans against the stornil 
tvhich he saw to be impending. 

‘ 10. Much of this, and his policy for remaining in Oudh, and Iha 
conduct of the defence of Lucknow, I know from reeoUeciloiii of whal 
he occasionally let drop to me in his confidential conversatiom wliflo 
inspecting the Muchee Bawn. He told me that nearly the whole angy 
would go; that he did not think the Sikhs would go; that In ewry 
regiment there were men thi^, wifih proper mmiageiiiaiit, would remain 
entirely on our side ; and that, therefore, he meant to sugreple ftfOUn 
the rest of the troops the Sikhs and selected men, and to do his best 
keep them faitliful allies when the rest should go ; that, if Cawnpw 
should hold out, we would not be iltacked ; but U»ati if it rilfiuM 
we would be invested, and more or less closely bei^eged ; that no tafoojii 
could come to our relief befom the middle of August; that llialgMdei^ 
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forees would, he thought^ be coniliied to the sepoys, lor the people of 
the country had always liked our European officers, whoin they had 
frequently had to bless for the safety of their lives and the honour of 
their families ; and the whole Hindu population liad a lively recollec- 
tion of our friendly line of condu^ in the late quarrel with the Mnasul- 
mans regarding the Hunnooman Gurhee ; that to hold out where we 
were was necessary, for the slightest appearance of yielding, or of not 
showing a bold front, would result in annihilation ; that to hold out we 
must get provisions ; that to get provisions and prepare for an efficient 
defence we must keep open our communication with the country, and 
keep tlie city quiet ; that to the former end the retention of the canton- 
ment was necessary, and of the Muchee Bawn to the latter, while the 
site of the permanent defences, in case of tlie need of concentration, 
should be the Residency. 

* 11. All this I know, as before said, from Sir Henry Lawrence’s own 
casual and harried remarks to me. Whether the}* are officially 
recorded anyv^’here I do not know ; but they must have been I'Titten 
in letters to various persons, and rep<^ated to others of his subordinates 
at Lucknow, I mention these matters thus early, as although the 
facts on which they bear did not immediately occur, still, Sir Henry 
Iiawrence had prescience of them, and had decided on his line of 
policy. 

* 12. I undei‘Ktaud, further, but not on authentic grounds, that Sir 
Henry wrt>P" at a very early stage to Sir H. Wheeler, urging him to 
construe! entrenchments at the magazine at Cawipore, and to ensure 
his coiiunaTid of the lx)ats, whatever might happen ; that he wrote 
early to the Government, entreating them to divert one of the European 
regiments in the course of relief, and divide it between Cawnpore and 
Allahabad ; and that subsequently he urged on Government to employ 
tht triw>ps of the Persian exx>edition ui Bengal, and to stop the Chinese 
force ior tlie same end, and to subsidize some of the Nepal troops for 
the protection of our older provinces east of Oudh. ^ 

‘ 19. To revert to the narrative, the measures already mentioned so 
entirely pacified the province, that, in spite of the previous discontent, 
the previous troubles, the proverbial turbulence of its inhabitants, and 
the increasing agitation throughout the empire, there was no difficulty 
experienced in collecting the revenue by the close of April. And the 
subsequent disturbances wore, as will be shown, entirely due to the 
soldiery, and, till long after Sir Henry’s deajfc, participate in only hy 
them, by the city ruffians, and by a few of tye Mussulman laridlies of 
the country population. The mass of the ilty people and the entire 
Hindu population held aloof, and would haye nottiing to say to the 
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outbreak ; and, with one single exception, every Talookdar, to whom 
the chance offered itself, aided, more or less actively, in the protection 
of European fugitives. This phase in the character of the distur- 
bances in Oudh is not generally known ; but it is nevertheless true, 
and is due emphatically and solely, under Divine Providence, to the 
benignant personal character and the popular policy of Sir Henry 
Lawrence. 

* 14. The 1st of May saw our disturbances commence uith the mutiny 
of the 7th Oudh Irregular Infantry. This, its suppression, and the 
durbar in which he distributed rewards and delivered a speech on the 
aspect of affairs, have been fully described elsewhere, luid need not be 
repeated by me. 

‘ 15. The durbar was held on the twelfth. I am not aware whether 
he had any intelligence at that time of the Meerut outbreak. The 
telegrams, when they did arrive, were vague ; but he indubitably kept 
on his guard immediately on receiving them. The Cavalry were 
piqueted between the cantonments and the Kesidency, and the Infantry 
and Artillery were kept prepared for movement. His plans were 
evidently already decided ; but they were to be effected simultaneously 
and not successively, and the movements of the Europeans were some- 
what dependent on the arrangements of tire QuaHermaster- General's 
Department. It tvas not until the sixteenth that the tents required for 
the 82nd were ready ; and the morning of the 17th May saw an en- 
tirely new and effective disposition of the troops. Half the Europeans 
were at the Residency, commanding the Iron Bridge ; half, with the 
Artillery, were at the south end of the cantonments; the bridge of 
boats was moved and under control, while the Muobee Bawn, not yet 
sufficiently cleansed from its old conglomeration of filth, was garrisoned 
by a selected body of Native troops. The whole of these dispositions 
could not have been effected at an earlier date, and Sir Henry would 
not do them piecemeal or successively. Simultaneous, they were effec- 
tive, and tended to paralyze any seditious plots that may have been 
hatching. Successive and piecemeal they would have incited the 
sepoys to mutiny and the turbulent to insurrection/ 

Memorandum^ IHth May^ inseris^d in Sir Henry* » own hand in 

ledger-book. 

‘ Time is everything just now. Time, firmness, promptness, concilia- 
tion, and prudence ; every officer, each individual European, high and 
low, may at this crisis prove most useful, or even dangerousr A firm 
and cheerful aspect must be maintained — there must be no bustle, no 
appearance of alarm, still less of panic ; but, at the same tune, 
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must be the utmost WAtchifulness and promptness; evwywhme tiie 
first germ of insurrection must be put down instimtly. Ten men may 
in an hour quell a row which, after a day's delay, may take weeks to 
put down. I wish this point to be well understood. In preserfing 
internal tranquillity, the Chiei^ and people of substance may be most 
usefully employed at this juncture ; many of them haTO as much to 
lose as we have. I'heir property, at least, is at stake. Many of tbrnn 
have armed retainers — some few are good shots and have double- 
barrelled guns. For instance [name illegible], can hit a bottle at 100 
yards. He is with the ordinary soldiers. I want a dozen such men, 
European or Native, to arm their own p€H>p1e and to make ihannaks of 
their own houses, or some near pofdtion, and preserve tranquillity 
witiiin a circuit around them.* 
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